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1. "Amrodedwxdot & Hpiv tov mp@rov TUTOV THS 
yewypadias oixetos éoriv 0 ébeEfs AOyos wept TOV 
Kal Exacta’ Kal yap vrecyopeba ovTws, Kal 

real fh a“ A 4 
doxel péypt viv dp0as % mpayuareia meuepio bar. 
dpxtéov 6€ madwv amo ths Eipwrns Kal Tov 
pepov avThs TovTwy ad’ avirep Kal mpdoTepoy, 
KaTa Tas avTas aiTias. 

2. TIparov && pépos autis éate TO éorréptov, 
e v e 3 / f \ \ \ f 
ws édapev, 7 “I Bnpia. tavtns 6) To pév mréov 
oixeirat davrws bpyn yap cal’ Spupovs Kal media 
AeTTHY EyovTA yHv, ode TavTHY OMAaAX@S EUUVOpoO?, 

3 fa) \ / e \ ? 7 , 
oiKovot THY TONKAHY’ 1 Se TpoacRoppos Wuypa TE 
date TEMEWS TPOS TH TPAXUTHTL Kal Tapwxeavitis, 
TpoceirAndvia TO dyuKTov KavertimdEKTOV TOTS 

/ a 
Arrows, BGO vrepBarrEL TH moxOnpia THs oiK2- 
gews. Tadra wey On TA pépn ToLlavra, % 88 voTLos 

“ ? f / \ / ¢ wv 
Taga evdainov oxedov TL, Kal dsagepovTws 1 EEw 


fe ee peanut - — mee aaa tany 


1 See 2. 5. 4. 2 See 2. 5. 26. 
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1. Now that I have given the first general outline 
of geography, it is proper for me to discuss next the 
several parts of the inhabited world ; indeed, I have 
promised to do so,! and I think that thus far my 
treatise has been correctly apportioned. But I 
must begin again with Europe and with those parts 
of Europe with which I began at first,? and for the 
same reasons. 

2. As I was saying, the first part of Europe is the 
western, namely, Iberia. Now of Iberia the larger 
part affords but poor means of livelihood ; for most 
of the inhabited country consists of mountains, 
forests, and plains whose soil is thin—and even that 
not uniformly well-watered. And Northern Iberia, 
in addition to its ruggedness, not only is extremely 
cold, but lies next to the ocean, and thus has acquired 
its characteristic of inhospitality and aversion to 
intercourse with other countries; consequently, it 
is an exceedingly wretched place to live in. Such, 
then, is the character of the northern parts; but 
almost the whole of Southern Iberia is fertile, 
particularly the region outside the Pillars. This 
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Srnrov: éorar S& dHrov év tois kal’ Exacta, 
Droypapacw piv mpoTepov TO TE OXHpA Kal TO 
péryedos. 

3. "Eotxe yap Bvpon TeTamévn KATA phKOS wey 
air THS Eomépas emt THY éw, Ta, mpoa Ova exovon 
pépn mpos TH Ep, Kata TAATOS 6 amd TOY apKrov 
mpos votov. éyer dé cradimy éFaxicytdiwy ood 
TO pijKos, WAATOS O€ TWevTAKLOXLALMY TO MéYLTOL, 
éott & brov moAv éXaTTOY THY TpLTYLALwY, Kal 
partata pos tH Ilupyvyn tH rowvon THY é@av 
Treupav. dpos yap Sinvexes amd voTov mpos 
Boppav retapévov opites tiv Kedrtinay amo tis 
"TBnpias. ovans 66 kal rHs Kertixnns avaparov 
TO WAAdTOS Kal THS “IBypias, To cTevwTAaTOV TOD 
TraTOUS ExaTépas amd THS Huetépas Oararrns 
ért Tov @Keavoy éott TO TH ILuphvyn wrAnorafov 
padrtota, ed’ Exdtepov avTHs TO pépos, Kal Totovy 
KONTOUS, TOUS ev eTTL TO OKeave@, Tors O€ érl TH 
Kab nuas Oarattyn peilovs dé Tovs Kerrtixovs, 
ods 89 kat Taratixols Kadovor, oTevmTepov TOV 
icOpov rowodvtas mapa Tov “IBnpixov. Kal dy 
TO pev EGov mrevpoyv THs “TBnpias 4 Tupyvn 
motel, TO S€ voTLoy H Te KAO Huds OdraTTA air 
Ths Llupyvns péxps UTnra@v, Kal 7 éxTos TO éERs 
péxpe Tov ‘Iepov Kadoupévov axpwtnpiov: tpitov 
€oTt TO éorréptoy mAevpoy TapaddANAOY TAS TH 


1 +éy, Corais from sec. man. in B, for ré. 





1 According to Strabo, there were two ‘‘Galatic” 
(‘‘Celtic”) gulfs, the one ‘‘looking towards the north and 
Britain” (2. 5. 28), and the other on the Mediterranean 
side; that is, respectively, the Gulf of Gascogne, in its 
extent on the French side of the Pyrenees, and the Gulf of 
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GEOGRAPHY, 3. 1. 2-3 


will become clear in the course of my detailed 
description of Iberia. But first I must briefly 
describe its shape and give its dimensions. 

3. Iberia is like an ox-hide extending in length 
from west to east, its fore-parts toward the east, and 
in breadth from north to south. It is six thousand 
stadia in length all told, and five thousand stadia in 
its greatest breadth; though in some places it is 
much less than three thousand in breadth, par- 
ticularly near the Pyrenees, which form its eastern 
side. That is, an unbroken chain of mountains, 
stretching from south to north, forms the boundary 
line between Celtica and Iberia; and since Celtica, 
as well as Iberia, varies in breadth, the part of each 
country that is narrowest in breadth between Our 
Sea and the ocean is that which lies nearest to 
the Pyrenees, on either side of those mountains, 
and forms gulfs both at the ocean and at Our Sea. 
The Celtic gulfs, however, which are also called 
Galatic, are larger, and the isthmus which they 
form is narrower as compared with that of Iberia.} 
So the eastern side of Iberia is formed by the 
Pyrenees; the southern side is formed in part by 
Our Sea, from the Pyrenees to the Pillars, and from 
that point on by the ocean, up to what is called the 
Sacred Cape?; the third is the western side, which 


Lyon. The latter, however, comprised within itself the 
two ‘‘Galatic” gulfs (4. 1. 6.) here mentioned as “larger” ; 
that is, ‘‘larger” than the two gulfs on the Iberian side of 
the Pyrenees, which Strabo does not name (see small map 
inserted in'Map III in this volume). The fact is, however, 
that the shortest distance across Spain, say from San 
Sebastian to Tarragona, is shorter than that across France, 
say from Bayonne to Narbonne. 
2 Cape St. Vincent. 
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‘ nm ¢ a 
IIupjvy, TO aro tod ‘Iepod axpwrnpiov péxpe 
ny N ? 7 ? dé “ / 
Ths mpos AptdBpots axpas, Hv Kadovaoe Népiov: 
f \ . 3 f 4 n / + 
Téraptov 5é To évOévde péypt THY Bopeiwy axpov 
al / 
THs Lupine. 
/ Y 
4, "AvaraBovtes dé Aéyouev Ta Kal? Exacta, 
“ fa) / A 
ad Tod ‘lepod axpwrnpiov apEdmevot. Tovto Oé 
bi \ PS 4 > a 3 / / b) \ 
éott TO OUTLKOTATOY, OV THS Evpwmrns pdvov, AAAd 
Kab THs otKoupevns amadons onueiov' TepaTovTaL 
bev yap U6 Tov Ovely HrEipwy 7 OLKOUMéVN TPOS 
Svat Tois te THS Lipwmrns axpows Kab Tols mpe@rots 
Ths AtBuns, ov ta péev “IBnpes Exovart, ta dé 
iA bys \ \ 3 \ o , 
Mavpovotol, mpovye dé Ta IBnpixa doov yerILoLs 
/ ok \ 
Kal WEeVTAKOTLOLS TTAOLOLS KATA TO NEXOeY akpw- 
nn 7 “ 
THpLOY. Kab 01) KAaL THY TPOTEYH TOUT Y@pav TH 
An n / a 
Aativn dbovy xarodot Kovveov, cdfva onpaiverv 
\ N if 
Bovrdpevot, auto d€ TO aKpov Kal TpoTrEeTTMKOS 
eis THY Odratrav ’Apteuidwpos eixdfer trot, 
yevopuevos, Pnoiv, év TS TOT@, TpoTAauPdvery dé 
A / / ’ 
TO TXHMATL VNTioLa TPA, TO ev EuBorov Take 
! 
éyov, Ta bé érrwtibwv, Epopuous ExovTa perpiovs. 
\ fa) 
“Hpaxréous 6 08! tepoy évratda Setxvvcba 
n td 
(jredcacbas 5é TotTo “Edopov), ote Bapov, odd 
“ a \ a a“ 
GNAov TOV Gedy, GANA AiMous auyKelcOat TpEis 
\ \ a 
} rértapas KaTa& ToAAOUS TOTOUS, ods UTd TOY 
adixvovpevav otpépecOat Kata te watpLov Kal 


1 o@, Kramer, for 6; so the later editors. 





1 Cape Finisterre, 
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is approximately parallel to the Pyrenees and 
extends from the Sacred Cape to that Cape of the 
Artabrians which is called Nerium?; and the fourth 
side extends from Cape Nerium up to the northern 
headlands of the Pyrenees. 

4, But, to resume, let me describe Iberia in detail, 
beginning with the Sacred Cape. This cape is the 
most westerly point, not only of Europe, but of the 
whole inhabited world; for, whereas the inhabited 
world comes to an end in the west with the two 
continents (in the one case, at the headlands of 
Europe, and in the other, at the extremities of 
Libya, of which regions the Iberians occupy the one, 
and the Maurusians the other), the headlands of 
Iberia project at the aforementioned cape about 
fifteen hundred stadia beyond those of Libya. 
Moreover, the country adjacent to this cape they 
call in the Latin language “Cuneus,” meaning 
thereby to indicate its wedge-shape. But as for the 
cape itself, which projects into the sea, Artemidorus 
(who visited the place, as he says) likens it to a 
ship; and he says that three little islands help to 
give it this shape, one of these islands occupying 
the position of a ship’s beak, and the other two, 
which have fairly good places of anchorage, occupy- 
ing the position of cat-heads. But as for Heracles, 
he says, there is neither a temple of his to be seen 
on the cape (as Ephorus wrongly states), nor an 
altar to him, or to any other god either, but only 
stones? in many spots, lying in groups of three or 
four, which in accordance with a native custom are 

2 «* Rocking Stones.” They were so nicely poised on their 


points that they could be rocked or turned with merely a 
slight force. 
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petag eper bas crrovdoromrapeven' * Ove 8 OUK 
elvat VO[LLOY, O ovde vUKTOP émiBatverv 2 rob TOTFOD, 
Beous packovtav KATEXELY avrov év TO TOTE 
Xpove, GNA TOUS emt Céav HeovTas év KOLN 
TANHOLOV VUKTEPEVELY, clr’ ériBatve jpépas, Udwp 
emupepopevous: Oud THY avudpiay. 

5. Tatra bev OVV OUTWS exely ey xo pet, Kal bel 
Tio TEvELY™ a 6é TOlS TOANOLS aut yudaiots opolws 
el pnKeD, ov Wavy. every yap on ona Tloces- 
Sa@vtos TOUS TorNous, peibeo duvery TOV HALOV év 
TH TWapwKxeavitios Kab peta Wodou rapaTAnotos 
@cavel ciLovtos TOD TeAdyous Kata oBéow avTod 

\ \ > , > \ , ea > 4 
bua TO EMMITT TEL ELS TOV Budov. wedéos 8 eivar 
Kab TobTO Kal TO Tapax pia VUKTA axoroubety 
pera Thy Svat ov yap TApAX ona, px pov o° 
Uarepor, Kabarep Kal ev TOUS aAdous TEAGYET 
Tots peyanors. Oqrov pev yap els Opn dverat, 
wrELw TOV pera Svat Xpovov THs Typepas oupPat- 
veiw €x TOU mapapwria ov, éxet O€ TAEi bev 
ovK érraxodovOeiv, pn évToL poe Tapa pha 
TUVATTELY TO TKOTOS, xadarep Kat év tots peyd- 
OLS medious. THY dé Tob peyebous pavraciay 
avgecOat pev omoiws KaTd TE TAS duces Kal Tas 
avatoras év tots meddyeot ia TO Tas avabv- 


1 gmovdoromoauevwy, Corais, for pevdoroincauévwy ; gener- 
ally followed. 
* émiBatvery, conj. of Meineke, for émBdAdAew; generally 
followed. 





1 That is, to the original position; but the Greek word 
might mean ‘‘ transferred” to other spots. Hitibner (Pauly- 
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turned round by those who visit the place, and then, 
after the pouring of a libation, are moved back 
again.t And it is not lawful, he adds, to offer 
sacrifice there, nor, at night, even to set foot on the 
place, because the gods, the people say, occupy it 
at that time; but those who come to see the place 
spend the night in a neighbouring village, and then 
enter the place by day, taking water with them, for 
there is no water there. 

5. Now these assertions of Artemidorus are 
allowable, and we should believe them; but the 
stories which he has told in agreement with the 
common crowd of people are by no means to be 
believed. For example, it is a general saying among 
the people, according to Poseidonius, that in the 
regions along the coast of the ocean the sun is larger 
wuen it sets, and that it sets with a noise much as if 
the sea were sizzling to extinguish it because of its 
falling into the depths. But, says Poseidonius, this 
is false, as also the statement that night follows 
instantly upon sunset; for night does not come on 
instantly, but after a slight interval, just as it does 
on the coasts of the other large seas. For in regions 
where the sun sets behind mountains, he says, the 
daylight lasts a longer time after sunset, as a result 
of the indirect light; but on the sea-coasts no 
considerable interval ensues, albeit the darkness 
does not come on instantly, either, any more than it 
does on the great plains. And, he says, the visual 
impression of the size of the sun increases alike 
both at sunset and sunrise on the seas, because at 
those times a greater amount of vapour rises 


Wissowa, Real-Encyclopidie, vol. iv, 1908) thinks the stones 
‘“apparently were carried away” by the visitors. 
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pracess metous éx TOV VYPAV avapeper Oa dia 
Sé TovTwy was Ov drwy * Khopéevny tH dru 
TAaTUTEpaS déyerOas Tas _parracias, cabdrrep 
Kal bia vepous Enpod Kal reTrTOb Ber oveay 
dvd pevov i) avaTédhovra TOV ALOV 4 THY oENN- 
yyy, nvika Kab évepev és paivec as TO dor pov. 
TO Oe Yeboos éNéyEar dyot Tprdcovd’ npépas 
Stat pinpas éy Tabdeipors cal typijoas tas bvoes. 
0 6€ ye “Aprepidwpos exatovtaT Nac tovd byce 
dvecOat TOV Hoy, Kab ative vUKTA KATANA}. 
Rave. OS pev ovv avTOS Elbe TODTO ev TO ‘Tep@ 
axpoTnpio, ouy DTOAnTTEOY, TPOTsXOVTAS TH 
drop acet auton, épn yap VUKTOP pndéva em o- 
Baiverv: oor oveé Svopévov HdLou ovdels av 
ériSaivot, elarep evdus 7 4 vuE KatarapBaver. Gn 
ovo éy GX TOm® Tis Tapo@xeaviT Loos: Kal yap 
Ta Tddepa én 76 OKEAY®, kat 6 Iocedeévios 
si a Kat dddou wrelous. 
6. Tis dé ouvexods Te ‘Tepg axpoTnpie Tapa 
Nas ) wev cor apxn TOU eo Teptov wAEVPOU THS 
TBnpias pex pt TAS exBodts TOU Tdyou TOT aLov, 
% 6€ TOU voTioU HEXpL adAdov ToTapov Tov "Ava 
kal Ths ékBors avrod. pép eT at amo TOY 
EWOV _ Hepa éxatepos' GAN o pev em’ evdetas ets 
THD éo Trépav éxdidwat TOW peilov ov Gatépou, 
6 0 "Avas mpos voTov ériotpéper, THY pecoTro- 


1 §ddwv, I. Voss, for abAév; so Schneider, Groskurd, 
Meineke, Forbiger, and Tardieu. 





1 A globe filled with water, apparently. 
2 We should say “refracted.” Empedocles (quoted by 
Aristotle, De Sensu et Sensili, chap. 2) advanced the theory 
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from the water; that is, the visual rays, in pass- 
ing through this vapour as through a lens,! are 
broken,? and therefore the visual impression is 
magnified, just as it is when the setting or the rising 
sun, or moon, is seen through a dry, thin cloud, at 
which time the heavenly body also appears some- 
what ruddy. He convinced himself, he says, of the 
falsity of the above assertions during his stay of 
thirty days in Gades, when he observed the settings 
of the sun. Nevertheless, Artemidorus says that 
the sun sets a hundred times larger than usual, and 
that night comes on immediately! However, if we 
look closely at his declaration, we are obliged to 
assume that he did not himself see this phenomenon 
at the Sacred Cape, for he states that no one sets 
foot on the place by night; and hence no one could 
set foot on it while the sun was setting, either, if 
it be true that night comes on immediately. Neither, 
in fact, did he see it at any other point on the ocean- 
coast, for Gades also is on the ocean, and Poseidonius 
and several others bear witness against him. 

6. The coastline adjacent to the Sacred Cape, on 
the west, is the beginning of the western side of 
Iberia as far as the mouth of the Tagus River, and, 
on the south, the beginning of the southern side as 
far as another river, the Anas, and its mouth. Both 
rivers flow from the eastern regions; but the Tagus, 
which is a much larger stream than the other, flows 
straight westward to its mouth, whereas the Anas 
turns south, and marks off a boundary of the inter- 
fluvial region, which is inhabited for the most part 


that the visual rays emanate from the eyes, but Aristotle 
(7...) controverted it. See also Plato, Timuaeus, 450 and 
468; and Seneca, Quaestiones Naturales, 1. 6. 
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Tapia adopitov, hv Kedrixot VELOVTAL 76 EOD, 
Kal tov Avoitavav TLVES éx THS mepaias TOU 
Tadryou HeTorxia Gevres U7 ‘Popator: év 66 Tots 
dva pépets Kal Kaprnravot Kab Opyravor Ka 
Overtaver cuxvol VéMOVTAL. avtn fev ovv F 
xopa per pics or evoaiuov, 7 & epetiis TOs 
Ew Keeler Kat vOTOV umepBorny ovK amroneiTreL 
Tm pos aracay Kpwopern THY OLKOUEEeYNY apETHS 
xdpi Kal Tov ek ys Kat Oararrns ayabdv. 
abrn e° éotiv hy ) Bairis _ Suappet TOTALOS, aT O 
TOV QUT OY HEpov THY apxny éyav ad’ avrep Kat 
3 “Avas Kab 0 Tdyos, wégos Tas aupoty TOUT@V 
Umdpxov Kara peyebos: TapaT nates HeVTOL 7 
"Ava Kat apyas ért THY eo épay puels eT 
éruorpédper Tpos voTov Kal KaTa THv auThy éxoi- 
wot TOUT@ Tapariar. Kadovat & amo bev TOO 
TOTAMOV Bacrexyy, amo 6€ TOV évotxouvTOY Toup- 
Onraviay: Tous © evoreovyTas Toupdyravous TE 
Kat Toupdovrous Tpog aryopevouoly, ot pev TOUS 
auToUs vouitovres, ot 8 érépous” @v €oTl Kal 
Tlorvfros, TuvoLKoUs pycas Tots Toupdntavois 
Tpos dpe Tov Tous ToupdovAovs’ vuvi & se avTots 
ovdeis daivetat Scopta wos. copwrarot 6  eferd- 
Covras tov IRypav obToL, Kal Ypapparnh xpéav- 
Tat, Kab THs Tadacas HUH ENS exoues cuyypaypara 
Kal OLN) juaLT ot Kab vopous EM LETPOUS éEanroydtov 
ETaV,! ws pace Kat of drdoe & “IBnpes Xpevra 
Yrapparich, ov pg. 8 ida, ovde yap YOTTy pd. 
reve. 6€  ydpa avTn, 7 évTos TOD "Ava, pds Lo 


1 Paulmier de Grentemesnil conj. éréyv for érév; Meineke 
following. Cp. Caesar Bell, Gail. 6, 14. 
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by Celtic peoples, and by certain of the Lusitanians 
who were transplanted thither by the Romans from 
the other side of the Tagus. But in the regions 
farther inland dwell Carpetanians, Oretanians, and 
large numbers of Vettonians. This country, to be 
sure, has only a moderately happy lot, but that 
which lies next to it on the east and south takes 
pre-eminence in comparison with the entire inhabited 
world in respect of fertility and of the goodly 
products of land and sea. This is the country 
through which the Baetis flows, which rises in the 
same districts as both the Anas and the Tagus, and 
in size is about midway between the other two 
rivers. Like the Anas, however, it at first flows 
towards the west, and then turns south, and empties 
on the same coast as the Anas. They call the 
country Baetica after the river, and also Turdetania 
after the inhabitants; yet they call the inhabitants 
both Turdetanians and Turdulians, some believing 
that they are the same people, others that they are 
different. Among the latter is Polybius, for he 
states that the Turdulians are neighbours of the 
Turdetanians on the north; but at the present time 
there is no distinction to be seen among them. The 
Turdetanians are ranked as the wisest of the Iberians; 
and they make use of an alphabet, and possess 
records of their ancient history, poems, and laws 
written in verse that are six thousand years old,! as 
they assert. And also the other Iberians use an 
alphabet, though not letters of one and the same 
character, for their speech is not one and the same, 
either. Now Turdetania, the country this side the 


1 Some think the text should be emended to read *S six 
thousand verses in length.” 
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pev ex pl TAS ‘Opytavias, TMpos VvOTOV 6é expe 
TAS Tapanias TAS amo Tav éxBorov rod “Ava 
EX pL LrHrav. avdryren dé did TeLovey Tept 
auras elmety Kat TOV ouveyyus TOTOD, boa. ouv- 
Teivel ampos TO pabeliy THy evpviay TOV TéTrer Kal 
THY evdatmoviar. 

V. Tihs 66 mapartas TAUTNS, els v 8 Te Baitis 
Kal o “Avas (exdiboot, Kab TOV eoxarov THS 
Mawupoucias eis TO perakv cumin Tov To ATXap- 
TLKOV médaryos moved TOV KaTa LTphas TmopO mov, 
Kal ov # évros Garatra TUVAT TEL TH éxTOS. 
évravda 89 bpos éoti tav “IBipwv. THY Kadov- 
pévov Baortntaver, ods Kal Bacrovhous Kandov- 
ow, 7 Kadarn, TH TEPLOXT yey ov péya, TO O 
Dyer weya Kab d3pOcon, dare moppeodev yyooedes 
haiverbar. éxT eovo ww oy ex THS ner Epas 
Jararrns eis THY eo Sefuov € €oTL TOUTO, Kab 7 pos 
avrTe 1 Kahan TONS, eV TETTApaKovTa aradioss, 
bEvodoryos Kal Tanatd, vavorab wov TOTE ryevowenn 
TOV ‘TBijpov. evlot $e Kal “Hpaxréous KTlo pa 
Meyove AUTH, OV éott Kal Tipoabévns, 6 6s dyot 
Kab “Hpaxheiav ovopates Oat TO Tarator, delKvu- 
obai te péyav mepiBoror Kal vewootKous. 

8. Eira Mevrapia, Tapexetas éxouca, Kal pera 
Tatta Bedov TOMS Kal TOTA0S. éyrevbev ot 
didtot pariota eiow eis Tiyyw tis Mavpovatas 


1 airy, Jones, for adré. 





1 Previous editors have unnecessarily emended Calpe to 
Carteia. Ancient writers, in describing the highway on the 
coast from ae to Gades, thought of Calpe and its 
close neighbour, Carteia, as a ‘single halting-place. In the 
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Anas, stretches eastward as far as Oretania, and 
southward as far as the coastline that extends from 
the mouths of the Anas to the Pillars. But I must 
describe it and the regions that are close to it at 
greater length, telling all that contributes to our 
knowledge of their natural advantages and happy 
lot. 

7. Between this stretch of coastline, on which 
both the Baetis and the Anas empty, and the limits 
of Maurusia, the Atlantic Ocean breaks in and thus 
forms the strait at the Pillars, and by this strait the 
interior sea connects with the exterior sea. Now at 
this strait there is a mountain belonging to those 
Iberians that are called Bastetanians, who are also 
called Bastulians; I mean Calpe, which, although 
its circumference is not great, rises to so great a 
height and is so steep that from a distance it looks 
like an island. So when you sail from Our Sea into 
the exterior sea, you have this mountain on your 
right hand; and near it, within a distance of forty 
stadia, is the city Calpe, an important and ancient 
city, which was once a naval station of the Iberians. 
And some further say that it was founded by 
Heracles, among whom is Timosthenes, who says 
that in ancient times it was also called Heracleia, 
and that its great city-walls and its docks are still 
to be seen. 

8. Then comes Menlaria, with its establishments 
for salting fish; and next, the city and river of 
Belon. It is from Belon that people generally take 
ship for the passage across to Tingis in Maurusia; 
and at Belon there are trading-places and establish- 


Antonine Itinerary (Itin. Prov. Ant. Aug. 406. 3) the halting- 
place is called ‘‘ Calpe Carteia.” 
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Kal eumopta Kal Tapixelar. Vy bé kal Lipus THs 
Tiryytos aortuyelt or, adda HET@KLG OD TAaUTHY eis 
THY mepatay ‘Peopaior, Kab €K THS Tiryytos Tpooha- 
Bovtes Tuvds" eremnpay dé Kat map eauT ov éqrot- 
KOU; Kal @vopacav "louriay “lofav thy qodu. 
ela, Tadevpa, TwopOu@ cTEVO Overpryouevn voos 
amo THs Toupontavias, diéyouoa THS Kanarns 
mept éemtaxocious Kab TEVTHKOVTA oTadious, ot 
dé dxTaKoo tous haciv. gore & 7 vHooS avTn 
TaAAa pev ovdev Srapépovea Tov adrov, avdpeig 
dé Trav evotKouyT@V TH Tept Tas vaUuTIALas Kal 
pudia, ™ pos ‘Popatous ToTauTHY énidoow els 
Tao av evTuxiay eaxen, OoTe, KalTrep dayarn 
iSpupevn TAS 118, dvopactoTarn TOV anacéy 
eoruy. aNAG mept bev TAVTNS épovpev OTav Kal 
Téepl TOV ALN@V yaTwY Aeyoper. 

9, "Egeghs 8 éorly ) Meveodéws KANOU MEVOS 
Aeunv Kat » Kata” Aortav a avaxvars Kat NaBpic- 
cav.' Réyovras dé dvaxucers at TANpopevae 
TH Gardrrn Koundoes ev tats TAN MpUpLoL Kab 
TOT a LOY Stenv avamous eis THY pec oyarav eXov- 
oat Kal TAS ér avrais modes, €l7 evdus ai 
éxBoral tod Baittos Six oxiloueva: 7 be dro- 
AapBavopevn VAT OS UmTd TOY aTOMaTwoY ExaTor, 
as & &mot, Kal mreovev or aoioy aopiter Ta- 
pariav. évradda bé wov nat TO pavTetoy Tov 
MevecOéws éoti, cat o tod Kartiwvos idpurat 
mupyos él TET PAS dppixdvaron, avpactas Kat- 
Eo KEVAT HLEVOS, domep ) Pépos, THs Tov Toilo- 
pévov cwtnpias xapw } Te yap éxBaddopevn 


1 NéBpiooay, Corais, for avdBpacis ; so subsequent editors, 
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ments for salting fish, There used to be a eity of 
Zelis, also, a neighbour of Tingis, but the Romans 
transplanted it to the opposite coast of Iberia, taking 
along some of the inhabitants of Tingis; and they 
also sent some of their own people thither as 
colonists and named the city “Julia Ioza.”’ Then 
comes Gades, an island separated from Turdetania 
by a narrow strait, and distant from Calpe about 
seven hundred and fifty stadia (though some say 
eight hundred). This island does not differ at all 
from the others except that, because of the daring 
of its inhabitants as sailors, and because of their 
friendship for the Romans, it has made such advances 
in every kind of prosperity that, although situated 
at the extremity of the earth, it is the most famous 
of them all. But I shall tell about Gades when I 
discuss the other islands. 

9. Next in order comes what is called the Port 
of Menestheus, and then the estuary at Asta and 
Nabrissa. (The name of estuaries is given to hollows 
that are covered by the sea at the high tides, and, 
like rivers, afford waterways into the interior and to 
the cities on their shores.) Then immediately comes 
the outlet of the Baetis, which has a twofold division ; 
and the island that is enclosed by the two mouths 
has a coastal boundary of one hundred stadia, or, as 
some say, still more than that. Hereabouts is the 
oracle of Menestheus ; and also the tower of Caepio, 
which is situated upon a rock that is washed on 
all sides by the waves, and, like the Pharos tower,} 
is a marvellous structure built for the sake of the 
safety of mariners; for not only do the alluvial 


1 See 1. 2. 23 and 17. 1. 9. 
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xovs vTd TOU TOTALOU Bpaxéa motel, Kab Norpa- 
daddys € éotly 0 1po aAVTOD TOTOS, @aTe €L onetov 
TLVOS emipavods. évrevbev & 6 TOU Bairtvos 
aVvaTTAOVS éorl Ka morts “EBotpa Kxat TO THs 
Dwocdhopov iepov, iY KaXdovot Aobxeu AouBiap 
ei0” ob TOV avaxvcewv TOV adrwv ava roe’ Kal 
pera TADTA 0 “Avas ToTapos, Sia TOMOS Kal OUTOS, 
cat o €€ avt@v avararous’ ei?’ botarov Td ‘Jepov 
aKkpaTnplov, Siéyov THY Tadetpeov ENATTOUS Y 
Starx tALous oradious" TIVES & amo per Tov lepov 
aKxpornplov émt TO TOD “Ava. oT Oma éEjovra 
pitid hac, évtevdev & eri ro tod Baittos 
aroma ExaTov, elta eis Tddapa éBdounxovta. 


IJ 


1. Tis 3 ody evr os Top “Ava Taparias UTEp- 
Keto Oat cupPBatver THY Toupontaviav, 7 HY oO Batis 
Suappel TOTOL[0S apopifer 66 avrny 7 pos pev 
THY eam épay Kal dpKxTov 0 "Avas TOTApLOS, ™ pos 
dé Thy éo Kapryntavay ré ties kat ‘Opnravoi, 

7 pos vOTOV dé Baorntavav ob petaty THS Kanans 
eal trav Tadcipwv orevny VEMOLEVOL mapantay, Kal 
0) efiis Oddarra péyps “Ava. Kat ot Baornravot 
Oé, obs eltrov, TH Toupdnravig T poo KewyTat Kal ot 
é&m Tov "Ava, Kab oi ONKOL TOV T poax pov. 
péyeBos 6 ov mdelov dors THS YoOpas TAUTNS emt 
pcos Kal wratos H StoryiAtoe otdbsol, wove 8 





1 That is, Artemis Phosphorus (‘‘ Light-bringer.”) 
2 Strabo refers to the Roman mile, which was equal to 
eight stadia. 
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deposits that are discharged by the river form 
shallows, but the region in front of it is full of 
reefs, so that there is need of a conspicuous beacon. 
Thence is the waterway up the Baetis, and the 
city of Ebura, and the shrine of Phosphorus,* 
which they call “Lux Dubia.” Then come the 
waterways up the other estuaries; and after that 
the Anas River, which also has two mouths, and 
the waterway from both mouths into the interior. 
Then, finally, comes the Sacred Cape, which is less 
than two thousand stadia distant from Gades. Some, 
however, say that the distance from the Sacred Cape 
to the mouth of the Anas is sixty miles, and thence 
to the mouth of the Baetis, a hundred, and then, to 
Gades, seventy. 


II 


1. Ar all events, it is above the coast this side 
the Anas that Turdetania lies, and through it flows 
the Baetis River. And its boundary is marked off 
on the west and north by the Anas River, on the 
east by a part of Carpetania and by Oretania, and 
on the south by those of the Bastetanians who 
occupy a narrow stretch of coast between Calpe and 
Gades and by the sea next to that stretch as far 
as the Anas. But these Bastetanians of whom I 
have just spoken also belong to Turdetania, and so 
do those Bastetanians beyond the Anas, and most 
of its immediate neighbours. The extent of this 
country is not more than two thousand stadia, that 
is, in length or breadth,’ but it contains a surpassing 


* Strabo means geographical ‘‘length” and ‘‘ breadth,” as 
defined in 2, 1. 32. 
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wrepBarrovoat Td TAHOos, Kal yap Staxocias 
faci. yvoptuortata, Sé at éml tots trotapois 
iSpupévar Kal tals avayvoeot Kal TH Oardatry dod 
Tas xpelas. Trelctov & 4 te KopduBa niénrat, 
Mapkédrgov xticwa, cal So&n kal Suvdpe, Kal 
» tov Tadsravav Tons, 4 ev 1a Tas vauTIriaS 
kai Sia 76 trpocbécOa “Pwpators KaTad cvppa- 
vias, 7 58 yopas dpeth kab peyéOer, mpordapBa- 
vovtos Kal Tov tTotapyod Baitios péya pépos: 
@knody te & apyfs “Popaiwy te cal tev éri- 
Xopiwv dvdpes émirextor: Kat dy Kal mpeoTnv 
arouKiav TAUTHY eis TOUTSE TOUS TOTTOUS éoTELAaV 
‘Popator. pera 8€ ravTny Kal tTHy Tov Tabi- 
Tavov  pev “lomadis érihavns, kal avTn drrotKos 
‘Papaiwv, vurt dé Td pev eurréptoy cvppever, TH 
Tin 66 Kal TO érrotKHoat vewotl Tovs Kaioapos 
orpatiotas % Batris brepéyet, kaitrep ov cvvol- 
KoupLévy NapT pas. 

2. Mera dé tavtas ‘Iradixa cab "Trera éri To 
Baits, “Acriuyis 8 dmatépa cal Kdppov cal 
"OBovrAKov: ére S év ais of Tloumrniov matdes 
KateTroAeunOnoav, Movvea cal "Atéyova cai Oup- 
cov kat Todxxis cal Ovria xal Alyova: dracat 





1 The Turdetanian city of Baetis cannot be identified. 
C. Muller proposes to read Asidigis, 7. e. Asido (now Medina 
Sidonia), citing the ‘‘ Asido surnamed Caesariana” of Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. 3.1.3). Hiibner (Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclo- 
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number ot cities—as many, indeed, as two hundred, 
it is said. The best known are those situated on 
the rivers, on the estuaries, and on the sea; and 
this is due to their commercial intercourse. But 
the two that have grown most in fame and in power 
are Corduba, which was founded by Marcellus, and 
the city of the Gaditanians: the latter, because of 
its maritime commerce and because it associated 
itself with the Romans as an ally; the former 
because of the excellence of its soil and the extent 
of its territory, though the Baetis River has also 
contributed in great measure to its growth; and it 
has been inhabited from the beginning by picked 
men of the Romans and of the native Iberians; 
what is more, the first colony which the Romans 
sent to these regions was that to Corduba. After 
Corduba and the city of the Gaditanians, Hispalis, 
itself also a colony of the Romans, is most famous, 
and still remains the trade-centre of the district ; 
yet, in the matter of distinction, that is, in the fact 
that the soldiers of Caesar have recently colonised 
it, Baetis! ranks higher, albeit a city not notable for 
its population. 

2, After these cities come Italica and Ilipa, 
both near the Baetis River; and Astigis, farther 
away from the river, and Carmo, and Obulco, and, 
besides these, the cities in which the sons of 
Pompey were defeated, namely, Munda, Ategua, 
Urso, Tuccis, Ulia, and Aegua?; and all of these 


pddie, il, 2764) says, ‘‘ Undoubtedly Italica is meant,” but 
the manner in which Italica is introduced below makes this 
seem improbable. 

? The city of Aegua, in Turdetania, is otherwise unknown. 
Escua is probably the correct reading. 
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4 , 
& attrac KopdvBys ovx dtrobdev. rpdrov S€é tTiva 
LNTPOTOALS KaTéTTH TOD TOTOUV TovTOV Modvéa: 
dséyves 66 K tas » Moovéd bi tous 1 
“eyes O€ Kaptyias n Movvoa otadious xXtALous 
Kab TeTpaxoatous, els Hv Ehuyev jrtnOels o Dvatos: 
elt’ éxtrevoas évdev xal éxBas &> tiva brepKes- 
pévny Oardtrns dpewhy SsepOdpn. 6 & addeAdds 
avtoo LéEtos é« KopdvBys cwbels kal prxpov év 
tots "I Bnpot moreunoas ypovov tatepov SuKedlav 
b ] 
anéotnoey, eit éxtrecwv évOévde eis thy “Aciav 
id \ ¢ N “ > 4 la -] - 
adovs ve TOY AVT@Vlov atpaTnyav év Miryro 
f \ / 3 \ n n s 
katéotpe we tov Biov. év 58 Tols Kertixots Kovi- 
oTopyis €oTt yuwpyuwtatn’ eri dé Tals dvayvoeot 
9 Acta, es hv ot 76 viv Daditavol cuviace paru- 
oa, UTEpKELLevnY TOD emrivEetov THS vHoov oTAdLOUS 
OU TOU TAELOUS TOY EKATOD. 
3. Llapotxetras S€ bd mrelotwv o Baitis, Kal 
fal f 
avaTreltras oyedov Tt éml yiArtous Kal dtaxocious 
aradious é€x Oaradarryns péxps Kopdv8ns xat trav 
puxpov éendve toT@yv. Kal on Kal é&eipyacras 
TEPLTTOS 7) TE TapaTroTapia Kal TA EV TO TOTAMO 
ynoloia. mpocerts O€ Kal TO THS Orews Teprrvor, 


1 yiAlous, the reading of A, adopted by Casaubon instead 
of éaxiox:Alovs (BCZ). 





1 Hubner (Pauly-Wissowa, iii. 1618; iv. 1223) would 
delete Munda, thus making apply to Corduba the reference 
to ‘‘ the capital city ” (Ptolemaeus 2. 4.9), and to the distance 
of ‘four hundred stadia from Carteia” (Caesar, Bull. Hisp. 
32. 5, makes the distance from Carteia to Corduba one 
hundred and seventy miles, 7. e. one thousand three hundred 
and sixty stadia). But according to Strabo’s text Munda 
was a city near Corduba, and must not be identified with 
the Monda of to-day (four hundred and forty stadia from 
Carteia). 
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cities are not far from Corduba. In a way, Munda! 
has become the capital city of this region. Munda? 
is one thousand four hundred stadia distant from 
Carteia, whither Gnaeus fled after his defeat?; he 
sailed away from there, and disembarked into a 
certain mountainous region overlooking the sea, 
where he was put to death. But his brother Sextus 
escaped from Corduba, carried on war for a short 
time in Iberia, and later on caused Sicily to revolt ; 
then, driven out of Sicily into Asia, he was captured 
by the generals of Antony, and ended his life at 
Miletus.2 In the country of the Celti,* Conistorgis 
is the best known city; but on the estuaries Asta 
is the best known, where the Gaditanians 5 of to-day 
usually hold their assemblies, and it is situated not 
much more than one hundred stadia beyond the 
seaport of the island. 

3. The Baetis has a large population along its 
shores, and is navigable for approximately one 
thousand two hundred stadia from the sea up to 
Corduba and the regions a little higher up. Further- 
more, the land along the river, and the little islands 
in the river, are exceedingly wétl cultivated. And 
besides that, there is the charm of the scenery, for 


* Caesar's defeat of Gnaeus Pompey at the battle of Munda 
took place in March, 45 B.c. 

8 According to Dio Cassius (49. 18), Sextus was captured, 
and, apparently, executed at Midaeium (a city in Phrygia 
Epictetus); but Appian (Civil Wars, 5. 144) says that he 
was executed at Miletus. 

4 The Iberian Celts, who lived in what is now Southern 
Portugal. 

5 Pliny (Nut. Hist. 3. 1. 3) says that there were four 
jurisdictions in Baetica, those of Gades, Corduba, Astigis, 
and Hispalis. 
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droert Kal Tats adddAats hvutoupytais éxmemovn- 
uevav TOV KYopiov. pexpe pev odv “lamddLos 
OAKdow aktodoyors 6 avaTrAoUs éotiv él ota- 
Sious ov TwoAD AEiTrOVTAaS TOV TevTaKociwy, emt 
Sé Tas dvw Tores péxpe “Iditras tats éXarTooL, 
/ \ - a , / 
péxpe 0€ Kopdu8ns rots trotrapiots oKxadheot, 77- 
KTOLS pev Ta vOV, TO TadaLov 8 Kal povoEvrots: 
70 8 dvw 7d ert Kacrar@vos! ove éore rdOipor" 
maparrynnrot 5€ tives Pdyes Op@v Tapateivouct TO 
TOTAL®, PANNOY TE KAL HTTOV aV’T@ cuvamroveat, 
mpos Boppay, weTdAXwY TANpELS. TrELTOS 8 erty 
dpyupos év Tots Kata “Ikurray ToToLs Kal Tols KaTA 
LOATOVA, TOV Te TANALOY NEyOMEVOV KA) TOV véoV" 
cata d¢ Tas Kawtivas Neyouévas yadKos Te dua 
yevvatat Kab ypuvaos. éy apiatepa pev ovy éort 
tots dvathéover TA bpn TadTA, év def1G Sé mredtov 
péya Kai Dyndov Kal eveapTov Kal peyarddevd pov 
kat evBotov. éyer 66 cal o “Avas avardovr,? 
ovte 58 THALKOUTOLS CKAdECLY, OUT él TOTODTOD. 
vmépxertas O€ Kal abtod? perarretas éexovTa Opn, 
Kalnxer 5€ Tabtagmpos tov Tayov. Ta pev odv 
Tas peTadnretas ExovTa Ywpia avdyKn Tpaxéa TE 
eivat Kal Tapddurpa, oldmep xat ta TH Kaprn- 
Tavia auvartovTa, Kalb ért parrov trois KeAri- 
Bnpot. rotavrn 6€ Kal 4 Bastoupia, Enpa éyovca 
media Ta TapHKovTa Te” Ava. 


1 Kagradévos, Kramer, for KAaoravos. 

2 §”Avas avdrAovy, Kramer, from the conj. of Casaubon, 
for zidvas 6 dvdwdous ; editors following. 

3 abrod (vod, AC, ra, BZ), Meineke. 





1 Cotinae is not elsewhere referred to, and cannot be 
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the farms are fully improved with groves and gardens 
of the various plants. Now, up to Hispalis, the 
river is navigable for merchant-vessels of consider- 
able size, that is, for a distance not much short of 
five hundred stadia; to the cities higher up the 
stream as far as Ilipa, for the smaller merchant 
vessels; and, as far as Corduba, for the river-boats 
(at the present time these are builded boats, whereas 
in antiquity they were merely dugout canoes); but 
above Corduba, in the direction of Castalo, the river 
is not navigable. On the north, there are some 
mountain-ridges which extend parallel to the river, 
approaching it closely, sometimes more so, sometimes 
less, and they are full of mines. Silver, however, is 
the most plentiful in the regions about Ilipa, and 
in those about Sisapo—I mean what is called the 
Old Sisapo as well as the New Sisapo; and at the 
place called Cotinae+ both copper and gold are 
mined at the same time. Now on your left, as you 
sail up the river, are these mountains, while on your 
right is a large plain, high, very productive, with 
lofty trees, and affording good pasturage. The Anas 
also is navigable, though neither for such large 
vessels nor for so great a distance. Beyond the 
Anas, too, lie mountains that contain ores, and these 
mountains reach down to the Tagus River. Now 
the regions which contain ores are necessarily rugged 
as well as rather poor in soil, precisely as are the 
regions that join Carpetania, and still more so those 
that join Celtiberia. And such is the nature of 
Baeturia also, which contains arid plains that stretch 
along the Anas. 


identified. Du Thiel conjectures Constantia, about twenty 
miles from Almaden. 
25 
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4. Adrtn & 4 Toupdytravia Oavpuactas edruxer 
> n / 
Taudopou © ovans avris, ocavTws Oé Kal Todv- 
/ ‘ A A 
dopov, Serractableras Ta EVTUYHMATA TADTA TH 
exKOpmLoD* TO yap TepiTTeDOY THY KapToV 
dTrEewToAETAL padiws TO ANGEL THY VaVKANPLOV. 
an fa! - 
qolovat O€ TOUTO OF TE TrOTapOl Kal ai avayvoes, 
as eltov, éudhepets Tols morapois ovcat Kal ava- 
TrCOMEVaL TApaTANnTLMS éx OadaTTNS OD pLKpOIS 
4 b \ N / / ? \ > “ 
HOVOV, GAG Kal peydrois TKaperw Els TAS Ev TH 
pecoyata jones. admraca yap éote wedsas 4 U7rép 
THs Tapantas él row THs meta Tod Te ‘lepod 
? , \ Ss n ? 50 de “ 
AKp@THpPLov Kat UTHAWY. EVTAUVTAa O€ TOAAAYOU 
KotAdoes eis THY wscoyarav ex THS Gaddtrns dvé- 
/ “a 
Noval, papayks petptars ) Kal peiOpors éouxvias 
TotTapio, exTeTapévat éml woANovs oTadious: 
cf \ o ¢ a t > / 
ravtas 6€ mAnpovow at THS Oardatrns émiBdoes 
\ ‘\ f v4 9 ’ n \ 
KATA TAS TANMMUpLOAS, MoT avaTrEicbas pyndéev 
oe x \ A ? \ \ / al 
HTTOV H TOUS ToTaLOUS, GdAAa Kal BéEXTLOY* Tots 
2 al / 
yap KaTamnrols €otKe Tots ToTAamLoLs, aVTLKOTTOV- 
Tos yey ovbdevos, érrouptfovtos 5é Tov WeAdyous 
a \ ‘ 
kabatep Tov ToTaplou pevpatos dia THY TANUp- 
/ e + 9 / f > N\ ? “ x 3 
pida. at d ériPdoets peiCous eoly éevtavba 7) év 
Tols aAXNOLS TOTrOLs, OTL Eis Tropoy TUVM@PoULEVH 
\ ¢ 1 > r t 4 c 
atevoy » Oararta éx peyddou weAayous, by 7 
Mavpovoia rotet mpos thy “I Rnpiav, avaxoras 
‘ , “ 
AapPaver, Kal hépetat mpos Ta elxovTa pépy TIS 
a n “ / 
ys euTeTas. Evias bev OY TOV TOLOVTMY KOL- 
Adbwov KEevodvTal KATA Tas duTroTes, TLvVAas 8 ov 
N 
Tavratacu éemiretrret TO VOwp, éviat S€ Kal vijcous 
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4. Turdetania itself is marvellously blessed by 
nature; and while it produces all things, and 
likewise great quantities of them, these blessings 
are doubled by the facilities of exportation; for its 
surplus products are bartered off with ease because 
of the large number of the merchant vessels. This 
is made possible by the rivers, and by the estuaries 
as well, which, as I have said,! resemble rivers, 
and, like rivers, are navigable inland from the sea, 
not only for small boats but also for large ones, to 
the cities of the interior. For the whole country 
beyond the seaboard that lies between the Sacred 
Cape and the Pillars is a plain for a considerable 
distance inland. And here, at a large number of 
places, are inlets which run up from the sea into the 
interior, resembling moderate-sized ravines or simply 
river-beds, and extending for many stadia; and these 
inlets are filled by the overflows of the sea at the 
flood-tides, so that one can sail inland thereon as 
readily as on the rivers—in fact, better, for it is like 
sailing down the rivers, uot only because there is 
no opposing current, but because, on account of the 
flood-tide, the sea wafts you onwards just as the 
river-current does. And the overflows are greater 
on this coast than in the other regions, because the 
sea, coming from the great ocean, is compressed into 
the narrow strait which Maurusia forms with Iberia, 
there meets resistance, and then easily rushes to 
those parts of the land that yield to it. Now, while 
a number of the inlets of this kind are emptied at 
the ebb-tides (though some of them do not become 
wholly dry), yet a number of them enclose islands 


+ 3, 1. 9. 
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aroha Bdvovew éy éavtais, TOLAUTAL pev ovv 
elow at avaxtaess at peragu tov Te ‘lepot dxpw- 
Tnptov Kab Tay Lrnrdv, érridoat & eXour at a podpo- 
Tépay Tapa Tas ev ToLS adrous TOTTOLS* 1) ToLayTN 
ny emiooats éyer wey TL Kal TeovexTn ja 7 pos TAS 
xpelas TOY m0Lfomeveov’ TAELOUS yap Kot peiSous 
TOleL TAS dvaxvaess, TONAKIS Kal éml o oKTa oTa- 
dtous dvaTheouEevas, MOTE 7 poTov TLVG macav 
TOTHY mapexeras THY yh Kal evTerh T pos TE 
Tas éEaywyas TOV popriov Kat Tas eigayoryas. 
éyes 6€ TL Kal ox Am pov" ai yap év Tois morapols 
vauTintae 1 Sia THY opodpornra THS T™Anwpvplbos 
loxuporepov TH puces® TOY TOTAMAaY GV TUT VE- 
ovcay® xivduvov ob ptKpov Tals vaurdn pias éqrt- 
Pépovar, KaTaKo plo wevas TE Opotes Kal dvaKo- 
pilouevars. ai 6é aumarets éy Tats avaxvoeaty 
erat BraBepat: tats yap TAN appa ava Aaoyov 
Kab avtal Tapofwovras, 61a Te TO TAXOS Kab emt 
Enpas troddaKis éyxaTévlTov THY vaby. Tad TE 
Bocknpara, Els Tas vijcous dea Baivovra Tas ™po 
TOV mToTrapav i* apo TOV dvax to ewy TOTE [ev 
ouv Kal émexdvo On, TOTE 66 amennpdn, Brakopeva 
& éravenGeiv ovK loxucen, anna dsehOdpn’ Tas 
bé Bots ¢ace Kab TeTnpyKulas TO cupPBaivov Tept- 
pevev TY dvaxdpnow THS Pararrns, Kal TOoTE 
arraipew eis THY HmeLpov. 

5. Katapadovtes 8 obv tiv diow tev Trorev 


1 gi, before did, Corais deletes. 
2 pdoret, Siebenkees, for pice: ; ; SO subsequent editors. 
3 ayrimvéoveay, Corais, for dytirvéovoat; so Kramer, For- 
biger, and Meineke. 
, Jones inserts. 
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within themselves. Such, then, are the estuaries 
between the Sacred Cape and the Pillars, for they 
have an excessive rise of tide as compared with those 
in the other regions. A rise of tide like this affords 
a certain advantage to be utilised by sailors, namely, 
the estuaries are made more numerous and larger, 
oftentimes being navigable even for a distance of 
eight! stadia; so that, after a fashion, it renders 
the whole country navigable and convenient both 
for exporting and importing merchandise. And yet 
it also affords a certain annoyance; for, on account 
of the vehemence of the flood-tides, which press 
with superior force against the current of the 
rivers, navigation on the rivers is attended by no 
small danger to the vessels, alike in their descent 
and ascent. But in the case of the estuaries the 
ebb-tides too are harmful; for the ebb-tides too 
grow violent in proportion to the strength of the 
flood-tides, and on account of their swiftness have 
oftentimes even left the ship stranded on dry land. 
Again, the cattle which cross over to the islands 
that lie off the rivers or the estuaries have at times 
actually been engulfed; at other times they have 
merely been cut off, and in their struggle to get 
back to the land lacked the strength to do so, and 
perished. But the cows, they say, are by observa- 
tion actually aware of what happens, wait for the 
retirement of the sea, and then make off for the 
mainland. 

5. At any rate, it was because the people had 


i <<Hight,” the reading of the MSS. cannot be right 
(cf. 3. 3. 1). Penzel, followed by Corais, proposes eight 
hundred, and Groskurd, followed by Forbiger and Tardieu, 
proposes one hundred. 
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e of 5 f a 
ot avOpwrrot Kal Tas avaytoes Omolws Uiroupryety 
a / / “ 
Toi TOTAamosS SuUVamevas TOAELS ExTLO AY em” avTOY 
14 “A al 
kat adras Katoikias, cabdrep él Tov ToTapOv. 
TouTwy © éotiv 4 te’ Acta xal NdBpicoa xat”Ovo- 
Baxat’OccdvoBa kal MatvoBa cal ddXat wretous. 
TpocrapmPavovar 66 Kal d:apvyes oO” Grrov ryeyo- 
a A ¢ CY \ / \ 
yulae T@ ToNNaYOOEY Eivat Kal TONAAYOGE THY KO- 
Oo? \ \ 2 / \ \ \. \ e 
HLONV KAL T POS GNANXOUS Kal TpOS TOUS CEM. Kal at 
a, \ ¢ - 3 a \ \ 3. ON \ 
cuppolar dé BTAVTWS MherovorKaTa Tas él OND 
TAnuAS, taxeopévas émlt trav Sietpyovt@v icOuov 
TOUS Tépous Kal TR@TOUS aTepyalomévas,? BaTeE 
mopOmevecOas Kal eX T@Y ToTapLaV els Tas ava- 
“ f 
xuces KaxetOev Sedp0. araca & 1 éurropia mpos 
\ 3 / 3 \ \ \ ¢ , by 4 \ 
Thy “Iradiav éott Kat thy ‘Papuny, &¥ovca Tov 
n / n a ? id \ 7 i‘ 
TrObY péype TOV Yrnrov ayabov, wrAnv et Tis 
éors wept Tov mopOmov SdvoKxodia, Kab TOV ‘Te- 
/ \ ? a > fC A / \ \ 
Adytov roy ey Th Kal nas Oararry. ota, yap 
3 ~~ 
EVOLOU KALLATOS OL SpomoL TuVTENODVTAL, Kal pd- 
tad / a \ t f 2 
MoTAa TO TEAAYiCoYTL’ TOUTO 5é mpoahopoy éoTe 
Tals éurropixats oNKdolv. exovat 6€ Kal ot aveEpot 
Tdi ot wedayior. ampoceote b€ Kai H voV EeLpHun, 
“ 7 
TOV AnoTnpioy KaTadvO&Tar, oo! h cbutTraca 
a * f / 
brapxer pacrovn tots wroiopévors. itdtov S€ TL 
“ \ 
dynot Tlocesdwvtos typiicat cata Tov avaTdouv 
\ bd n 9 / vd 4 > > 9 A 4 
tov €x ths IBnpias, ors ot Kipoe cat éxetvo ro 
a f ‘ 
mTéXayos Ews TOD Lapd@ov KoATrov Trvéotey eTHoiaL 
1 Siaxeouevas erf, Meineke, for diepyouévas bd; Forbiger, 


and Tardieu, following. 
2 nal wAwToYs eas IN ee Meineke, and Miller-Diibner, 
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learned the character of these regions and that the 
estuaries could subserve the same purpose as the 
rivers, that they built cities and other settlements on 
their banks, just as on the rivers. Among these cities 
are Asta, Nabrissa, Onoba, Ossonoba, Maenoba, and 
several others. Again, canals that have been dug in 
a number of places are an additional aid, since many 
are the points thereon from which and to which 
the people carry on their traffic, not only with 
one another but also with the outside world. And 
further, the meetings of the waters when the flood- 
tides reach far inland are likewise helpful, for the 
waters pour across over the isthmuses that separate 
the waterways, thus rendering the isthmuses navigable 
also; so that one can cross over by boat from the 
rivers into the estuaries and from the estuaries into 
the rivers. But all the foreign trade of the country 
is carried on with Italy and Rome, since the voyage as 
far as the Pillars is good, except, perhaps, for a certain 
difficulty in passing the strait, and also the voyage 
on the high seas of Our Sea. For the sea-routes 
all pass through a zone of fair weather, particularly 
if the sailor keeps to the high seas; and this fact 
is advantageous to the merchant-freighters. And 
further, the winds on the high seas are regular. 
Added to that, too, is the present peace, because all 
piracy has been broken up, and hence the sailors feel 
wholly at ease. Poseidonius says that he observed a 
peculiar circumstance on his return voyage from 
Iberia, namely, that the east winds on that sea, as 
far as the Gulf of Sardinia, blew at a fixed time each 
tc anlar gw tes ee, 


- nal TAwrdy amepyaCouérwy (ABC) and rawrobs amepryald uevent 
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bS ‘ \ \ \ ? ? f A 4 ' 
to Kal TpLot pnoly eis “ITadiavy KaTapae ports 
mapadseveyOelst epi te tas Tupryaias vyacovs 

\ 
Kal Tept Zapoova Kal Ta Gra atravtTixpv TovTaV 

, a , 
Hépn THs AtBuns. 

b] 7 i n , ‘4 

6. “H&€ayerat & é« ths Tovpdntravias otros te 
Kal olvos modus Kab éXaLoy ov TOAD povoy, ANAG 

\ / s \ \ \ / \ / 
Kat KaNNOTOV: Kal KNpOS b€ Kal edt KaL TLTTa 
éFayerat Kal KoKKOS TONAN Kal pidtos OU Yelpav 
THS VwoTrikhs yas Ta Te vauTHyia cUMCTaoW 

> ff > > / ef é 3 \ 3 
auto. é& emixopias Uys, Gres Te opuxrol map 
avTOIS Elo KaL TOTAaLOY AAmUpaV PEevpAaTa OK 
Odirya, oUK dAtyn Sé ode ex THY drrov TapLyeia 
our évoey povov, AXA Kal éx« THs adArAns THS ExTOs 
UTHAOY Tapanrtas, ov Yetpwuv THs LlovrcKhs. TOAAD 
bé cal éc Ons mwpdtepov Hoyero, vdv O€ Epra waddov 
Trav Kopakav. Kal trepBory tis éots TOD Kad- 
Nous’ TaNaVTLalous yody @vodYTaL TOUS KpPLOVS Ets 
Tas oxelas. wrrepBory Sé nal Tov AerTaV Uda- 
oudTwv, admep of Laraxijrar? KaracKevatovery. 
a/ \ \ f b f 
apOovos oé kal Booxnudtwv adGovia tTravTotwv 
Kal kuvnyeciov. trav & dreGpiwv Onpiwyv amavis 
THY TOY yewpuyov AayLOéwr, ods Evior NEBypidas 
Mpocayopevovat: Aupaivoyvtas yap Kal puta Kat 

1 rapadievexdels, Kramer, for yap dievexdels; so Meineke. 


2 Saranijroa, Harduin, for Sadrijra:; so Groskurd, For- 
biger, Tardieu, and C. Muller. 


1 Poseidonius was near enough to Libya on this trip to see 
a number of apes on the shore (17. 3. 4). 

2 A crimson dye-stuff obtained from the dried bodies of 
the female scale-insects of the genus Kermes ilicis. The 
species referred to by Strabo feeds on the Quercus coccifera, 
a dwarf-oak, and is very common in the Mediterranean 
countries. 
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year; and that this was why he barely reached Italy 
even in three months; for he was driven out of his 
course in both directions, not only near to the Gym- 
nesian Islands and Sardinia, but also to the different 
parts of Libya! opposite to these islands. 

6. There are exported from Turdetania large 
quantities of grain and wine, and also olive oil, not 
only in large quantities, but also of best quality. 
And further, wax, honey, and pitch are exported 
from there, and large quantities of kermes,? and 
ruddle? which is not inferior to the Sinopean 
earth. And they build their ships there out of 
native timber; and they have salt quarries in their 
country, and not a few streams of salt water; and 
not unimportant, either, is the fish-salting industry 
that is carried on, not only from this county, but also 
from the rest of the seaboard outside the Pillars; 
and the product is not inferior to that of the Pontus. 
Formerly much cloth came from Turdetania, but 
now, wool, rather of the raven-black sort.4 And it 
is surpassingly beautiful; at all events, the rams are 
bought for breeding purposes at a talent apiece. 
Surpassing, too, are the delicate fabrics which are 
woven by the people of Salacia.5 Turdetania also 
has a great abundance of cattle of all kinds, and of 
game. But there are scarcely any destructive animals, 
except the burrowing hares, by some called “peelers’”’; 
for they damage both plants and seeds by eating the 


% As in 12. 2. 10, Strabo uses ‘* miltos” (‘‘ ruddle’’) as a 
general term in comparing, as sources of dyes, Spanish cinna- 
bar (red mercuric sulphide) and Sinopean ‘‘red earth.” 

4 Cp. 12. 8. 16. 

5 Alcacer-do-Sal. Pliny (Nat. Hist, 8. 73) also refers to 
the fabrics woven in this Lusitanian town 
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oT éppara prloparyodyres" kal TovTO oupBaiver 
Kad SAnv THY ‘1 Bnpiav axedar, Svareiver dé kal 
pHEXpL Maccanias, oxXrel dé Kal Tas VHTOUS- of bE 
Tas Dupvnotas oLKOUVTES AéyovTat peo Bevoacbat 
TOTE ™pos ‘Popatous Kata xepas alrnow" éxBan- 
AecOat yap vo TOY Cov TOUTOD, dv Texel pn 
Suvapevot bia TO Tris. T pos pev ovy Tov 
TocoUTOY icws ToAepov, os oUK adel cupBaiver, 
PO opa * dé Tivt Norpenh, cabdmep odewv Kal pudv 
TOV apoupator, ypEla THS TOTAUT HS errtxoupias, 
10s 6g TO HET pLov eLevpnvra TAELOUS Ofpas: Kat 
én Kal yaras ary pias, as AtBun pépet, Tpépovaty 
ee as htuwooavtes Tapiac wy els Tas émrds" 

¢ 3 ééhxovow é&m Tots dvukw, ods ay Kara 
rd Boor, H hevyev avayxalovow ets THY éTTL- 
paveray, éxtrecovTas 8& Onpevovary ot épertdres. 
thy b¢ adOocviay TAY exrcopSoeveov ex THis Toup- 
éntavias eupaviver TO pévebos Kal TO THOS 
TOV vavednplov" OAKAOES yap Heyeora Tapa 
TOUTCV TEOVTLY els A:cavapyeay Kal Ta, "Qaortta, 
THs ‘Pauns ériveov’ TO bé TACOS ptxpod Setv 
évaptrArov tots AtBuxots.” 

. Totavrns dé Tis peroryatas ovens THS év Th 
ToupSnravia, Kat THY TapaAtoy évaptddov eUpor 
Tis av Trois ex Gararrns ayabois. Ta TE yap 
daTpeadn mavra, Kat KON OELoT Kab ToL TAIOEo ty 
vmepBadhee Kal rots peyeGeot KaboXou KaTa THY 
é&m Oaratrav wacav, évradda de dtadepovTws, 


1 pop, Jones, for pOdpov. Meineke, Forbiger and others 
emend to gopg. Cp. Aristotle, Hist. An. 6. 37 (uvav.. 
7 pop). 
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roots.. This pest occurs throughout almost the whole 
of Iberia, and extends even as far as Massilia, and 
infests the islands as well. The inhabitants of the 
Gymnesian Islands, it is said, once sent an embassy 
to Rome to ask for a new place of abode, for they 
were being driven out by these animals, because 
they could not hold out against them on account of 
their great numbers. Now perhaps such a remedy 
is needed against so great a warfare (which is not 
always the case, but only when there is some de- 
structive plague like that of snakes or field-mice),1 
but, against the moderate pest, several methods of 
hunting have been discovered ; more than that, they 
make a point of breeding Libyan ferrets, which they 
muzzle and send into the holes. The ferrets with their 
claws drag outside all the rabbits they catch, or else 
force them to flee into the open, where men, stationed 
at the hole, catch them as they are driven out. The 
abundance of the exports of Turdetania is indicated 
by the size and the number of the ships ; for merchant- 
men of the greatest size sail from this country to 
Dicaearchia, and to Ostia, the seaport of Rome; and 
their number very nearly rivals that of the Libyan 
ships. 

7, Although the interior of Turdetania is so pro- 
ductive, it will be found that the seaboard vies with 
it in its goodly products from the sea. For the 
various kinds of oysters as well as mussels are in 
general surpassing, both in their number and in their 
size, along the whole of the exterior sea; but 


1 See 3. 4. 18. and foot-note. 





2 éxmoAAarAaciacios, after A:Buxois, deleted by 7; and so 
the editors in general. 
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ate kal Tov TAnUmUpidwy Kal TOY apTwTewV 
évTavéa avEopévar, as eixds aitias elvas Kal Tod 
a , 
mrnGous Kal Tod peyéOous dia THY yupvaciar. 
as © altws eyes kal wept Tov KnTéwv aravTor, 
dpvywrv Te Kal daraivev Kal dvontHpov, ov ava- 
dvoncavray daivetai tis vebwdous dis Kiovos 
Tots woppwbev ahopact' Kal oi yoyypot 6é atro- 
a An a / 
O@npiodyTat, TOAD ToY Tap Huiv DrepBeBrAnmEevos 
Kata TO méyebos, Kal ai opvpatvar Kal AdAa TACO 
“ f ‘4 
TOY ToLovTaY dYrwv. év 5& Kaptnia kypuKas 
SexaxoTvrous Kalb wopdipas daciv: év bé€ Tots 
éEwrépors Tomors Kal peifovs oydojKovTa pvav 
THY opUpatvay Kal Tov Yyoyypov, TaAavTiatov dé 
Tov ToAvTObA, SuTnyess 5€ Tas TevOidas Kal Ta 
/ “ ‘\ be \ 6 a] f / 
TapaTAjncia. Todvs 6é Kalo Ouvvos cuvehavveTas 
a n “ / 
Sevpo amd THs AAAns! Ths &E@Pev mapadrias? 
/ . 
miov Kal Tmayvs. tpépetar dé Bardvw Sdpvivy 
duopévyn Kata THs Oadarrys YapnarSyr@ Tiwi Tav- 
tatactv, ddpotatov 8 éxhepovon Kxapiov. Hep 
> al a 7 ‘\ \ \ > / 
kal év TH yH hverar TOAAD Kata THV “TBypiay, 
ef \ ¥ / ig x , 5 la 
pifas pev Exovca peydras ws av Terevas Spvos, 
éEatpouévn € Oduvouv tarewhs FWrrov: TocovTov 
& éxdépes Kaprrov, OoTE meTa THY axunY TANOY 
THY Tapariav® elvas THy Te évTds Kal THY éxTOS 
1 HAAns, Kramer, for dAéns; so generally the editors. 
Casaubon reads aAéns, Groskurd, aaéas. Probably the con- 
text should be emended to suit daAdas (cp. Aristotle, Hist. 
An. 8. 19, and Athenaeus 7. 63, 3012). 
2 wapaAlas, Casaubon, for radaids ; so all editors. 


* Apparently Baddvov has fallen out after aapadréav. 
Groskurd, Forbiger, and Meineke so read. 
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especially so here, inasmuch as the flood-tides and 
the ebb-tides have increased power here, and these 
tides, it is reasonable to suppose, are, on account of 
the exercise they give, responsible both for the 
number and the size of them. So it is, in the same 
way, with respect to all the cetaceans: narwhals, 
“phalaenae”’+ and spouting-whales; when these 
spout, the distant observer seems to see a cloud- 
like pillar. And further, the conger-eels become 
monsters, far exceeding in size those of Our Sea; 
and so do the lampreys and several other edible fish 
of the kind. And at Carteia, it is said, there are 
shells of trumpet-fish and purple-fish which hold ten 
cotylae,? and in the regions farther out to sea the 
lamprey and the conger-eel weigh even more than 
eighty minae,® the sea-polypus a talent,‘ the cuttle- 
fish are two cubits long—and other things in like 
proportion. Again, large numbers of plump, fat 
tunny-fish congregate hither from the other coast, 
namely, that outside the Pillars. And they feed on 
the acorns of a certain very stunted oak that grows 
at the bottom of the sea and produces very large 
fruit.® This oak also grows in abundance on the dry 
Jand, in Iberia; and although its roots are large like 
those of a full-grown oak, yet it does not grow as 
high as a low bush. But the sea-oak brings forth so 
much fruit that, after the ripening, the seacoast, 


1 The typical genus of whalebone whales called by the 
Romans ‘‘balaenae,” which is the term still used by 
zoologists. 2 About five pints. 

5 About eighty pounds. * About sixty pounds. 

Apparently the Quercus cocctfera (see note on ‘‘ Kermes ” 
3. 1.6.) is meant, but so far as is known no shrub or tree-like 
plant grows in salt water. 
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STrnrov, iy éxBarrovow a TA ycee" » © évTos 
Lryhav ENATTOV aet wal peaRov evploKerat. ever 
& 6 LloAdB:os Kal pexpe THs Aarivns ex im ren 
THY Bddavov TAUTND, él Ln apa, dyot, wal 7) Lapsw 
péper Kab 9 TANS LOX,COS TAUTD: Kal ot Ovvvot 
5 b0@ mréov cuveyyifouat Tats Sri Matts é&wOev 
depopevos, TOTO. loxvaivovras TAEOY,! THs Tpophs 
emtherTovans” elvat Té apa.” Oararrvov vv TO 
Edov tovTO’ HoecOas yap TH Bardave kal mriatve- 
cba Siagepdrras d am” auThs, popas 7 Te THS Badavou 
ryevouévns, popay Kal Tov Ouvvwy elvat. 

- Tooovrois dé THs T poeipynwevns x@pas aya- 
Bots KEXOPNYNMEVNS, ovx HKLOTA, ANNA Kal padora 
anobetast’ dy Ths Kal Javpdcere TO mepl Tas 
peTaddeias eupues® aTAaACa ev yap perry TOY 
TOLOUTM@Y éotly ) TOV TBnpev Xepa, ov maca 0 
eUeapTros ovo evdai Lov oUTMS, Kal padora, " 
TOY peTadhov eUTopovca.. om avLov 5 év aupo- 
Tépois evTUN Ely om dytov dé kal To THY alti év 
Odiyo Yopio mavToLors mn 0 byew peTadnors. % 
6¢3 Toupdintavia cal 7 Tposexs avrh Aovyov ou- 
déva aftov KATANELTCEL mépt THVOE THY aperny Tots 
émrauvely Bovropevors. ovTe yap ypuaos, ouvT 4 
apyupos, oveé én Narxos, ovce oidnpos ovdaLov THS 
ys ove ToovTOS oud oUT@S aryabos efiracrat 
YEVVG[LEVOS HEXPL vov. 0 be “pucds ov HETAr- 
AeveTau povon, adda Kat ouperae’ Katrapépouat 
S of motapol Kal of yYeipappoe THY YpvotTiY au- 


1 raéov, Corais, for whelov ; Kramer, and Meineke, 


following. re &pa, Tyrwhitt, for mapd. 
3 3é, for re; so the old reading (before Kramer), and. so 
Meineke. 4 ody? , Jones, for ob. 
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both inside and outside the Pillars, is covered with 
the acorns, for they are cast ashore by the tides. 
However, those inside the Pillars are always smaller, 
and are to be found in greater quantities. Polybius 
tells us that the sea casts these acorns ashore even 
as far as Latium, unless perhaps, says he, also Sar- 
dinia and the neighbouring land produce them. 
And further, the nearer the tunny-fish approach the 
Pillars, in coming from the exterior sea, the leaner 
they become, since their food fails them. This 
creature, says Polybius, is therefore a sea-hog, for it 
is fond of the acorn and gets exceedingly fat on it; 
and whenever the sea-oak has produced a large crop 
of acorns, there is also a large crop of tunny-fish. 

8. Now, although the aforesaid country has been 
endowed with so many good things, still one might 
welcome and admire, not least of all, but even most 
of all, its natural richness in metals. For the whole 
country of the Iberians is full of metals, although not 
all of it is so rich in fruit, or so fertile either, and in 
particular that part of it which is well supplied with 
metals. It is rare for a country to be fortunate in 
both respects, and it is also rare for the same country 
to have within a small area an abundance of all kinds 
of metals. But as for Turdetania and the territory 
adjoining it, there is no worthy word of praise léft to 
him who wishes to praise their excellence in this 
respect. Up to the present moment, in fact, neither 
gold, nor silver, nor yet copper, nor iron, has been 
found anywhere in the world, in a natural state, 
either in such quantity or of such good quality. And 
the gold is not only mined, but is also washed down; 
that is, the gold-bearing sand is carried down by the 
rivers and the torrents, although it is often found in 
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pov, Tohhaxod Kat év Tois avidpous TOTOLS OvTAD, 
GX’ éxet wev apayns err, ev 6€ TOUS er uxhvaTors 
aToNaure. TO TOD Xpvaov Wiyua’ Kal Tous avv- 
Spous 5é dhopnte emexdulovres vdare orieNrvov 
ToLovce TO wiry ea, Kab ppéara, S opva corres Kat 
addas TEXVAS eT LVOOUVTES TrvoEL THS dou Tov 
Kpuooy exrapBavovet, Kal WrEelw TOV Npvowpu- 
yvelwv éoTl viv Ta XpucoT)hvova mpooaryopevo- 
peva.. a&tovar be Tardtat toa? trap’ éavTois elvat 
Ta HETAANG Td TE” EV TO Keppevp Opes Kal Ta 
UT GUTH KElLEVAa TH Tupyfvy" TO PEVTOL théov 8 
Tavrevdey edSoxipel. év 88 Tois yaypace To 
xpuotov gaol evpioKer Oat TOTE KAL HutrtTpLatas 
Borovs, as Karotor wddas, peKpas xaddpaews 
Seouévas. gaci dé cal _M@ov oxLSomeveoy evpt- 
Oo KEL Bordpra Onrais Guora éx O€ TOD xpucob 
évromevou Kat cab arpopevou TTUMTN PL@OeL Tih yA 
To Ka0appa HAEKT Pov elvar’ maohuy 6 TOUTOU 
caberpopévou, ptypa EXOVTOS apybpov Kal xpuaod, 
TOV per dipyupov drroKaies Gat, TOV be “pucov 
Dmopeverv® evdud XUTOS yep o TUTOS Kal MaAw@oNS" 
Sua Todo Kal TO axipe THKETAL pGirXov 0 0 Xpuaos, 
ore n pro€, porary ovea, TULLET POS Exel POs 
TO €lKoY Kat Orayedpuevov pacts, 0 66 dvO pag 
éravanrioKel TOAV, UTEpTHKaY TH THodpoTHTe Kat 


toa, Madvig, for ra. 
2 rd Te, before év, the insertion of 7, and the editors. 
3 aréov, Meineke, for wAcZor. 





1 The Gauls. See 4. 4. 2. 2 The Cevennes. 
3 Apparently a native [berian word. Cp. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
33. 21. 
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the waterless districts also; but in these districts it 
cannot be seen, whereas in the flooded districts the 
gold-dust glitters. Besides, they flood the waterless 
districts by conducting water thithér, and thus they 
make the gold-dust glitter; and they also get the 
gold out by digging pits, and by inventing other 
means for washing the sand; and the so-called 
“ gold-washeries”’ are now more numerous than the 
gold-mines. The Galatae! hold that their own 
mines, both those in the Cemmenus? Mountains 
and those situated at the foot of the Pyrenees them- 
selves, are equal to those of Turdetania; the metals 
from the latter, however, are held in greater esteem. 
And in the gold-dust, they say, nuggets weighing as 
much as half a pound are sometimes found, which 
are called “palae,”? and they need but little re- 
fining. They further say that when stones are split 
they find in them small nuggets resembling nipples, 
and when the gold is smelted and refined by means 
of a sort of styptic earth* the residuum thereof is 
“electrum” ;> and, again, that when this electrum, 
which contains a mixture of silver and gold, is 
smelted, the silver is burned away, while the gold 
remains. For the alloy-type is easily fused and 
stone-like.6 For this reason, too, the gold is pre- 
ferably melted with chaff-fire, because the flame, on 
account of its softness, is suitable to a substance that 
yields and fuses easily; but the charcoal-fire con- 
sumes much of it because, owing to its intensity, it 


« Containing alum and vitriol. 

* Electrum is defined by Pliny (Nat. Hist. 33. 23) as con- 
sisting of one part of silver to four parts of gold. 

* In fact, the alloy is more easily fused, and harder, than 
either of the constituent metals. 
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STRABO 


9 f 3 \ ta) e + 4 \ f 
eEaipov. év 6 Tols petOpoxs * cupeTa Kal mha- 
yeTat TAnGLov éy TKAapALS, 7 i) opurreras ppeap, 7 
6é avevex Jetoa wa TAUVETAL. Tas dé Tob apyipou 
Kapivous totovow inpnrds, doTe THY éx TOY 
Bohov Aeypuv HET Eco pov eEalpec Oa Bapeia yap 
éoTe Kal dre pios. TOY dé YaNKoupyelwov Tuva 
Karetras Xpueeta, éF @ Oy TexuatpovTat yvpvaov é& 
avTav opuTTrerOat T pOoTEpov. 

9, Tlocerdavtos dé, (70 TrHOos TOV peTaddov 
err aupey Kab Thy apeTny, OUK aTéKXETAaL TAS ovr 
Gous pyTopetas, Gdnra ovvevGovota tats virep- 
Borais. ov yap dmictely TO pve dnoty, ¢ OTb TOY 
Spupav TroTe éumpnobeyrov n YM Takeloa, are 
apyupires Kat Xpuoites, eis THY emupaverav efélere 

La TO Tay Spos Kal wavTa Bovvor DAny eivat 
vopic LATOS UTO TOS ap Oovou TUXNS cerwpev- 
pevny. kaQdrov & ay elie, gnoiv, iSeov TOS: TOUS 
TOTOUS, Oncaupous Elva picews aevaous y Ta 
pebevoy nryEHovias GvéxNeLTrrov> ov yap TAovoLa 
povon, anNa, Kal UTOTAOVTOS WY, pyoiv, 1 Nopa, 
Kat map éxelvoss as adnOds Tov vroxGovtoy TOTov 
ovx 0" Adys, aN 2 Tovey KarouKel. Towatra 
pey ovy év apaie ® OX MATL elpnce Tepl TOUTOD, 
as av €x peTardov Kal avTOS TOAA@ XPwmevos 
TO Aoye. Thy © éripédecav gpikov THY TOV 
peradrevov Tov TapaTiOnor To ToD Padnpéws, 
ort dnolv éxeivos ért trav “ArTiK@v apyupetwr 


1 SelOpos, for épvOpois; a correction of Corais, from a 
conjecture of Casaubon. 


2 apaly, for odpayp (ABC), dpal (1) ; so the editors. 


1 In the word-play here Pluto is identified (as often) with 
Plutus, the god of riches. 
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over-melts the gold and carries it off as vapour. The 
soil is carried along in the streams, and is washed near 
by in troughs; or else a pit is dug, and the soil that 
has been accumulated is there washed. They build 
their silver-smelting furnaces with high chimneys, 
so that the gas from the ore may be carried high 
into the air; for it is heavy and deadly. Some of 
the copper-mines are called gold-mines, and from 
this fact it is inferred that in former times gold was 
mined from them. 

9. Poseidonius, in praising the quantity and the 
excellence of these ores, does not abstain from his 
usual rhetorical speech ; indeed, he enthusiastically 
concurs with the extravagant stories told; for ex- 
ample, he does not discredit the story, he says, that, 
when on a time the forests had been burned, the soil, 
since it was composed of silver and gold ores, melted 
and boiled out over the surface, because, as he says, 
every mountain and every hill is bullion heaped up 
there by some prodigal fortune. And, in general, he 
says, anyone who had seen these regions would declare 
that they are everlasting storehouses of nature, or a 
never-failing treasury of an empire. For the country 
was, he adds, not only rich, but also rich down below ; 
and with the Turdetanians it is verily Pluto! and 
not Hades, who inhabits the region down below. 
Such, then, are the flowery utterances of Posei- 
donius on this subject—himself drawing much of 
his language from a mine, as it were. Again, in 
speaking of the industry of the miners, he cites the 
statement of Demetrius of Phalerum. Demetrius, 
he says, states in reference to the Attic silver-mines,2 


* The silver-mines of Laurium. 
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ovT@ cuVTovws opUTTELY TOUS avOpa@moUs, ws av 
TpocdoK@vTov avroy avd&ew rov TdotTava: Kat 
TovTwy obv éudavites TapatAnciay THY oToVvdny 
Kal THY Pirepylav, cKoAas TELVOVTOD Ka Babetas 
Tas cupeyyas, Kal mpos Tovs év avtais amay- 
TOVTAS TOTAMLOUS TOANGKLS TOLs AiyuTTiols avap- 
f 1 / \ > v4 2 ? b] ‘ 
TrovvT@v' KoxyAiats. Tov O brov? ov Tavdrov 
elvat TovToLs ToTe Kal TOs "ATTLKOIS, GNX’ Exeivots 
pev alvirywate éotxévat THY peTadr€clav: boa ev 
yap avédaBov® dyoiv, ovx éxaPov, dca é etyor, 
amréBarov tovtos 8 wmrepdyav AvaLTEAH, ToS 
pev Yarxoupyots TéTaptoy pépos éEdyouar THs 
yijs Tov yadKov, TOV 8 apyupevovTay Tis 4 
idtaTav év tpiolv nuépats KiPoixovy tadXNavtov 
éEaipovot. Tov dé KaTTiTeEpoy ovK émtTOAHS evpl- 
oxecGal dyno, @ TovS taToptKo’s OpvAEiV, ANN 
dpuTtec Oar yevvaobar & éy te tols bmép tovds 
Avotravovs BapBdpow Kai év rais Karterepion 
ynools, Kal éx TOV Bpertavixay 6é els Tnv Macaa- 
Alay KopilerOar. év 5é Tois “AptaBpors, of Tis 
Avowravias tatatot mpos dpxtov Kat Svow eioty, 
éEavbeiy dynow thy yhv apyupiw, xatritépa, 
Vpuaio NEUKD (A4pyuvpopeyées yap éore), THY O€ yHv 


l gvarrAobyrwy, Corais, for avarAotyra; so the editors. 

2 roy 8 dAov, conj. of Scaliger, for roy SéAov. But perhaps, 
Tov 8 Z6dov (C. Miiller), which is generally accepted, is right ; 
or roy OdAov. (Meineke’s conj.). 

3 Meineke and others emend dvéAaBov to @uedAov, the word 
of Athenaeus (6. 23). 

* rictv, Corais, for ray; so the editors in general. 





1 Archimedes’ screw. Another method was that of divert- 
ing the water by subterranean trenches (Diod. Sic. 5. 37.) 
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that the people dig as strenuously as if they expected 
to bring up Pluto himself. So Poseidonius implies 
that the energy and industry of the Turdetanian 
miners is similar, since they cut their shafts aslant 
and deep, and, as regards the streams that meet 
them in the shafts, oftentimes draw them off with 
the Egyptian screw.! However, the whole affair, he 
says, is never the same for these miners as for the 
Attic miners; indeed, for the latter, mining is like a 
riddle: “ What they took up,” he says, “they did 
not take, yet what they had, they lost” ;# but, for the 
Turdetanians, mining is profitable beyond measure, 
since one-fourth of the ore brought out by their 
copper-workers is pure copper, while some of their 
private adventurers who search for silver pick up 
within three days a Euboean talent of silver. ‘Tin, 
however, is not found there on the surface of the 
ground, he says, as the historians continually repeat, 
but is dug up; and it is produced both in the 
country of the barbarians who live beyond Lusitania, 
and in the Cassiterides Islands; and tin is brought 
to Massilia from the British Islands also. But 
among the Artabrians, who live farthest on the 
north-west of Lusitania, the soil “ effloresces,” he 
says, with silver, tin, and “white gold” (for it is 
mixed with silver). This soil, however, he adds, is 


2 This riddle was said to have been propounded to Homer 
by some fishermen after they had had bad luck. They sat on 
the sand with their small catch, and became covered with 
vermin. The fish they abandoned, but the vermin they 
could neither abandon nor catch. Demetrius, Poseidonius, 
Diodorus Siculus (5. 37), Athenaeus (6. 23), and Strabo apply 
the riddle to Attica’s loss of invested capital when the 
revenues from her mines failed. 

S About fifty-seven and one-half pounds avoirdupois. 
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TaUTnY Pepe TOS TroTAaLOUs* THY bé oKaNoL TAs 
yuvaixas Olrauooas wrvvew év HONTNpLOLS THEK- 
Tots eis Kiorny.* oUTOS wey TEDL TOY peTadrOY 
TOLavT elpnxe. 

10. TorvBros dé, Tov Téeph Kapyndova Néav 
d.pryupelov pono dels, peyote pev elvat dat, 
Sue xe dé Tis TONEWS BTOV ErKoTt oradious, Teplee- 
Anhora KVKAOV TeTpAakoT Loy cradion, 6 Strov TéTTA- 
pas pupidoas av0 pare Mévely TOV épyaloueévav, 
dvadépovtas TOTe TO SHU Tov ‘Pwpaiov xa? 
éxdarny nyepay Siopupias Kab _TEVTAKLTX MAS 

paxmds. (Tay dé KaTepyaciay THY bev &adAnv ed 
(waxpa yap éoTt), THv Oé cupTny B@rov THY 
apyuptriv dyat Korrecbar Kal Koo Kivors eis Bodaip 
Laptacbat,” xkom@TecO an 6e Tay Tas brooracess, 
Kab TANLY Sindoupevas ATroxeopmevoy TOY voOaTwY 
comreacOat tiv Oé TELM THY UTOTTACLW yeoveu- 
Deioay, aroxulévtos TOD poruPsou, xabapov TOV 
dpryupov éEdyev. éote 56 Kalb viv Ta apyupeia, 
OU pevTOL dnuocta, ore éytavda ovTe ep Tots 
adro1s TOTFOLS, QrXr els idtwrexas peTérTacay 
KTNTELS" Ta 6é Xpuceia Onpocveverat Ta WELD. 
éy dé xal Kacradove Kat adroLs TOTroLs LoLoyv ote 
peTardov opuxtod poruBoov: Tapape meer as 6é Te 


Kal TOUT@ TOU apyvpov pK pov, ovyY wate AvOL- 
TéNeLy amroxabai pew avrov. 


1 eis klorny, Kramer, for émumoaryv (AC), ém) xlorny (B); 
so the editors in general. 


* Casaubon emends d:apracba: to dar rac Oat ; all later editors 
following. 





* This simple method (now called “‘ jigging”) of separating 
the mineral from the light refuse is still inuse. The sieve is 
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brought by the streams ; and the women scrape it up 
with shovels and wash it in sieves woven basket-like. 
Such, then, is what Poseidonius has said about the 
mines. 

10. Polybius, in mentioning the silver-mines of 
New Carthage, says that they are very large; that 
they are distant from the city about twenty stadia 
and embrace an area four hundred stadia in circuit ; 
and that forty thousand workmen stay there, who (in 
his time) bring into the Roman exchequer a daily 
revenue of twenty-five thousand drachmae. But as 
for the processes of the work, I omit all he says 
about it (for it is a long story) except what he says 
of the silver-bearing ore that is carried along in the 
streams, namely, that it is crushed and by means of 
sieves disengaged in water;! then the sediment is 
again crushed, and again strained through (the 
waters meantime being poured off), and crushed ; 
then the fifth sediment is smelted, and, after the lead 
has been poured off, yields the pure silver. The 
silver-mines are still being worked at the present 
time ; they are not state-property, however, either at 
New Carthage or anywhere else, but have passed. over 
to private ownership. But the majority of the gold- 
mines are state-property. Both in Castalo and else- 
where there is a special metal of mined lead ; this, 
too, has a slight quantity of silver mixed with it, 
though not enough to make the refining of it 
profitable. 


shaken up and down under water, and by gravity the heavier 
substance goes through the sieve to the bottom, the lighter 
forming a layer on top, which is scraped off. The Greek 
phrase (translated literally above) is syncopated, as is the 
further description of the process. 
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11. Ov word & drrobev trod Kactaravos éote 
Kal To Opos, éE od pety dacs tov Bair, 3 
Kadovow Apyupody bia Ta apyvpeta Ta év avTo. 
TTovvBeos Sé kat tov “Avav nat rodrov é« ths 
KerrtiBnpias pety doe, diéyovtas GAXiA@V oor 
épvakooious otadious: avénOévtes yap of Kedri- 
Bypes éroincay Kat thy mAnoidyopov Tacav 
Omevumoy EavTtois. éoixact 8 of maratol Kadelv 
tov Bairw Taptnoody, ra 8 Tddepa nal tas 
Tpos avTny vncous EpvOeav: S:drep ob rws eitrety 
vrokauBdvovat Xtnatyopov mept tod I'npvdvos 
Bovkonrov, Scots yevrynbetn 

axyedov avtiépas Krewas ’Epvbetas 

Taprnscov motayod mapa mayas areipovas 

apyupopivous, 

év KevO move TéTpas.+ 
dueiy 88 ovacdy éxBorav tod Trotapod, mod év 
TO petakv yopo KatotKeicOar mpotepoy activ, 
iv Kareiobar Taptyncodrv, 6povupoy TO TOTAL, 
Kab Thy yopav Taptnooida, iv viv TovpdodX01 
vépovtat. xal EpatocOévns 8& thy cuvexh TH 
Kadarn Taprnocida xareicbat dno, cai ’Epv- 
Gevav vijcoy evdainova. mpods dv ’Aptepidwpos 
avTieyov kal TadTa Wevdds réyecOat dno. vm 
autov, Kaddrep kat TO ard Tadetpwyv eri ro 
‘Tepov dxpwtnpiov Sidornpa dméyev hpepav wévTe 
TAOVY, OV TELOVWY bYTMY } YINiwY Kal éTTAKO- 
ciwv oradiwv, Kal TO Tas durotes wéxpe Sedpo 
mepatovcba. avtl tod KiKX@ wept Tacav THY 
oixovpevny cupBaiverv, Kal TO Ta TpoTapKTLKA 
an See Bergk’s re-arrangement of the words, Poet. Lyr. iii. 


ad * 
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1]. Not very far from Castalo is also the mountain in 
which the Baetis is said to rise ; it is called “ Silver 
Mountain’’ on account of the silver-mines that are 
in it. According to Polybius, however, both this 
river and the Anas, though distant from each other 
as much as nine hundred stadia, rise in Celtiberia ; 
for, as a result of their growth in power, the Celti- 
berians caused the whole neighbouring country to 
have the same name as their own. The ancients 
seem to have called the Baetis River “Tartessus”’ ; 
and to have called Gades and the adjoining islands 
“ Erytheia”’ ; and this is supposed to be the reason 
why Stesichorus spoke as he did about the neat-herd 4 
of Geryon, namely, that he was born “about opposite 
famous Erytheia, beside the unlimited, silver-rooted 
springs of the river Tartessus, in a cavern of a cliff.” 
Since the river had two mouths, a city was planted 
on the intervening territory in former times, it is 
said,—a city which was called “ Tartessus,” after the 
name of the river; and the country, which is now 
occupied by Turdulians, was called “ Tartessis.”’ 
Further, Eratosthenes says that the country ad- 
joining Calpe is called “ Tartessis,” and that 
Erytheia is called “Blest Isle.” Eratosthenes is 
contradicted by Artemidorus, who says that this is 
another false statement of Eratosthenes, like his 
statement that the distance from Gades to the 
Sacred Cape is a five days’ sail (although it is not 
more than one thousand seven hundred stadia), and 
his statement that the tides come to an end at the 
Sacred Cape (although the tides take place round the 
whole circuit of the inhabited world), and his state- 


1 Kurytion. 
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, n ? 

pépn THS "[Bnpias etrapod@repa elvat mpos THY 

\ 

Kerrey 4} kata Tov @Keavoyv TréovGL, Kal boa 
\ if 

57 ddra elonne IvOda mictevcas, de adraloveiar. 
12. ‘O & ie / r x \ 

: € ToLnTns, Torudwvos TIS WY Kal 

2 of Lo > \ € Oe 7 

ToAvLoTMWpP, Olowaww ahopyas ws ovde TOVTaY 

t mn / n 

GAVHAKOOS éoTL TOV TOTV, El TLS OpOH>S TUAXO- 
/ fal “ “a 

yifecOat Bovr\orto am’ apdhoiv, THY TE YeEipor 

\ n 

Aeyomevwy rept avTov, kal TOY Awevov Kab adn- 
f A 

Oéctepov. xelpoy pév, Ott mpos dvow éoyarn 

Heovev avTn, OTrov, KaOdTrEep avTOS Pyoty, eis TOV 

@KEeavov €wrrimret 


\ / > , 
Naprpov Paos HErLoL0, 
ev / / >. N\ 4 A 
EXxov vinta pératvay ért Ceidwpov apoupav. 


(I. 8. 485) 


4 86 wwE Se Sdaodnpov nat Th “Ady wAnatalov 
Shirov, 6 Sé"Adns re Taptdpo. eixdlos odv* av 
Tis. axovovta® mept Taprncocod tov Taptapoy 
éxel0ev mrapovoudoas Tov écxaroy THY UTOYOovioy 
rorwv, wpocbeiva. S& Kat povOov, To TowTiKoY 
cotovra. Kabdrep Kal rovs Kippepious eidas 
év Bopetors Kab Copepois? oixjcavtas Toots Tots 
kata tov Booropov ipvcev avtovs spos' TO 
“Adn, Taya Kal katd Te Kowov TOV lover éxOos 
Tpos TO porov TobTo Kal yap Kad? “Opnpov uy) 
Mixpov pd avTOD A€youot THY TaY Kippepiov 


1 ov, Groskurd inserts, after eixd(ot. 

2 dxotvovra, Kramer, for axotwy r4; Miiller-Diibner, and 
Meineke, following. 

3 Copepots, Corais, for (epdpats; so the editors. 





1 Cp. 1. 4. 3-5, 2. 4. l and 3. 4. 4. 
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ment that the northerly parts of Iberia afford an 
easier passage to Celtica than if you sail thither by 
the ocean; and, in fact, every other statement which 
he has made in reliance upon Pytheas,! on account 
of the latter’s false pretensions. 

12. The poet,2 man of many voices, so to speak, 
and of wide information, affords us grounds for the 
argument that even these regions were not unheard 
of by him, if one were only willing to argue scientifi- 
cally from both statements that are made about these 
regions, not only from the worse, but also from the 
better and more truthful. Worse, namely, the state- 
ment that Tartessus was known by hearsay? as 
“farthermost in the west,’ where, as the poet him- 
self says, falls into Oceanus “the sun’s bright light, 
drawing black night over earth, the grain-giver.” 
Now, that night is a thing of evil omen and as- 
sociated with Hades, is obvious; also that Hades is 
associated with Tartarus. Accordingly, one might 
reasonably suppose that Homer, because he heard 
about Tartessus, named the farthermost of the nether- 
regions Tartarus after Tartessis, with a slight altera- 
tion of letters; and that he also added a mythical 
element, thus conserving the creative quality of 
poetry. Just as the poet, because he knew that 
the Cimmerians had taken their abode in northern 
and gloomy regions about the Bosporus, settled them 
in the neighbourhood of Hades, though perhaps he 
did it also in accordance with a certain common 
hatred of the Ionians for this tribe (indeed, it was in 
the time of Homer, or shortly before his time, they 
say, that that Cimmerian invasion which reached as far 


= Homer. = In Homer’s time. 
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fal > a 
&podov yevécOar Thy weypt THS Aiodidos Kal THs 
"Tavias. tats 6é Kuavéass érroinoe wapatAncios 
\ 4 2 \ \ / ? / ¢ 
Tas IDnayerads, det rods pwvdous amo tive ioto- 
pray éevayav. xaneTas yap Twas pwvOevet méTpas, 
kabamep Tas Kuavéas haciv, €& ot Kat Lupmdn- 
a / 
yades KanodvTa SsoTep Kal Tov “laoovos trapé- 
> Lae n \ ¢ \ X / 
Once O¢ avTav Toby. Kal o KaTa Tas Zryras 
/ A“ 
dé mopOues Kat o KaTa TiKediav brnydpevoy avTa 
Tov tept Tov Wndayerav po0ov. mpos pev 8) TO 
yelpov amo THs Tov Taptapov pvOorrotias aivit- 
Touro TiS av THY TOV ToOTeY pYHUNY TOV Tepl 
Taptnooop. 
13. IIpos 6€ To BéAtvov éx TovTwv: H Te yap 
‘H f ? / } a @ n \ 
PAaKNEOUS TTPATELA peypl OeUPO TAPOENMOVCA Kal 
‘ad / le) “A 
tov Dowixwv vréypadev avT@® wrovrTov twa Kal 
pabuuiay Tov avOpworwv. ovtot yap PoimEw 
ottas éyévovto cpodpa troyetpior, wate Tas 
Trelous Tov év TH Toupdntavia Toreov Kal Tov 
/ le) n 
Tiynotov ToTrwy vT éxeivav viv oikeicOat. Kal 1 
tov ‘Odvacéws S€ otpateia Soxe? por Sedpo yevy- 
Geioa Kal iatopnbeioa tm’ abtod mapabodvas 
/ ef \ ‘ 3 f f 
mpopaci: wote Kal thy Odveceav, Kxabdtep 
kat thy Ikeda, dro tév cupPdvto@v petayayetv 
els woinow Kal thy ovvyOy Tois Twotntais pvOo- 
\ 
qoulav. ov yap pmovoyv o Kara thy Itadtav Kat 
ys f f A \ Cal - 
DLKEMLAV TOTTOL Kal AXXNOL TLVES TOY TOLOVTOY 
fal ¢ ? 3 ‘ \ > a 3 / 
on WLela vTroypapovap, aNNa Kab ev TN) I8npia 
t n 
Osvocea Tons SeixvuTat Kal AOnvas tepov Kat 





1 Odyssey 12. 61; 23. 327. 
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as Aeolis and Ionia took place). Again, the poet 
modelled his “ Planctae” + after the “Cyaneae,”’ 
always bringing in his myths from some historical 
fact or other. For example, he tells a mythical story 
of certain rocks that are dangerous, just as they say 
the Cyaneae are (from which fact the Cyaneae are 
also called ‘‘Symplegades’’), and this is the reason 
why he cited Jason’s voyage through them. But 
both the strait at the Pillars and that at Sicily 
suggested the myth about the Planctae. As regards 
that worse statement, therefore, one might get a 
hint from the mythical invention of Tartarus that 
Homer had in mind the regions about Tartessus. 

13. As regards the better, on the other hand, one 
might get hints from the following: In the first 
place, the expeditions of Heracles and of the 
Phoenicians, since they both reached as far as 
Iberia, suggested to Homer that the people of 
Iberia were in some way rich, and led a life of 
ease. Indeed, these people became so utterly sub- 
ject to the Phoenicians that the greater number of 
the cities in Turdetania and of the neighbouring 
places are now inhabited by the Phoenicians. 
Secondly, the expedition of Odysseus, as it seems 
to me, since it actually had been made to Iberia, 
and since Homer had learned about it through 
inquiry, gave him an historical pretext; and so he 
also transferred the Odyssey, just as he had already 
transferred the Iliad, from the domain of historical 
fact to that of creative art, and to that of mythical 
invention so familiar to the poets. For not only do 
the regions about Italy and Sicily and certain other 
regions betray signs of such facts, but in Iberia also 
a city of Odysseia is to be seen, and a temple of 
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STRABO 


add\ria pupta tyyn tis te éxeivou wrdvns, Kal 
Gdiwv Tov éK TOD TpwiKxod TroArAénou yevomuéevor 
Kal én’ ions KakwoavTey Tovs Te TrodEeunOévras 
kal tovs édovtas THY Tpotav (kal yap obdtor 
Kadpetav vieny ériyyavov npuévot), Tov Te olKeov 
Kkareplappévov, Kai TOV Aadtpav drbywuv eis 
éxactov éhyrvOotwv, cvvéBy Tots epidedOetouy 
avreovaws éx« tav Kiwwdivav KaTa& AnoTetas 
TpémecOat Kab Tots “EXXnot, tots pev Sta 7d éx- 
metopOnabat, Tots bé bia Thy aicyivnv, Exdotov 
mT podaBovTos 


f 
aiaypov To. Onpoy Te péveELv 
n ? 
AVEU TOV OLKELMY, 
Keveov Te veer Oat 


(Il. 2, 298) 


” > \ / 4 “ 3 ? f 
wap avtovs maddy. % Te Tod Aivetou wapadé- 
SoTas wAdvn Kat Avtyvopos cab 4 TOV ‘Everdv: 
e iA e / \ f 
@oavuTws Kal % Atoundous te kal Meverdov cal 

/ 
"Odvacéws Kat GKNOV TAELOVOY. O TOivUY TrOLNTHS 
Tas TocavTas otpateias éml Ta EocyaTa Tis 
Tnplas taropnxes, TuvOavomevos 5é Kal mrODTOV 
\ of ? f ¢ \ f 26 VA 
Kal Tas dAdas aperds (oi yap PDoivines ébrjrovv 
ToUTO), evTavda TOV Tov evoeROv ErAace Yapov 
¢€ 
kat to "HAvotov rediov, ob gdyow o Upwrevs 
‘ 
arotcnoey tov Mevédaor: 


aNXAG o” és "AdAvotov wediov Kal Teipata yains 
abavato, méuroucw, 661 Eavbos ‘PadayavOvs, 
TH TwEep pnictyn Bioryn Tédet avO pwrrotowv* 
ov videos ovr ap Yemwav modvs ovdé mor 
ouBpos; 
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Athene, and countless other traces, not only of the 
wanderings of Odysseus, but also of other wander- 
ings which took place thither after the Trojan War 
and atlicted the capturers of Troy quite as much 
as it did the vanquished + (for the capturers, as it 
happened, carried off only a Cadmean victory ”). 
And since the Trojan homes were in ruins, and the 
booty that came to each Greek was but small, the 
result was that the surviving Trojans, after having 
escaped from the perils of the war, turned to acts of 
piracy, as did also the Greeks; the Trojans, because 
their city was now in utter ruins; the Greeks, for 
shame, since every Greek took it for granted that it 
was “verily shameful to wait long” far from his 
kindred “and then” back to them “ empty-handed 
go.” Thirdly, the wanderings of Aeneas are a 
traditional fact, as also those of Antenor, and those 
of the Henetians;? similarly, also, those of Diomedes, 
Menelaus, Odysseus, and several others. So then, 
the poet, informed through his inquiries of so many 
expeditions to the outermost parts of Iberia, and 
learning by hearsay about the wealth and the other 
good attributes of the country (for the Phoenicians 
were making these facts known), in fancy placed 
the abode of the blest there, and also the Elysian 
Plain, where Proteus says Menelaus will go and make 
his home: “ But the deathless gods will escort thee 
to the Elysian Plain and the ends of the earth, where 
is Rhadamanthys of the fair hair, where life is easiest. 
No snow is there, nor yet great storm, nor ever any 


1 Cp. 1. 3. 2, vol. I, pp. 177-179. 


‘® Alluding to the myth of Cadmus and the dragon’s teeth. 
3 Iliad 2. 852. 


a es 
* @medotow, Kramer, for amre@otcw (ACI), amiotow (B); 
so the editors. 
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GAN alet Zehvporo Auyd mvetovTos antas 
°Q \ > f/f > 4 b Q f 
KEaVOS avinaw avarruyew av pwrrous. 


(Od. 4. 563) 


TO TE yap evdepov Kat 70 eUTvouy Tob Ledvpov 
TAUTNS éorl THS xeopas oixeloy, ea meptou TE Kab 
dees ovons, TO Te én Tots TE pact THS Ys, 
eg’ ois kal tov “Adny pepvbetobai paper. 6 TE 
‘PaddpavOus maparedels wroypadhes Tov mrnatov 
7 Miv@ rorroyv, epi ov hyo. 


évO’ Hrot Mivwa idov Acos aydaov viov, 
Nptceoy oxnmTpoy éyovtTa, Oeutorevovta vé- 
KUOOL. 


(Od. 11. 568) 


Kab ob pera TadTa 6 mounTal Tapamhyova Opu- 
robot, THY TE ent Tas 'npvovov Boas oTparetay 
eal Thy én Ta pada Tov ‘Eo repidov 7a, xpuoea 
Oo avros oTpaTelay, Kal Maxdpov Teves VATOUS 
Katovoudlovtes, as Kat viv Secxvupévas topev ov 
TOAD amablev Tav axpwav THs Mavpovaias tov 
avrixetpevony tots Tadeipots. 

14. Tots 6& Dolvixas Néyw pnvuTas: Kal Tis 
‘TAnpias Kat THS AcBuns THY apiorny OUTOL KaT- 
éoxov T™ po THs rLKLas THS ‘Opnjpov Kal dleTéreo av 
KUptot TOV TOT OY bvTes, pex pes Ob ‘Papaior KaT- 
éXUC GY auTay THY Ye pwoviay. Tov & TPnpreob 
TAovTOV Kal TAUTA papTUpLa Kapxndoviot pera 
TOU Bapra oT parevo avTes KatéraBor, ds pacuw 
ob ouyypagels, pdrvais apyupais Kal midots Xpo- 
pévous tous év Th Tovpdntavia. trordBo 0 adv 
Tes ék THS TOAARS edSaspovlas Kab Maxpaiwvas 
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rain; but always Oceanus sendeth forth the breezes 
of clear-blowing Zephyrus.” For both the pure 
air and the gentle breezes of Zephyrus properly 
belong to this country, since the country is not 
only in the west but also warm; and the phrase “ at 
the ends of the earth”’ properly belongs to it, where 
Hades has been “mythically placed,’ as we say. 
And Homer’s citing of Rhadamanthys suggests the 
region that is near Minos, concerning whom he 
says: “There it was I saw Minos, glorious son of 
Zeus, holding a golden sceptre, rendering decisions 
to the dead.” Furthermore, the poets who came 
after Homer keep dinning into our ears similar 
stories: the expedition of Heracles in quest of the 
kine of Geryon and likewise the expedition which 
he made in quest of the golden apples of the 
Hesperides—even calling by name certain Isles of 
the Blest, which, as we know, are still now pointed 
out, not very far from the headlands of Maurusia 
that lie opposite to Gades. 

14. The Phoenicians, I say, were the informants 
of Homer; and these people occupied the best of 
Iberia and Libya before the age of Homer, and 
continued to be masters of those regions until the 
Romans broke up their empire. The wealth of 
Iberia is further evidenced by the following facts: 
the Carthaginians who, along with Barcas, made a 
campaign against Iberia found the people in Turde- 
tania, as the historians tell us, using silver feeding- 
troughs and wine-jars. And one might assume that 
it was from their great prosperity that the people 
there got the additional name of “ Macraeones,” ! 


1 «* Long-livers,” 
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dvopac Ojvar TOUS evOdde avO porous, Kab padora 
TOUS Tryewovas, kat d:a todto “Avaxpéovta ev 
oUTMS elTrety" 


"Eyoy’ ovr’ ay ‘Aparbins 
Bovdotuny Képas our ered 
TEVTHKOVTA TE KAL EXATOV 
Taptyccot Bactrevoar: 


(Frag. 8, Bergk) 


‘Hpddorov dé kal Td dvoua Tob Baciréws Kara 
ypanpat, Kareoavra “‘Apyavdavioy- 4 yap otTa 
beEarr Cy TLS h toov tovT@ Tot “Avaxpéovtos, i) 
KOWWOTEPOY oUTE Taprnocod TONDY Xpovoy Bace- 
Nedoas. vos dé Taptnocody tiv viv Kaptniav 
Mpooaryopevovet.” 

15. TH dé TAS. yeopas evdarpovia Kal TO Huepov 
Kat TO TONLTLKOY curnxorovOnce Tots Toupdn- 
Tavois® Kab TOLS Kenrexots dé Oua THY yerTviacww, 
os elpnKe TloauBeos, 7 3 Oa Ty ovyyéverav, AX’ 
éxetvous MeV NTTOV' TA TONG yap Koon Oov cdow. 
of pévToL Toupénravel, Kat paria Ta, OL Trept TOV 
Bair, TENEWS ELS TOV ‘Popaiov peTaReBrnvrar 
TpoTroy, ovdée THs SsaréxtTov Ths odherépas ert pe- 
HUNLEVOL. Aativot Te ot TALC TOL yeyovact, Kai 
érotKous elAnhace “Pwpatous, Mote pixpov aré- 

1 76, Siebenkees and Corais insert, from the conj. of 
Tyrwhitt, 

* Meineke (followed by Forbiger and Tardieu) regards 
yap . +. mpooayopevovor as a marginal gloss and unwar- 


rantedly omits it from the text. 
3 #, Jones inserts. 





1 The sacred she-goat which suckled Zeus in his infancy. 
For gratitude Zeus placed her among the constellations, 
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and particularly the chieftains ; and that this is why 
Anacreon said as follows: “I, for my part, should 
neither wish the horn of Amaltheia,+ nor to be king 
of Tartessus for one hundred and fifty years’’; and 
why Herodotus recorded even the name of the king, 
whom he called Arganthonius.2 For one might 
either take the phrase of Anacreon literally or as 
meaning “a time equal to the king’s,” or else in a 
more general way, “nor to be king of Tartessus for 
a long time.” Some, however, call Tartessus the 
Carteia of to-day.® 

15. Along with the happy lot of their country, the 
qualities of both gentleness and civility have come to 
the Turditanians; and to the Celtic peoples, too, on 
account of their being neighbours to the Turdetanians, 
as Polybius has said, or else on account of their kin- 
ship; but less so the Celtic peoples, because for the 
most part they live in mere villages. The Turde- 
tanians, however, and particularly those that live 
about the Baetis, have completely changed over to 
the Roman mode of life, not even remembering 
their own language any more. And most of them 
have become Latins,‘ and they have received Romans 


Her horns gushed, one with nectar and the other with 
ambrosia. The ‘“‘horn of Amaltheia” became proverbial for 
the cornucopia inexhaustible. 

2 <*Silver Locks” is a fair equivalent of the Greek word. 
Herodotus says he reigned eighty years and lived one hundred 
and twenty (1. 163). 

* Strabo’s thought reverts to §1l above. Cp. Pliny (Nat. 
Hist. 3. 3), who speaks of “ Carteia, called by the Greeks 
Tartessus.” 

* That is, they acquired the so-called ‘‘Latin rights of 
citizenship,” which comprehended more than ‘‘forei gn rights” 
but less than “‘ Roman rights.” Cp. 4. 1. 12, 


be, 


STRABO 


Kovet Tov TAVTES elvat ‘Popaior. ai Te vov 
TUVPKLO MEDAL TONELS, 4 Te ev TOS KeAtixots Tak- 
avyourTa Kab 4 €v Tots Toupdovrous Adyovota 
"Hyepira wal a) meph TOUS Kerri Bnpas Kaicapav- 
yourra Kal ddr eviat KatoKias THY petaBodny 
TOV AEX era Gy TONTELOY eupavifovat. Kat o7 
TOV IBypev boot TAUTIS eiot THS idéas ToyaTou 
NeyouTas év 66 TovToLs eat Kal ob KedriBnpes ob 
mavrov voutabévtes tote Onptwmdéoctatot. TavTA 
fev Tepl TOUTMY. 


III 


. "Ado 5é rod “Tepod marcy axpornptou THY ap- 
ae ap Bdvouew éml Garepov pépos THS TAparias, 
TO TpOS TOV Tayor, KoMros éotiv: éresta apa TO 
BapBapiov Kat at tov Tdyou éxBoral mdyolor, 
ep as evuTrroig * oT aouoL eiol déaas evradla dé 
Kal dvayvoes, ov pia érl mrELouS 7) TeTPAKOGTLOUS 


1 royarot, Kramer, for eroAdro:; Muller-Dubner, Forbiger, 
Tardieu, and M eineke, following (the accent being Meineke’s) ; 
mgor read oroAdra: } roydro.. Op. 3. 4.20; and Dio Cassius, 
46. 55, éxadretro dé éxcelvn (i.e. Gallia Narbonensis) pay ToyaTa, 
Ott Te cipyvikwT épa. mapa tas tAAas €ddner elvae nat re cal TH 
eo OAT: TH “Papi TH Gorey expavro Hin- 

2 ebdumaola, Corais, for ev@drAo ; editors following. 

3 For déka Corais (followed by Groskurd, and Forbiger) 
writes diacdocos (o’) or Siandctor Séxa (o’t’), omitting the ® 
(MSS.) before cio. C. Muller (followed by Tardieu), con- 
jectures , a (xfAcoc) for & and writes as follows: aradioe xiAcat* 
ela) 58 xal vrata k.t.A. But the problem is further complicated 
by Strabo’s later reference to a ‘‘ tower,” which indicates 


that several words have fallen out of the text—probably 
after ev @umAolg. 
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as colonists, so that they are not far from being all 
Romans. And the present jointly-settled cities, Pax 
Augusta in the Celtic country, Augusta Emerita 
in the country of the Turdulians, Caesar-Augusta 
near Celtiberia, and some other settlements, manifest 
the change to the aforesaid civil modes of life. 
Moreover, all those Iberians who belong to this class 
are called “Togati.”1 And among these are the 
Celtiberians, who were once regarded the most 
brutish of all. So much for the Turditanians. 


III 


1. Now if we again begin at the Sacred Cape, 
following the coast in the other direction, namely, 
towards the Tagus River, there is first a gulf, then a 
promontory, Barbarium, and near it the mouths of 
the Tagus; and the distance to these mouths in a 
direct voyage is ten? stadia. Here, too, there are 
estuaries; one of them extends inland from the 


1 The MSS. are nearly unanimous in support of ‘ Stolati,” 
‘wearers of the stola,” but this was a matrons’ garment at 
Rome. Cp.3. 4.20. Again, Dio Cassius (see note on opposite 
page), in speaking of (rallia Narbonensis, says that it was called 
‘‘Gallia Togata,” both because it was reputed to be more 
peaceable than the others and because the people there were 
already (43 B.c,) wearing the Roman garb. 

* As the MSS. stand, “ten” cannot be right. Strabo 
probably wrote ‘‘ two hundred” (or “two hundred and ten”’), 
if he meant from Barbarium ; or ‘‘ one thousand,” if Fron 
the Sacred Cape. The latter seems more likely, for it is in- 
conceivable that Strabo would leave out the distance from 
the Sacred Cape to Barbarium and thus break his otherwise 
continuous circuit of distances extending all the way from the 
Trophies of Pompey (3. 4. 1.) to Cape Nerium. See critical 
note on opposite page. 
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STRABO 


ctadiovs ard Tov reyOévTos Tipyov, Kab? Hv 
wdpevovtat éml Yardceav.t o Sé Tdyos cal rd 
TNATOS Yel TOV aTOu"aTOS ElKOTL TOU aTAadlwY 
Kat TO Bdbos péya, Bote puptaye@ryots dvamNel- 
cat. ddvo 8 dvayioes ev trols trrepKerpévors 
WovelTat Tedto.s, STAY Ab TAAL yivwrrTal, Bore 
merayiCew pev ert éxatoyv kab twevTiKxovta ora- 
Stovs Kal moety TAwWTOV TO Tediov, év 88 TH émdvw 
dvaytoe Kal vjcov drodapBdvew boov tpraKxovrTa 
cTadiwy TO piKos, TAaTOS S& pxpdv aroXelTov 
TOD pnKkous, evaroes? Kab evdurerov. Keita & 
9» vioos Kata Mopwva modw ed? Kxetpévny év Sper 
TOU TOTaMLOU TANGLOY, adect@aay THs Oararrns 
dcov mevtakootovs atadiovs, ~yovcay 8é xal 
yapav ayabny thy répcE Kal Tos avdrdovs evTreE- 
Tels péypt wev moAdod cal peyddows oxddeat, TO 
6é€ Notrrov Tots Totaptots: Kal vrép tov Mopava 
0 ért paxpotepos avdmdovs éotis tavty bé TH 
monet Bpodtos o Kaddaixos mpocayopevbeis 
OpeNnTnpi@ Npwmevos éroréunoe mpos tovs Av- 
oiTavovs Kal KaTéoTpeye TovTOVS. Tots dé TOD 
ToTapod KrEiOpos* éretetyice® tHv Odvortrova, 


1 ér) Saddnev, C. Miller, for efrov Aanera; so Tardieu. 

2 ebadcés, conj. of Casaubon, for edadrés ; so most editors. 

3 xara Mépwva mba ed, Corais, from the conj. of Casaubon, 
for xara Adyor amwodurety; so Forbiger, Muller-Dubner, 
Tardieu, and Meineke. 

4 «rlOpots, conj. of Meineke, for wAlépois. 

5 érerelxice, Casaubon, for érexelpnoe ; so Kramer, Miiller- 
Dibner, and Meineke. 
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afore-mentioned tower! for more than four hundred 
stadia, and along this estuary the country is watered 
as far as Salacia.2 Now the Tagus not only has a 
width of about twenty stadia at its mouth, but its 
depth is so great that very large merchant-ships can 
ascend it. And when the flood-tides come on, it 
forms two estuaries in the plains that lie above it, so 
that it forms a sea for a distance of one hundred and 
fifty stadia, and renders the plain navigable, and also, 
in the upper estuary, encloses an island about thirty 
stadia in length, and in breadth a trifle short of the 
length—an island with fine groves and vines. The 
island is situated opposite Moron,? a city happily 
situated on a mountain near the river, at a distance 
of about five hundred stadia from the sea. And 
further, not only is the country round about the city 
rich, but the voyages thither are easy—even for 
large ships a considerable part of the way, though 
only for the river-boats the rest of the way. And 
beyond Moron, also, the river is navigable for a still 
greater distance. This city Brutus, surnamed 
Callaicus,* used as a base of operations when he 
warred against the Lusitanians and brought these 
people under subjection. And, to command the bar 5 
of the river, he fortified Olysipo, in order that the 


* Strabo seems previously to have referred to a tower (on 
Barbarium ?); but if so, the words have fallen out of the 
manuscripts. 

* The Greek text is corrupt, but it seems certain that 
Strabo wrote ‘‘Salacia” here. It is about 400 stadia from 
Barbarium. Cp. Ptolemaeus 2. 5. 

3 Now Al-Merim. 

* D. Junius Brutus was thus surnamed from his subjection 
of the Callaicans, 136 B.c. 

® The narrows at Lisbon. 
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3 


iy + éyot Tovs avamrous édevOépous Kal Tas dva- 
KopLoas Tay émiTndetwy, WoTe Kal TOY Tepl Tov 
Tdyov roXewov attar Kpatioctat. mTorvixOus & 6 
TOTAMLOS Kal ooTpéwy TAnpns. pel & eywv tas 
apyas é« KertiBypwv d:4 Overtovev cal Kaprn- 
Tava Kat Avottavay él dvow ionpepivny, péxy pt 
Tocod Tapaddnros ov TO Te "Ava xal T@ Bair, 
peta 5€ TAVTA adioTapevos exElVOV, ATOKALVOVT@V 
Tpos THY VOTLOV Trapadtay. 

2. O68 UrrepKelpevor TOV ex Devrov Op@v ‘Qpn- 
TAVOL MEV ELOL VOTLOTATOL Kab péx pL THS Taparias 
SuncovtTes éx pépous THS évtds Sryrov. Kapry- 
Tavol 6€ eta TovUTOUS pos ApKToUS, eita Ovér- 
taves Kal Ovaxxato, b¢ @y o Aovptos pet, Kat’ 
"Axovteray® rodiv Tov Obaxkaioy éyov biadBaow. 
Kadraixol 8 toratot, THs apewhs éréyovtes 
TOMANY O10 Kal Svopaywrtator dvTEes TO TE KATA- 
woteunoavtTs Tous Avattavovs avrol Tapéoyov THY 
érrw@vupiay, Kab voV HON TOs TAEla TOUS TOY Avat- 
tavav Kaddaixovs xarelobar taperxevacav. TIS 
pev ovv “Opnravias xpatiotevovoed éors mons 
Kaoctaror, kab Opia. 

3. Tod de Tdyou ra mpos dpxtov 4 Avottavia 
éott péytotov Tov IBypixdv ¢Ovdv Kal wretoTors 
xpovois vo “Pwpaiwy moreunbév. epréyer dé 
THS YOPAS TAVTNS TO ev VOTLOY TEUpOV o Tadyos; 

1 °Odvorreva, Kramer, for gAocw, retaining the és &y (after 
8Aocw in the MSS.); but Meineke reads as above. 


2 "Axodreay, conj. of Kramer, for ’Axdvriay; so Meineke, 
and Tardieu. 
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voyages inland and the importation of provisions 
might be unimpeded ; so that among the cities about 
the Tagus these are strongest. The Tagus abounds 
in fish, and is full of oysters. It rises in Celtiberia, 
and flows through Vettonia, Carpetania, and Lusitania, 
towards the equinoctial west,t up to a certain point 
being parallel to both the Anas and the Baetis, but 
after that diverging from those rivers, since they 
bend off towards the southern seaboard. 

9. Now of the peoples situated beyond the 
mountains mentioned above,” the Oretanians are 
most southerly, and their territory reaches as far as 
the seacoast in part of the country this side of the 
Pillars; the Carpetanians are next after these on the 
north; then the Vettonians and the Vaccaeans, 
through whose territory the Durius River flows, which 
affords a crossing at Acutia, a city of the Vaccaeans ; 
and last, the Callaicans, who occupy a very consider- 
able part of the mountainous country. For this 
reason, since they were very hard to fight with, the 
Callaicans themselves have not only furnished the 
surname for the man who defeated the Lusitanians 
but they have also brought it about that now, already, 
the most of the Lusitanians are called Callaicans. 
Now as for Oretania, its city of Castalo is very 
powerful, and so is Oria.® 

3. And yet the country north of the Tagus, 
Lusitania, is the greatest of the Iberian nations, 
and is the nation against which the Romans waged 
war for the longest times. The boundaries of this 
country are: on the southern side, the Tagus; on the 


1 Literally, the sunset at the equinox. * 3.2.3. 
% Identical, apparently, with Nuestra Senora de Oreto, near 
Granatula. 
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TO 6 éoméptoy Kal TO APKTIKOV 0 wKEavOS, TO 
S éwOsvov of te Kaprntavol nat ot Ovértwves 
Kat Ovaxxaios cal Kaddaixol, ra yoopiwa &Ovn 
TaANa Sé ove AELov Gvopaley Sid THY wLKpPOTNTA 
Kal THY adoEiav’ UTEevayTias 5é Tals voOV eviot Kal 
tovtous Avattavovs dvopdlovow. 8pyopo 8 eiaty 
éx TOD mMpobs wm pépovs ot pev KadXaixol Te TOV 
"Actovpwv Over xab trois KertiBnpow,+ ot & 
GANot Tois KertiBypor. To pev ody pHKos méxpt 
Nepiov? rpioxyirtov oradimv, To 6€ wAGTOS TOD 
EXNATTOV, 6 ToLel TO EWOLVOY THEVPOY Els THY aYTE- 
Ketyevny twapariav. trynrov 8 éotl 1d éwOevov 
Kal TpAaxXv, % Oe droKepévn Yopa medias Taca 
Kar wexpt Oararrns wAnv ddriywor dpav ob peyd- 
Aov' 7 5% Kab tov "AptororérAn dyow o Toce- 
Swvios ove OpOGs aitidoOas THY Tapadiay Kal THY 
Mavpovciay tév wAnppupidov Kal Tov ayTo- 
Tew’ Tadtppoety yap davat THY OddatTav Sia TO 
Tas dxpas inyyndds Te Kal Tpayvelas eivas, Seyoue- 
vas Te TO KDUaA oKANPAS Kal dvTaTObLOoUcAaS TH 
ion Bia? ravavtia yap Ouveddets elvat al raTrecvas 
Tas WAElLoTas Ops Neyov. 

4. HS obv yopa, wept fs Aéyouev, eddaipov 
ré éort Kal Svappetrat mrotapols peyddols Te Kal 
puKpots, atracw éK Tov éewObivaGy pepdv, Tapad- 
AHroLs TS Tay: &youor Oé al dvdTAovs ol Wretous 
Kat Whryua Tod Ypucod wAELaTOY. yvapluwTaToL Oé 
Tov ToTtapay édeFfis TS Tayo Movvdas, dvatAovs 

L Kear(Bnpow, Groskurd, for “IBnpow ; so the other editors 

2 uéypt Nepfov, C. Miller, for puplwy nal; so Tardieu. 

8 +H ton Bia, T. G. Tucker, for rH *IBupiz. 
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western and northern, the ocean; and on the eastern, 
the countries of the Carpetanians, Vettonians, Vac- 
caeans, and Callaicans, the well-known tribes; it is 
not worth while to name the rest, because of their 
smallness and lack of repute. Contrary to the men 
of to-day, however, some call also these peoples 
Lusitanians. These four peoples, in the eastern part 
of their countries, have common boundaries, thus: 
the Callaicans, with the tribe of the Asturians and 
with the Celtiberians, but the others with only the 
Celtiberians. Now the length of Lusitania to Cape 
Nerium is three thousand stadia, but its breadth, 
which is formed between its eastern side and the 
coast-line that lies opposite thereto, is much less. 
The eastern side is high and rough, but the country 
that lies below is all plain even to the sea, except a 
few mountains of no great magnitude. And this, of 
course, is why Poseidonius says that Aristotle is 
incorrect in making the coast-line+ and Maurusia the 
cause of the flood-tides and the ebb-tides; whom he 
quotes as saying that the sea ebbs and flows on 
account of the fact that the coast-lands are both 
high and rugged, which not only receive the waves 
roughly but give them back with equal violence. 
For on the contrary, Poseidonius correctly says, the 
coast-lands are for the most part sandy and low. 

4. At all events, the country of which I am 
speaking is fertile, and it is also traversed by rivers 
both large and small, all of them flowing from the 
eastern parts and parallel to the Tagus ; most of them 
offer voyages inland and contain very great quantities 
of gold-dust as well. Best known of the rivers 
immediately after the Tagus are the Mundas, which 


1 Of Iberia. 
67 
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STRABO 


éywv puxpous, Kal Ovaxota woattws’ peta 88 
tovtous Aovptos waxpober Te péwy Tapa Nopuavriav 
Kal TOANAS GAXas TOV KerriBypwv cai OtaxKkatov 
KaTOLKIAS, peyarors T avaTTrEoMEevos oKadhEecLD 
érl oxTakoatous ayedoyv TL oTadious. ElT GAXOL 
ToTapol’ Kalb wera TovTous 6 THS AnOns, dv tives 
Atpatiay, ot 6é BedtOva xarodor kat odtos & éx 
KerriSypov cal Ovaxxaiwy pel, cal o wet avo 
Batves (0 5€ Mividv dact) rorv péytoros Tov 
éy Avottavia Torapuor, él dxtaxocious Kal avTos 
> f / / \ 3 
avaTredpevos atadious. Tloweda@vios 8 éx Kav- 
TaBpev Kal avtov pely dynow mpoKxertas S€ THs 
éxBorHs avtov vicos Kal yndal Svo Sppyous eyou- 
cat. eémaveiv & aktov thv vow, btt Tas bx0as 
trypnras Exovow of Twotapol Kal ixavas déyerOar 
Tois petOpos THy OdratTay TAnppVpODCAY, Bate 
wy umepxeta Oar, pd emumohdtery év Tots Tedtots. 
THs pev ovv BpovTou otpareias Opos ovTOS, Tepat- 
Tépw & eioly Addo THElovs TOTAaMOl TapddAANAOL 
Tois NeyGeiow. 

5.”Toratrot 8 oixodow “ApraBpoe rept tHv 
dxpav, 7) xadreiras Népsov, ) nab Tis éomepiov 
mreEvupas Kal THs Bopelov mépaséoti. Weprorkodas 
S avrnv Kerrixol, ovyyevets trav ért TO “Ava. 
Kal yap Tovtous kal Toupdovrous oTpatevoavTas 
éxelae oTacidoas hact peta THY SsaBacw Tod 
Atpata rotayod mpos 66TH ordce: Kal arroBonts 
TOD HrYEMOVOS ryevouerns, KaTapetvat oxedacbevTas 








1 «* Forgetfulness.” 
2 “¢Belion” is probably an Iberian corruption, or cognate, 
of the Latin ‘‘Oblivio.” 
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offers short voyages inland, and likewise the Vacua. 
After these two is the Durius, which, coming from 
afar, flows by Numantia and many other settlements 
of the Celtiberians and Vaccaeans, and is navigable 
for large boats for a distance of about eight hundred 
stadia inland. Then come other rivers. And after 
these the River of Lethe,! which by some persons is 
called Limaeas, but by others Belion;? and this 
river, too, rises in the country of the Celtiberians and 
the Vaccaeans, as also does the river that comes after 
it, namely the Baenis (others say “ Minius’’), which 
is by far the greatest of the rivers in Lusitania—itself, 
also, being navigable inland for eight hundred stadia. 
Poseidonius, however, says that the Baenis rises in 
Cantabria. Off its mouth lies an island, and two 
breakwaters which afford anchorage for vessels. 
The nature of these rivers deserves praise, because 
the banks which they have are high, and adequate to 
receive within their channels the sea at high tide 
without overflowing or spreading over the plains. 
Now this river was the limit of Brutus’ campaign, 
though farther on there are several other rivers, 
parallel to those mentioned. 

5. Last of all come the Artabrians, who live in the 
neighbourhood of the cape called Nerium, which is 
the end of both the western and the northern side 
of Iberia. But the country round about the cape 
itself is inhabited by Celtic people, kinsmen of those 
on the Anas; for these people and the Turdulians 
made an expedition thither and then had a quarrel, 
it is said, after they had crossed the Limaeas River; 
and when, in addition to the quarrel, the Celtic 
peoples also suffered the loss of their chieftain, they 
scattered and stayed there; and it was from this 
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STRABO 


avTobe éx ToUTOU dé Kal TOV TOT Lov AxjOns 
ayopevO vac. eyours O€ ob “ApraBpot TONELS 
ou vas év KON TVVOLKOULEVAS, OV OL TAEOVTES 
Kat NPopevot Tols TOTOLS ‘ApraBpav LLEVA ™ poo 
aryopevovow" ot 6€ voy TOUS ‘ApraBpous "Apo- 
TpeBas Karova Ly. Edun Mev ov mept Tpiaxovra * 
THY NoOpav véwerar THY peragy Tayou Kal TOY 
"A praBpor, evdatpovos 6é TAS yopas vrapxovans 
KATA Te KapTous Kal Bocknpata Kat TO TOU Ypu- 
cou Kak apyupouv Kab Tav _Tapamhnoioy THOS, 
OWS of TAELOUS AUTO, TOV am THS yHs aevres 
Biov, é év AneTnpLoes SueTEXouY Kal ouvEexet TONE Mp 
™ pos TE aNNap ous Kal TOUS omopous avrots d1a- 
Baivovres TOV Tayor, & Eos émavo ay avrous Popaior, 
TATELVOTAVTES KAL KOLAS TOLNTAaYTES TAS TOAELS 
avTay Tas Theioras, évias be Kat _ cuvoreiCovres 
Bénrtov- Hpxov dé Tis dvopias TAUTNS yh Spetvot, 
Kabdmep eiKOS" AUT pay yep yewowevot Kal ae 
KEKTNUEVOL TOV adRoT piov ereOvpouv. dé 
GipvVOMEVOL TOUTOUS aKupor TOV idioy é Ipyov Ka- 
Gioravro é& avaryens, Orr avTt Tov _yewpysiy 
err oN MOUY Kat ourot, Ka cuveBatve THY Ywpav 
dipeoumevny orelpay ovcay TOV éuditay ayalav 
otKeloO at UTO Myo TOY. 

6. Tous & oby Avotravots dacww évebpevTixovs, 
eLepevyntixous, o€ets, Koupous, eveFeNtKTOUS: GoTi- 
Scov & avrovs Sivrouy éxew thy SiaueTpov, KotNov 


1 CZ, and B (after a correction), read wrevrjxovra ; Groskurd 
following. 





1 Some of the MSS. read ‘“‘fifty.” Pliny (4. 35) says there 
are ‘‘forty-six peoples” in Lusitania, but his Lusitania 
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circumstance that the Limaeas was also called the 
River of Lethe. The Artabrians have many thickly- 
peopled cities on that gulf which the sailors who 
frequent those parts call the Harbour of the Art- 
abrians. The men of to-day, however, call the 
Artabrians Arotrebians. Now about thirty ! different 
tribes occupy the country between the Tagus and 
the Artabrians, and although the country was blest 
in fruits, in cattle, and in the abundance of its gold 
and silver and similar metals, still, most of the people 
had ceased to gain their livelihood from the earth, 
and were spending their time in brigandage and in 
continuous warfare both with each other and with 
their neighbours across the Tagus, until they were 
stopped by the Romans, who humbled them and 
reduced most of their cities to mere villages, 
though they improved some of their cities by adding 
colonies thereto. It was the mountaineers who 
began this lawlessness, as was likely to be the case ; 
for, since they occupied sorry land and possessed but 
little property, they coveted what belonged to the 
others. And the latter, in defending themselves 
against the mountaineers, were necessarily rendered 
powerless over their private estates, so that they, too, 
began to engage in war instead of farming; and the 
result was that the country, neglected because it was 
barren of planted products, became the home only 
of brigands. 

6. At any rate, the Lusitanians, it is said, are 
given to laying ambush, given to spying out, are 
quick, nimble, and good at deploying troops. They 
have a small shield two feet in diameter, concave 


comprehends more territory than that of Strabo. Ptolemaeus 
(2. 5) gives a list of fifty-seven cities as belonging to Lusitania. 
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STRABO 


eis To Tpocev, TeAXapaao éEnptnpuévoy (ove yap 
TopraKas obT avTiraBas éyer). mapatidls mpos 
ToUTOLS } KOTrIS’ ALvVOO@paKes OL TAELOUS* aITdVLOL 
dé ddvoLO@TOIS KpaVTaL Kal TpLrodiass, of S ar- 
Roe veupivors Kpaveotv’ ot melol bé Kal xvnuidas 
éyovow, axovtia 8 exaotos mreiw’ tives dé Kal 
Sopatexpaevrat. émidopatises 66 yaArKeat. évious 
Sé TOY TpocoiKovyTwy TO Aovpio rotapo Aa- 
KoviKas Otdyev haciv, adrerTTnplots yYpwmévous 
dis Kat aupiass éx AOwv sSiatrupwy, ~Wuypodou- 
TpobvTas Kal povoTpopobytas xabapiws Kal \LTOs. 
Butixor 8 eiot Avocravol, Ta Te omhayyva ét- 
Brétrovaw, ovK éxtéuvovres: mpocentBrérover Oe 
Kab Tas ev TH TAEUPA préBas, Kal Inrapavres 6 
TEK Lak pOVT aL. omNayxvevovtat dé Kal 8: av8- 
POTOV AlyYUAaN@TwOY, KAadUTTOVTES aayols’ E46 
bray mANYH bd TA oMAdyyva bd TOD tepo- 
OKOTOV, MAVTEVOVTAL TPOTOV EK TOD TTOLATOS. 
Tay 6 adovTay Tas yelpas amoKoTTOVTES TAS 
defias avariOéacuy. 

7."Amavres 8 ot Gpeot ALTOL, Udpororat, 
Yapuateivat, Babetay Kataxeyupévor THY Kony 
yuvaixov oixny’ pitpwodpevor 6€ Ta péTwTa 
peayovTas. tpayohayotot 5€ wadiora, Kal TO 
"Apes tpayov Ovovat Kal rors aixpar@rous kal 





1 Not ‘‘eating only one kind of food” (Stephanus’ 
Thesaurus, Liddell and Seott, and elsewhere). Athenaeus 
(2. 21) quotes Phylarchus as saying that ‘‘the Iberians 
always eat only one meal a day.” Cp. also Xen. Cyropaedia 
8. 8. 9. See the translator’s note in Classical Quarterly, 
London, April, 1917, pp. 132-134. 
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in front, and suspended from thé shoulder by means 
of thongs (for it has neither arm-rings nor handles). 
Besides these shields they have a dirk or a butcher’s- 
knife. Most of them wear linen cuirasses; a few 
wear chain-wrought cuirasses and helmets with 
three crests, but the rest wear helmets made of 
sinews. The foot-soldiers wear greaves also, and 
each soldier has several javelins; and some also make 
use of spears, and the spears have bronze heads. 
Now some of the peoples that dwell next to the 
Durius River live, it is said, after the manner of the 
Laconians—using anointing-rooms twice a day and 
taking baths in vapours that rise from heated stones, 
bathing in cold water, and eating only one meal 
a day; and that in a cleanly? and simple way. 
The Lusitanians are given to offering sacrifices, and 
they inspect the vitals, without cutting them out. 
Besides, they also inspect the veins on the side of the 
victim ; and they divine by the tokens of touch, too. 
They prophesy through means of the vitals of human 
beings also, prisoners of war, whom they first cover 
with coarse cloaks, and then, when the victim has 
been struck beneath the vitals by the diviner, they 
draw their first auguries from the fall of the victim. 
And they cut off the right hands of their captives 
and set them up as an offering to the gods. 

7. All the mountaineers lead a simple life, are 
water-drinkers, sleep on the ground, and let their 
hair stream down in thick masses after the manner 
of women, though before going into battle they bind 
their hair about the forehead. They eat goat’s-meat 
mostly, and to Ares they sacrifice a he-goat and also 


2 Cp. Diodorus Siculus, 5. 33, where the cleanly habits of 
the Celtiberians are similarly spoken of. 
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immous’ totodat bf i Kal exaTouBas éexdotou yévous 
¢ 
BAAnviKds, os Kal Tivdapos oe 


mavra Ove ExarTov. 


TEdodCt dé Kat ary evas yeppucovs Kab OTALTLKOVS 
Kal immeKous, TUY ET Kat Opop@ Kal L SraxpoBodic ue 
Kat Th omerpnoov paxyn. ot d Gperoe Ta SvO pépn 
TOU &TOUS SpuoBardye XpOvrar, Enpdvavres kat 
Koavres, elTa adéoavres Kab apTorroina dpevot, 

wor arotibecOar eis xpovov- Xpovras be Kat 
cue" oivout 8é omavilovt as’ Tov oé€ yevopuevov 
TAXD dvaioKouel KATEUWOULEVOL pera TOV GuUry- 
yevav" avr édaiov dé Bovripe Xpavrat Kaby- 
pevot TE Sevrvobat, mept tous Toiyous Kabédpas 
oixodountas é éyovTes, Tpoxdbnvrat 6é kal! Putay 
Kal Teeny. _Tepepopntov dé TO Selarvor, Kab Tapa 
TOTOV O opxobvras ™ 0s avrov Kab oaMriyya xo- 
pevoves, aAra Kal avarropevor Kab oxralovtes* 
év Baorntavia $& Kal yuvaixes avape avdpace 
dyriNapBavéepevas® TOV NEUpOv. pehavelwoves 
ATavTes, TO TAEOV ev oayors, év oloep Kal oTL- 
Bacoxotrotct. xnptvors 6é dryryetous XPOvT as, 
xabarrep Kab of Kertoé. at yuvaires ° év / evovpact 
Kab avOivais eo Bjoea Sidyouow: avrt 5é vopi- 
THLATOS of ye® Diavy év Pdber hoptiov dpuoR7A 
Xpavrat, 7 Tod apyupov éAdo patos dmoréuvovres 
dtddact. Tors 5é€ Gavatoupévovs KaTaTeTpovet, 


1 ofvov, Jones, for otve. Cp. dy rots omavtCouévors 2. 5. 26. 

2 avipdot dvr Nap Bas duerct, Groskurd, for avr) mpocaytTiAau- 
Baye evan ; ; so Forbiger and Meineke. 

2 of ye, Groskurd, for of 8¢. 





1 Athenaeus gives a rather full description of the Celtic 
banquet (4, 36), but he says nothing of waxen vessels. The 
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the prisoners and horses; and they also offer heca- 
tombs of each kind, after the Greek fashion—as 
Pindar himself says, “to sacrifice a hundred of every 
kind.” They also hold contests, for light-armed 
and heavy-armed soldiers and cavalry, in boxing, in 
running, in skirmishing, and in fighting by squads. 
And the mountaineers, for two-thirds of the year, 
eat acorns, which they have first dried and crushed, 
and then ground up and made into a bread that may 
be stored away for a long time. They also drink 
beer; but they are scarce of wine, and what wine 
they have made they speedily drink up in merry 
feastings with their kinsfolk; and instead of olive- 
oil they use butter. Again, they dine sitting down, 
for they have stationary seats builded around the 
walls of the room, though they seat themselves 
forward according to age and rank. The dinner 
is passed round, and amid their cups they dance 
to flute and trumpet, dancing in chorus, but also 
leaping up and crouching low. But in Bastetania 
women too dance promiscuously with men, taking 
hold of their hands. All the men dress in black, 
for the most part in coarse cloaks, in which they 
sleep, on their beds of litter. And they use waxen 
vessels, just as the Celts do.1 But the women 
always go clad in long mantles and gay-coloured 
gowns. Instead of coined money the people, at 
least those who live deep in the interior, employ 
barter, or else they cut off pieces from beaten silver 
metal and pass them as money. Those who are 
condemned to death they hurl from precipices; and 


editors have variously emended the Greek word for 
‘““waxen”: to ‘‘wooden,” ‘earthen,” ‘plaited,” and 
‘made of horns.” But see the translator’s note in Classtcal 
Quarterly, London, April, 1917, pp. 132-134. 
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Tous 6€ TaATparoias é&w TOY opay: i) TOV TOTAL [LOdY 
KATANEUOUTE. yapodar o aoTEp ot EXAnves: Tous 
6é appoatous, domep ot Alytrrtou+ TO TANALOV, 
mpotiléacw eis TAs od0us TOUS TeTEeLpauéVvols TOD 
maGous vroOnKns yepuv. Supepivors Te TAOtOLS 
ex pavro Eas érh Bpovrou dua Tas mAnupupioas 
Kal Ta Tevayn, puvi dé Kal Ta povd—uAa Hon 
on dvia. aides mopphupot, Tpipbevres 56 Nevkot. 
gots O€ Toy opetov 0 Bios ovdTos, oomep epny, 
rey TOUS THY Bopetov meu pay adopifovras THS 
‘TBnpias, KadXaixovs Kat "Ac roupas Kab Kavrd- 
Bpous BEX pL OvacKkavev Kaul THs upyvys: 0/L0€6- 
dels yap amdvrwy ot Biot, oKVve Oé Tools ovouact 
mreovatern, pebyov TO an dés Ths ypadhs, ef pun 
TLE 7 pos noovijs éotiy aKovew Idevratpous Kal 
Bapdunras cat “AAROTpUyaAs Kal GdAra yelpw Kab 
AONLOTEPA TOUTMV OVdLaTa. 

8. To dé duanpepov Kaul arypiddes ovK €K Tob 
TONE LELV oupBEBnne povor, aN kat dla TOV 
ex TOT IT OV" Kal yap o Thods eT AUTOUS Mak POS 
Kal at odoi, SureTimiKTOL & doves amoBeBMiKxact 
TO KOWOVLKOD Kat TO piravO pwrron. WT TOV dé 
pov TOUTO maoXougt bua THY ecpnvnv Kat Ty TOV 
‘Pwopaiov émidnpuiav’ dcots 8 ArtToy TodTO cup- 


1 Kramer conjectures “Agcvpio for Aiydrrio, citing Hero- 
dotus 1. 197 and Strabo 16. 1.20. So read Forbiger, Muller- 
Diibner, and Meineke. 





+ Since this custom was followed by the Assyrians (Hero- 
dotus 1. 197 and Strabo 16. 1. 20), and since there is no other 
account of such a practice among the Egyptians, some of the 
editors have presumed to emend the text, perhaps rightly. 
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the parricides they stone to death out beyond their 
mountains or their rivers. ‘They marry in the same 
way as the Greeks. Their sick they expose upon 
the streets, in the same way as the Egyptians? did 
in ancient times, for the sake of their getting sug- 
gestions from those who have experienced the 
disease. Again, up to the time of Brutus? they 
used boats of tanned leather on account of the flood- 
tides and the shoal-waters, but now, already, even 
the dug-out canoes are rare. Their rock-salt is red, 
but when crushed it is white. Now this, as I was 
saying, is the mode of life of the mountaineers, I 
mean those whose boundaries mark off the northern 
side of Iberia, namely, the Callaicans, the Asturians, 
and the Cantabrians, as far as the Vasconians and the 
Pyrenees; for the modes of life of all of them are 
of like character. I shrink from giving too many of 
the names, shunning the unpleasant task of writing 
them down—unless it comports with the pleasure 
of some one to hear “ Pleutaurans,” “ Bardyetans,”’ 
* Allotrigans,’’ and other names still less pleasing 
and of less significance than these. 

8. The quality of intractability and wildness in 
these peoples has not resulted solely from their 
engaging in warfare, but also from their remote- 
ness; for the trip to their country, whether by sea 
or by land, is long, and since they are difficult to 
communicate with, they have lost the instinct of 
sociability and humanity. They have this feeling 
of intractability and wildness to a less extent now, 
however, because of the peace and of the sojourns 
of the Romans among them. But wherever such 


2 See footnote 4, page 63. 
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Baiven, Naren wrepot elo Kat Onprwdéorepor. 
TOLAUTNS o ovens KL ATO TOY TOT MV AuT poTHTOS 
eviors Kab TOY Opebov,* ELK OS émiteiver Oat THY 
TOLAUTNY aroriay. aN VOD, as elon, TETAUTOL 
TohepovvTa TaVTa TOUS TE yap TUVEXOVTAS ere 
yov padora Ta Anoripia KavtaBpous Kal TOUS 
ryertovetovras avTots KaTéXucey L LeBacros Kai- 
TA), ral avtTl TOU _Top0eiv TOUS TOV ‘Popatov 
TULLaXOUS oTpaTevoucr pov Umep | TOV ‘Papatov 
ot Te Keviaxol Kal ot mpos Tats mnyats TOU 
"IBnpos otKxodvTes Tl Anvrovico. 6 rT éxelvoy 
dvadeEdpevos TePéptos, Tprdv TAYMATOV oTparto- 
TLKOV émLoTHTaS TOIS TOTTOLS, TO arroderx Bev vmod 
TOU LeSaorov Katcapos, ou povov eipnveKous, 
ada Kab TONTLKOUS Hon TiWas avTaVY aTepya- 
TAMLEVOS TUYYAVEL. 


LV 


1. Aourn & éotl ths IT Bnpias hy Te aro Lr hav 
pexX pe TAS ITupyvns Ka pas Tmaparia Kab 
TAavTNS breprerpevy per oyasa Taca TO pev Twha- 
TOS avopanos, To Oé pcos pixp@ TEeLover” 4 
TET PAKLENtM@V oTAdLM@V, TO O€ THs Taparias ére * 
metov Kal durxehious aradious elpnTat. dhaci bé 
amo pev Kaddarns, Tov Kata 2 ripdas dpous, eb 
Kapxndova Néav Sur yedtous Kab S1aKxocious oTa- 
dious" oixela Oat 6é THY yova TAUTHV vm Baorn- 


Tavov, ods Kat Bacrovrovs xarovowv, éx pépous 


1 Spefwyv, Jones, for dpay (cp. dpelwy 3. 3. 7). 
* 71, Groskurd, for érf. 
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sojourns are rarer the people are harder to deal with 
and more brutish ; and if some are so disagreeable 
merely as the result of the remoteness of their regions, 
it is likely that those who live in the mountains are 
still more outlandish. But now, as I have said, they 
have wholly ceased carrying on war; for both the 
Cantabrians (who still to-day more than the rest 
keep together their bands of robbers) and their 
neighbours have been subdued by Augustus Caesar ; 
and instead of plundering the allies of the Romans, 
both the Coniacans! and the Plentuisans,? who live 
near the source of the Iberus, now take the field for 
the Romans. Further, Tiberius, his successor, has set 
over these regions an army of three legions (the army 
already appointed by Augustus Caesar), and it so 
happens that he already has rendered some of the 
peoples not only peaceable but civilised as well. 


IV 


1. There remains of Iberia the seaboard of Our 
Sea from the Pillars to the Pyrenees Mountains, 
and also the whole of the interior above it, which is 
unequal in breadth but slightly more than four 
thousand stadia in length, though the length of the 
seaboard has been given as still greater than that 
by as much as two thousand stadia. They say that 
the distance from Calpe, the mountain near the 
Pillars, to New Carthage is two thousand two 
hundred stadia; and this coast is inhabited by 
Bastetanians, who are also called Bastulians, and, 

1 Possibly a corruption for ‘‘Coniscans,” whom Strabo 


mentions later on as being a Cantabrian tribe (3. 4. 12). 
* A people otherwise unknown. 
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O¢ Kal UTrd Opntavar. évted0ev 3 em TOV “I8npa 
aXous TOTOUTOUS ox edov TU TAUT NY & éyvew 
"ESnravovs. éytos 6€ ToD "I Bnpos mex pe Lupiyns 
kat Tov Tlourniov avabnudtov yirtovs kal 
éfaxoatous: oixety bé “Edn trav av Te OAlyous Kab 
outrov TOUS _T pooaryopevopevous Tudtenras, mewe- 
sa aaa TeTpaXa. 
. Kara [€p0s 6é amd Kéddans apEapévous 
ve éotly apetyi) THs Baorytavias Kal TOV 
"Opnravay, Sacetav odny éxoura ra Heyano- 
SevSpor, dtopifovea THV Tmapariay aTO THS pero- 
yatas. Todaxod Oe KavTaved é ETL Xpucela Kab 
aa péTahna. moms © éotly év TH Tapanta 
TaUTy T POTN Madvnaka, it ioov Sréxovea THIS Kanarns, 
Bcov Kab 7a Taderpa épuTroptov 5 éorl viv 1 rots 
éy Th mepaiar Nopdou," Kal Tapryetas bé ¢ exer pe- 
yanas. TAUTNY TUveS T) Mauvden THY avTHY 
vouifovct, hv vatatny tov Poxaixay roAewv 
mpos ducer xerévnv mraperdjpapev, ove ote Sé 
GAN éxetyyn pev arratépw tis Karas éorti, Kate- 
T KALLE, Ta & iyvn céfouca “EAAnviKAS TONES, 
a) be Manaxa ANT LOV pardon, Powexrnn TO 
oXNMATL. épe€ijs o early a TOV "KEtravav TONES, 
é& Hs Kal Ta TAaplyy ae hevyeTae. 
3. Mera TAUTNY "ABO mpa, Powixar KTiC Ha 
Kal avTn. wep 6€ Tov Torey év TH cpevy Sei- 


1 égri viv, A. Miller, for éerly év; A. Vogel approving. 
2 Noudot, Tyrwhitt, for the corrupt caivac:; so Groskurd, 
and Meineke. 





1 These Trophies were set up near what is now La Junyuera. 
Cp. Sallust, Hist. Frag. 4. 29 (Dietsch). 
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in part, by Oretanians also; thence to the Iberus is 
another distance of about the same number of stadia, 
and this coast is occupied by Edetanians ; and thence, 
this side the Iberus, to the Pyrenees and the Trophies 
of Pompey! is a coast of sixteen hundred stadia, 
which is inhabited by a few of the Edetanians, and 
also, for the rest of the way, by the peoples called 
Indicetans, who have been divided into four tribes. 

2. In detail: if we begin from Calpe, we have a 
mountain-chain belonging to Bastetania and to the 
Oretanians, which has dense forests of tall trees, 
and separates the coast from the interior. Here 
also, in many places, there are mines of gold and 
other metals. The first city on this coastline is 
Malaca, which is as far distant from Calpe as Gades 
is; it is now an emporium for the Nomads on the 
opposite coast,? and it also has great establishments 
for salting fish. Some regard Malaca as identical 
with Maenaca,® which, as we have been taught, lies 
farthest of the Phocaean cities in the west; but this 
is not true. Qn the contrary, the city of Maenaca 
is farther away from Calpe, and is now in ruins 
(though it still preserves the traces of a Greek city), 
whereas Malaca is nearer, and bears the stamp of a 
Phoenician city. Next thereafter comes the city 4 
of the Exitanians, after which the salted fish take 
their trade name. 

3. After this city comes Abdera, which is itself a 
place founded by the Phoenicians. Beyond the 
regions in question, in the mountain country, 


2 Of Africa. 

3 The present site of Almunecar. 

* The name of the city was ‘‘ Sex” according to Ptolemaeus 
(2. 4. 7), ‘‘ Hexi” according to Pomponius Mela (2. 6). 
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STRABO 


KvuTau Odvocea Kal TO iepov THs "AOnvis év avrh, 
aS Tocevdavios Te elpnke Kab “AprepLlowpos Kat 
‘Ackdymedins 6 ) Mupheavos, aynp év 7H Toupén- 
Tavia Tardevoas TA ypappareKa Kal Tepinynotv 
Twa TOY eva v EXOEOWKMS TOV TAUTY. outros bé 
pnow Uropy nara ThS Trays THs "Odvacéws 
éy TO tep@ THS AOnvas donidas T POO TET ATT o.- 
Nebo Oar Kal GKxpooToha, | ép Kannaixois dé Tov 
pera T eUK pov oTparevo dyTov TUvas oiKhoat, Kab 
vmapEat Toheus avToOt, THY ev Kahoupeuny 
i Eddyves, thy dé Audiroyor, os Kab TOU “A pape- 
AOVou TENEUTIO AVTOS dedpo Kab TOV oUvOvTOY 
TravnOevTMY méexXpL THS pecoyaias. kab Tov 
poe? ‘Hpaxhéous dé TWAS Kab TOV aro Meooyyys 
ionepne bal dnow éroujoat THY "I Pnpiay, THS 
be KavraSptas pépos TL KATATV ELV Adkwvas Kab 
OUTOS once Kal GNX‘. evtatda 66 Kal Oapucér- 
Nav? qrodw ‘Oxéra.* KTLO Wa eyourt TOD pera 
“Avrivopos Kab TOY maidav avTov diaBdvros els 
tTyy Itadiav. Kal év TH AuBin dé meTLoTEvKact 
TLVES, rots TOV TaSeperay é éueopous pos éxovres, 
as Kal ‘Aptepiowpos elpnxen, OTL Ob Dmrep THS 
Maupovotas otxobdyres mpos Tots eo Te pious Ai- 
Giowre Aeropayot Kahobyras OLTOUMEVOL AWTOV, 
Toay TUG Kal pifav, ov Sedpuevor 86 morod, ovde 
EXOVTES Sua THY avudpiav, dvareivovrTes Kal pexpe 
Tov Urép THS Kupyvns tomev. GAL TE TadW 


1 Siebenkees is probably right in emending ’QynéAada to 
"AxérArkay and ’OxéAa to ’QxéAAa; So, in general, the later 
editors read. Strabo apparently has in mind the ’Oxéarov 
(or ’OxéAov) of Ptolemaeus (2. 5. 7); cp. the Ocelenses of Pliny 
(4. 35). 
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Odysseia is to be seen, and in it the temple of 
Athene, as has been stated by Poseidonius, Artemi- 
dorus, and Asclepiades the Myrlean, a man who 
taught grammar in Turdetania and has published an 
account of the tribes of that region. According to 
Asclepiades, shields and ships’ beaks have been 
nailed up in the temple of Athene as memorials of 
the wanderings of Odysseus; and some of those who 
made the expedition with Teucer lived in Callaicia, 
and there were once two cities there, of which one 
was called Hellenes,! and the other, Amphilochi ; ? 
for not only did Amphilochus die at the place, but 
his companions wandered as far as the interior of the 
country. And, he further says, history tells us that 
some of the companions of Heracles and of the 
emigrants from Messene colonised Iberia. As for 
Cantabria, a part of it was seized and held by the 
Laconians, according to both Asclepiades and others. 
Here, too, they mention a city Opsicella, founded by 
Ocelas, who in company with Antenor and_ his 
children crossed over to Italy. Furthermore, in the 
case of Libya, some have believed, giving heed to 
the merchants of Gades (as Artemidorus has already 
stated), that the people who live beyond Maurusia 
next to the Western Ethiopians are called Lotus- 
eaters because they feed on lotus (a sort of plant 
and root) and do not need drink, or have any, either, 
since there is no water in their entire country, 
although it stretches even as far as the regions of 
Cyrene. And there is still another people called 


1 Named after Hellen, the eponymous hero of the 
Hellenes. 
2 Named after Amphilochus. Cp. 14. 4. 3. 
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Karobvrat Awroparyot, THY éTepay OLKOUYTES TOY 
Tpo THS piKpas BoTews VIHTwY, THY Myvuyya. 

4 Ov én Oavpafor tts dv ovTE TOD TroLnTOD Ta 
Tepl THY ‘Oduacéws whavny pvOoypadnaavros 
TOUTOV TOV Tpomov OOT eEw THrAOY év TO’ At- 
LavriKe@ mearyer Ta TONG bao Oar TOY Aeyo- 
pevov Tepl avrTov (Ta yap loropovpeva, eyyos: HY, 
Kal Tots TérTroLs Kal Tots GAs TOV oT éxelvou 
TETAATHEVOV, MaTE OVK amiOavov . éroier TO 
Trdo Ua), OUT él TIVES aurais TE TAUTALS Tabs 
ioroplass TL TEVTAVTES Kab TH ToAupLabig TOU 
ToLnToo Kab mpos ertotnpovinas vroGéces éTpe- 
‘pap THY ‘Opsjpou moinow, Kalam ep Kparns TE 
0 Mahnorns eroinge kal arrow Tues. Ob olT@s 
dry poiKes edéEavro THY eee pnow THY ToLauTnY 
WOTE OU povov TOV TOUT HY TKATAVEDS q Oept- 
oTod oixny éx moons THS TOLAUTNS eT LOT NUNS 
é&éBanrov, adda Kal TOUS dara, wevous THs TOLAUTNS 
Tpaypareias [aLvOLEVvOUS vméhaBov: curnyoplay 
dé 7} erravoplocww n Tt ToLobTov er Epov eis TA, 
Ney Gevta Um éKxeivoy eiceveynety OUK eO dppycev 
OUTE TOV YPAULMAaTLKOV ove TOV Tept Ta pab- 
para, Sewer ovdeis. Katto éuot ye Soxet duva- 
Tov elvat Kal cuvnyopha at TWONNOLS TOV Nex Devt wv 
Kal eis érravopOwaw 4 ayew Kal pddora eis TavTa, 
bod I[vdéas TAPEKPOUTATO TOUS mio revoavras 
avT® Kara aryvoway TOV TE éomeptov TOT OY Kat 
TOV ‘mpoo Béppav TOV mapa TOV @KEAVOY. anna 
TavTa pwev édcOw, NOyou éyovTa isto Kal waxpov. 





1 See 2. 5. 20. 2 Homer. 
3 That is, Crates and others. 
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Lotus-eaters, who dwell in one of the two islands 
off the Lesser Syrtis, I mean Meninx.* 

4, Sono one could be surprised if, in the first place, 
the poet? has written his mythical account of the 
wanderings of Odysseus in such a way as to set 
most of his stories of Odysseus in the Atlantic Sea 
beyond the Pillars of Heracles (for the stories he told 
were so closely related to the facts, both in respect 
of places and of everything else created by his fancy, 
that he rendered his fiction not unplausible) ; nor 
surprised if, in the second place, some men, having 
believed in these stories themselves and also in the 
wide learning of the poet, have actually turned 
the poetry of Homer to their use as a basis of scienti- 
fic investigations, as has been done by Crates of 
Mallos and certain others as well. Other men, how- 
ever, have greeted all attempts of that sort with such 
ferocity that they not only have cast out the poet, 
as though he were a mere ditch-digger or harvest- 
labourer, from the whole field of scientific knowledge 
of this kind, but also have supposed to be madmen 
all who have taken in hand such a task as that; but 
as for introducing any defence, or revision, or anything 
else of the kind, for the assertions of those men,? no 
one either among the grammarians or the scientific 
experts has ventured to do so. And yet, to me at 
least, it seems to be possible not only to defend 
many of their assertions, but to bring them under 
revision, and in particular all those wherein Pytheas 
has led astray those men who, in ignorance both of 
the regions in the west and of those in the north 
along the ocean, have believed him. But let us pass 
by these matters, since they involve a special and 
lengthy discussion. 
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5. Tis dé rOv “EAAjvav wrdyys eis Ta BapBapa 
GOvn vopitoe tis av aitsov TO Stveomdobar nara 
péon pxpa Kal Svvacteias émimroKny ovK éeyov- 
cas pos GAAjAOVS KAT adOdbeav, Bote éx TOv- 
Tov mpos tovs émtovtas &Ewbev aabevets eivas. 
rovTo ¢ To avdades év 64+ Tots "IBnpct pwadiora 
érrérewve, TpocrAaBovet Kal TO Tavovpyov dices 
Kal To pn amAodv’ émiOetiKol® yap Kal AnoTpt- 
Kol tots Btows éyévovTo Ta pLKpa TormevtTes, 
peyadrots 8 ovK« émiBarrouevor Sia TO peydras 
un katacKevalecbat dvvdpes Kal Kowwavias. et 
yap 6 ouvacrivery éBovdovTO aAAHXOLS, OTE 
Kapynéovios triiptev av xatactpéyacbas émenr- 
Govo. Thy TreioTnv avTav é« TepLovaias, Kal 
ére mpotepov Tupiots, elra KeXrtois, ot viv Kedzi- 
Bnpes kat Brpwves Kadrovvtat, ovTEe TO AnoTH 
Ovpidbwm Kat Septwpio peta radra Kab el tives 
Erepou Suvactetas éreOipnoay peilovos. “Pwpatot 
Te TO KATA pepn pos Tovs I Rypas wrodepuelv xa’ 
éxadaotny Sta Tavtny Thy duvactetay roAWY Twa 
dveTérAecay xXpdvov, GrdXoT aANOUS KaTacTpEedo- 
pevos TéwS, Ews ArravTas Uoyetptous éXaBov Sta- 
KoclooT®@ oyedov Te Ete  pwaxpoTepov. émaverpe 
66 él THY TEpLnyNnow. 

6. Mera toivuv"ABdnpa éots Kapyndav 7 Néa, 
xtiopa “AcdpovBa, tod dtadeEapévov Bapxav 


1 84, Meineke, for dé. 
2 ériderixol, Corais, for éri@ero:; so the later editors. 
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5. Now the wanderings of the Greeks to the 
barbarian nations might be regarded as caused by 
the fact that the latter had become split up into 
petty divisions and sovereignties which, on the 
strength of their self-sufficiency, had no intercourse 
with one another; and hence, as a result, they were 
powerless against the invaders from abroad. This 
spirit of self-sufficiency, among the Iberians I mean, 
was particularly intense, since by nature they had 
already received both the quality of knavery and 
that of insincerity. For by their modes of life they 
became inclined to attack and to rob, venturing 
only upon petty undertakings, and never throwing 
themselves into large ones, because they would not 
establish large forces and confederations. For surely, 
if they had been willing to be shield-fellows with 
one another, it would not have been possible, in the 
first place, for the Carthaginians to overrun and sub- 
due the most of their country by superiority of forces, 
or in still earlier times for the Tyrians to do so, or 
after that, for those Celti who are now called Celti- 
berians and Veronians; nor, in the second place, 
later on, for the brigand Viriathus, or for Sertorius, 
or for any others who may have coveted wider 
dominion. And the Romans, since they carried on 
merely a piecemeal war against the Iberians, attack- 
ing each territory separately, spent some considerable 
time in acquiring dominion here, subjecting first 
one group and then another, until, after about 
two hundred years or longer, they got them all 
under control. But I return to my geographical 
description. 

6. After Abdera, then, comes New Carthage, 
which was founded by Hasdrubal, the successor of 
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TOV “AvviBa TATe pa, Kpatiorn OND TOV TAUTN 
TOhEwy" Kal yap epupvornte wal TeLX ee KATECKEU- 
ao weve KANOS Kab Mipéoe Kal Aiwvn KEKOT UNTAL 
Kal TOS TOV apyuplov peTadnoss, mept Ov ei pr} 
KO Lev" cavravea bé reat éy Tots TAoLoD TOTFOU 
TON) 1 7 Tapuxeia® Kab ExT TOUTO pertoy é epTroptov 
TOV wey eK danarrns TOLS ev TH pecoyala, TOV © 
éxetVev trots éFco TAO UW. y oy ev évoe peXplL TOD 
"E8npos T Si KATO Héoov TOs TO didoTyn pa 
eee Tov ovKpava MOTH MOY Kat Thy éxBorny 
avroo Kab TONY omcdvupov pel de €x TOD cuvEeyods 
Spous TH DmrepKerpery payer THS Te Mandxas 
Kat T@v Tepl Kapxndova * TOTO, TEPATOS weth, 
Tapaddros dé TOS TO ‘T8npe, jurepov O& buéyer 
Tis Kapxnddvos ATTov 1) tod “I Bnpos. peTaeu 
fev ovv TOD YovKpwvos Kal THS Kapxn évos Tpla 
Todixya Maccamoray elouy ov mohv dmob ev 
TOU ToTaMOv' TOUTO@Y 8 €or ropimoraroy TO 
‘Hyepooxoreton, éyov éml TH apg Tis ‘Edecias 
‘Aprépussos & Lepov op ddpa, TL MEVOY, @ EXPHT ATO 
DEPTH Los O opunTnpi@ Kar ds Qadarray’ éovpvor yap 
éoTe Kal AnoTpLKOV, KaToT TOY Sé é« TONAOD Tots 
mpooTéouat, Kkaretras 6¢ Ardvov, olov “Aptepi- 
aLov, &yov oLdnpeia euhuh TANotoV Kab vnoidsa, 
Tlravyciav cat WdovupBapiay, rat upvo8draTrav 
UTEpKELLeVnY, EXxovTav KUKNOV? aoTadioy TeTpA- 


1 Smepxeuévav before rérwy, Xylander omits; so the later 
editors. 
2 kixdov, Casaubon, for év ruKAq. 








1 That is, colonised from Marseilles, 
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Barcas, the father of Hannibal. New Carthage is 
by far the most powerful of all the cities in this 
country, for it is adorned by secure fortifications, 
by walls handsomely built, by harbours, by a lake, 
and by the silver mines of which I have spoken. 
And here, as well as at the places near by, the fish- 
salting industry is large. Furthermore, New Carthage 
is a rather important emporium, not only of the 
imports from the sea for the inhabitants of the 
interior, but also of the exports from the interior 
for all the outside world. On the coast from New 
Carthage up to the Iberus, about midway between 
these two points, are the Sucro River and its mouth, 
and a city with the same name as the river. The 
river rises in the mountain which connects with the 
mountain-chain that lies beyond Malaca and the 
regions about New Carthage; it can be waded, 
runs about paralle] to the Iberus, and is slightly less 
distant from New Carthage than from the Iberus. 
Now between the Sucro River and New Carthage, 
not far from the river, there are three small 
Massiliote! cities. Of these, the best known is 
Hemeroscopeium,? a place held in very great esteem, 
since it has on its promontory a temple of the 
Ephesian Artemis; and it was used by Sertorius 
as a naval base. For it is a natural stronghold and 
adapted to piracy, and is visible at a considerable 
distance to the approaching sailors. It is also called 
‘Dianium,” the equivalent? of “ Artemisium”’; it 
has iron mines with fine deposits near by, and small 
islands, Planesia and Plumbaria, and above it a lagoon 
of salt-water four hundred stadia in circuit. Next, 


* The word means ‘‘ Day-watch.” 
% That is, in Greek. 
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KooloVv. elt % tod “Hpaxdéous vicos dn mpos 
Kapxndovt, vy Kadovet 2 copBpapiay 3 ato TOV 
GMLo KOLEVOV oKouBpav, é& Ov TO AptoTov oKev- 
averat yapov" elxoot O€ due xen oTadtous kal Tér- 
Tapas THS Kapyndovos- manu © ért Oarepa TOD 
LOUK PwVOS tovre éml THY éxBohny Tov “IBnpos 
Sdyouvrov, KTiO pa ZaxvrOioy, j ny ‘AvviBas KATA 
oKdrras mapa Ta ouyKel Leva, 1 pos ‘Popatous TOV 
Sevtepov auTots ebiyre TONE LOD T pos Kapyndo- 
plous. T\notov 5é moNeLs elo Xeppovnaos Te Kal 
‘Ondacrpov Kab Kapradias: em auth oé Th O1a- 
Bace TOD "T8npos Aéprocca KaTorKia pet dé 6 
‘"IBnp, aro KavtdBpwv éyav ras dpyds, én 
peonpBpiav 61a Todo rediou TapadddnAos ois 
Ilupnvatois bpece. 

7. Meragvu_ dé TaY TOU "I8npos EXTPOTOY Kab 
TOV aKpov THs IIupyvns, éd’ av iopuTat Ta ava 
Onur a, TOU Tloumniou, TpPorTn Tappaxov éork 
TOMS, aN pevos PED, év KoAmTr@ O€ idpupevn Ka 
KaTecKevacpéevn Tots adnous LKaVOS, Kab ovx, 
HTT OY evav0poica vuvi THS Kapyndovos. ™ pos 
yap Tas TOY Hryewovey émudn pias evguds EXEL, 
Kat ECTLY domep pnTpoTodss ov THs evTos "I Bnpos 
povoy, GN\AG Kal THS exTOS THS TONS. at TE 
Popova VT ot T poxelpevar wrANnoLov kal n 
"E8voos, akiohoyor vijooe, tThv Oéoww evKatpov 
THS TONWS Umaryopevovow. “EparooGevns dé 
Kab vavotad nov eyety onolv aorny, oveé a ayKupo- 
Bortots opodpa evtvxXovaay, ws avTiAéyov eipynKev 
"Aptepidwpos. 

1 SxouBpaplay, Xylander, for SxouBpoaplay; so generally the 
editors. 
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and quite near to New Carthage, comes the Island 
of Heracles, which they call Scombraria, from the 
scomber-fish caught there, from which the best fish- 
sauce is prepared. It is twenty-four stadia distant 
from New Carthage. And again, on the other side 
of the Sucro, as you go towards the mouth of the 
Iberus, is Saguntum, founded by Zacynthians, which 
Hannibal destroyed despite his treaty with the 
Romans, thereby kindling the second war against 
the Carthaginians. Near Saguntum are the cities 
of Cherronesus, Oleastrum, and Cartalias; and at 
the very crossing of the Iberus is the settlement of 
Dertossa. The course of the Iberus, which rises 
in Cantabria, is southwards through a great plain 
and parallel to the Pyrenees Mountains. 

7. Between where the Iberus turns out seaward and 
the heights of the Pyrenees, on which are situated 
the Trophies set up by Pompey, the first city is 
Tarraco. It has no harbour, indeed, but it is situated 
on a bay and is adequately supplied with all other 
advantages; and at present it is not less populous 
than New Carthage. Indeed, it is naturally suited 
for the residence of the Prefects, and is a metropolis, 
as it were, not only of the country this side the 
Iberus, but also of the greater part of the country 
beyond the Iberus. And the Gymnesian Islands, 
which lie near by off the coast, and Ebusus,} all 
noteworthy islands, suggest that the position of the 
city is a happy one. Eratosthenes says that the 
city has also a roadstead, although, as Artemidorus, 
contradicting him, has already stated, it is not 
particularly blessed even with places of anchorage. 


1 Elsewhere (3. 5. 1.), Strabo spells the word “EBovgos 
(MSS. ”ABougos). 
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8. Kal 7 cturaca 8 aro Yrnrov omaviveras 
Amer expe dedpo, évretbev & On ta ERS ev- 
ipeva Kab Xepa aya TOY TE Aenravéy Kai 
Aaprorainr oy Kat AXA@VY TOLOUTWY HEX pL ‘Eyro- 
ptov. avTo & éott Maccadiotay KTio ua, Soov 
dsaxoc ious + Sue xov THs Uvpjyns oradious Kat 
TOV pebopiav THs “TBnpias Tpos THY Kedreqy" 
Kat avTn earl TATA dyaly Kal eUNLMevos. 
évrav0a & éoti Ka 4 “Podos," TON YLOV *Eyutro- 
peTdy, Ties O€ KTiCpa ‘Podiov pact cavTadda 
dé Kal év TO “Epropip THY. "A prepay THY "Ebeoiay 
TLMOGLY, épobwev de Thy aittav év Tots Tepl Mao- 
gTahiay. @KovV o 3 of “Eyrropirat ™ porEpov ynotov 
Th TPOKEl [EVOV, ) pov Karetrat Tlanaca TOMS, vov 
& oixodoww év TH Hrelpe. ditronis 8 éari, reiyvee 
Sopa wevn, 7 pOTEpov TOY "Tvducntav tivas mpoo- 
oiKous exouca, ol, Katmep Lota TONLTEVOUEVOL, 
KOLVOV Las mepiBonov ¢ ex ety éBovnovro T pos ' TOUS 
“EAAqvas dodhanreias Xap, Sum oby 6 TOUTOD, 
TeLYXeL péow Sswpioévov" TS xpove &’ eis Travro 
TWONTEVLAa TUVHAGOY puKTOD TL eK Te BapBapov 
kab “EAAnuiKoy vopipeov, Step Kal ér &dXwv 
ToNA@Y cuvésn. 

9. “Pet dé kal rrotapos mAnciov, éx rHs Tupyyns 

L Siaxootous, Groskurd, and Corais, for rerpariorxtAlous. 

2 "Pé50s (as in 14. 2. 10), Casaubon, for ‘Poddérn; so 
Siebenkees, Corais, Forbiyer, and C. Muller. Meineke 


reads ‘Pd5n, following the selling of Ptolemaeus. 
3 8’, Meineke inserts. 


1 The MSS. read 4000 stadia, which is, of course, corrupt. 
Strabo has already given only 1600 stadia (§ L above) as the 
distance from the Iberus to the Pyrenees. The emendations 
of the editors run from 4 to 400 stadia. 
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8. Further, the whole coastline from the Pillars 
to Tarraco has few harbours, but from Tarraco on, 
all the way to Emporium, the coasts have fine 
harbours, and the country is fertile, both that of 
the Leétanians and the Lartolaeetans, and of other 
such peoples. Emporium was founded by the people 
of Massilia; it is about two hundred? stadia distant 
from the Pyrenees and from the common boundary 
between Iberia and Celtica, and this coast too, all of 
it, is fertile and has good harbours. Here, too, is 
Rhodus, a small town belonging to the Emporitans, 
though some say it was founded by Rhodians. Both 
in Rhodus and in Emporium they worship Artemis 
of the Ephesians, and I shall tell the reason for 
this in my account of Massilia.2 The Emporitans 
formerly lived on a little island off the shore, which 
is now called Old City,? but they now live on the 
mainland. And their city is a double one, for it 
has been divided into two cities by a wall, because, 
in former times, the city had for neighbours some of 
the Indicetans, who, although they maintained a 
government of their own, wished, for the sake of 
security, to have a common wall of circumvallation 
with the Greeks, with the enclosure in two parts— 
for it has been divided by a wall through the centre; 
but in the course of time the two peoples united 
under the same constitution, which was a mixture 
of both Barbarian and Greek laws—a thing which 
has taken place in the case of many other peoples. 

9. There is a river that flows near by,* which has 


24.1. 4-5. 

8 The isle of Medas, near the mouth of the Ter River. 

* The Clodianus, now the insignificant Muga (cp. Ptole- 
maeus 2, 6. 19 and Mela 2. 89). 
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1 Berépwy, Wesseling, Meineke, for Berrépwy ; so C. Miiller, 
Tardieu, and L. Kayser. 





1 The Romans called it ‘Campus Iuncarius,” from Iuncus, 
“rush.” Cp. etymologically Eng. ‘‘ junk.” 

2 “Colony of Veterans”: the Praetorium mentioned by 
Antoninus (Jtin. p. 398); exact site unknown, perhaps 
Vidreras. 
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its source in the Pyrenees; and its outlet serves as 
a port for the Emporitans. The Emporitans are 
quite skilful in flax-working. As for the inland 
territory which they hold, one part of it is fertile, 
while the other produces the spart of the rather 
useless, or rush, variety; it is called “Juncarian”’ 
Plain.! But some of the Emporitans occupy even 
some of the heights of the Pyrenees, as far as the 
Trophies that were set up by Pompey, past which 
runs the road from Italy to what is called “ Farther” 
Iberia, and in particular to Baetica. This road some- 
times approaches the sea, though sometimes it stands 
off at a distance from the sea, and particularly in the 
regions on the west. It runs towards Tarraco from 
the Trophies that were set up by Pompey, through 
the Juncarian Plain and through Veteres? and what 
in the Latin tongue is called Fennel Plain, because 
it produces so much fennel. From Tarraco it runs 
towards the passage of the Iberus at the city of 
Dertossa; thence, after passing through Saguntum 
and the city of Setabis, it gradually departs from 
the sea and joins what is called the Spartarian—or, 
as we should say, “ Rush’’—Plain.* This plain is 
large and has no water, but produces the kind of 
spart that is suitable for twisting into ropes, and is 
therefore exported to all regions, and particularly 
to Italy. Now formerly the road must have passed 
through the centre of this plain and through Ege- 
lasta, a road rough and long, but at the present day 


3 Literally, the Greek is: ‘‘Plain of Marathon, .. . 
marathon.” Strabo avoids transliterating ‘‘ Fenicularius” 
(the term actually used by the Romans) into Greek. 

* The Romans called it ‘‘ Campus Spartarius.” 
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Gro pi fer a. TOUTOV oe 78. pev mapahhnrov éoTL 
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dé rodto “IdouBédav: Erepov & amd Tod péoou 
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pevov 2rapTaptov meoiov, ELTA TUVATTEL TO Spud 
TO UmepKerpevey THs Te Kapyndovias Kal TOV 
Tepl THY Madnacay TOT@V Kanetrae dé Opooméda. 
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“TBnp pet TOTALOS, Taparrrros Tos épecwv ap- 
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kal Kédoa xatotxia Tis, Exyovea yehipas MOivns 
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they have made it run towards the coastal regions, 
merely touching upon the Rush Plain, yet leading 
to the same place as did the former road, namely, 
to the regions round about Castalo and Obulco; and 
through these cities the road runs to Corduba and 
Gades, the greatest of the trading-places. The 
distance from Corduba to Obuleo is about three 
hundred stadia. The historians say that Caesar went 
from Rome to Obulco and the camp there in twenty- 
seven days, when he was about to engage in the 
battle near Munda. 

10. Such, then, is the character of the whole sea- 
board from the Pillars up to the common boundary 
of Iberia and Celtica. The interior country that lies 
beyond the seaboard (1 mean the country enclosed 
by the Pyrenees Mountains and the northerly side 
of Iberia as far as Asturia) is divided by two 
mountain-ranges, speaking roughly. Of these moun- 
tains, one is parallel to the Pyrenees, beginning in 
Cantabria and ending at Our Sea (they call this 
mountain Idubeda); whereas the other, beginning 
at the centre of the first one, stretches towards the 
west, though it inclines towards the south and the 
coastline that runs from the Pillars. This latter 
mountain is at first a mere hill and bare of trees, 
and passes through the so-called Spartarian Plain; 
then it joins the forest that lies beyond both New 
Carthage and the regions round about Malaca; it is 
called Orospeda. It is between the Pyrenees and 
Idubeda, then, that the Iberus River flows, which is 
parallel with both mountains and is filled by the 
rivers and the other waters that pour down from 
them. On the Iberusisa city called Caesar Augusta ; 
also Celsa, a colonial settlement, where there is a 
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1 rapwpetas, Kramer, for rapopfas ; so the other editors. 
2 “Ooxav, Casaubon, for the corrupt "IAdéocray; so the other 
editors. 
3 8 év”Ocxg, conj. of Puteanus, for dé vda@; so the editors. 
4 «ay IAdpdz, Meineke, for xa) ’IAdpdav. 
5 xwpley, Groskurd, for épar. 
6 TouwéAwva, Xylander, for the corrupt TouBialrwva; so 
the editors. 
? Oiacéva, Casaubon, for Oldacovva (or Olacovva); so, in 


general, the editors. Cp. Ptolemaeus 2. 6. 10. and Mela 
3. 1. 10. 
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stone bridge across the river. This country is jointly 
settled by several tribes, though the best known is 
what is called the tribe of the Iaccetanians. Their 
country begins at the foothills of the Pyrenees and 
then broadens out over the plains and joins the dis- 
tricts round about Nlerda and Osca, that is, the districts 
which belong to the Ilergetans, not very far from the 
Tberus. It was in these two cities, and in Calaguris 
(a city of the Vasconians), and in the two cities of 
Tarraco and Hemeroscopeium on the coast, that 
Sertorius fought his last battles after his expulsion 
from Celtiberia; but it was at Osca that he came to 
his end.t And it was in Ilerda that Afranius and 
Petreius, the generals of Pompey, were defeated in 
battle later on by the Deified Caesar.? Ilerda is 
distant from the Iberus one hundred and sixty stadia, 
to a man travelling approximately towards the west ; 
from Tarraco, on the south, about four hundred and 
sixty stadia; from Osca, on the north, five hundred 
and forty stadia. Through these districts runs the 
road from Tarraco to those outermost Vasconians on 
the ocean who live about Pompelo, and about the 
city of Oeaso, which is at the ocean itself—a road 
of two thousand four hundred stadia, reaching to 
the very frontier of Aquitania and Iberia. Iaccetania 


1 The Greek MSS. all read ‘‘of disease” instead of “at 
Osca.” The emendation is certainly right, since we know 
that Sertorius was assassinated at Osca (cp. Velleius Pater- 
culus 2. 30, and Plutarch’s Lie of Sertorius). 

* Literally, ‘the god”: Strabo’s attempt to translate the 
Latin adjective ‘‘divus” (‘‘divine,” hence ‘deified ”) into 
Greek. The epithet ‘“divus” was regularly applied to 
the nee emperors; here, of course, Julius Caesar is 
meant. 
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1 KavraBpicais, conj. of Sylander, for the corrupt Kayéap:- 
kais; 80, in general, the editors; but C. Miiller, Kadayoup:- 
cats, and Tardieu, K:Buparixais. Cp. Athenaeus 14. 75, where 
in quoting this sentence from Strabo the reading of the MSS. 
is rats Kovptkats. 
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is the country where not only Sertorius carried on 
war in his day against Pompey, but also, later on, 
Sextus, the son of Pompey, against the generals of 
Caesar. It is beyond Iaccetania, towards the north, 
that the tribe of the Vasconians is situated, where 
there is a city Pompelo or, as one might say, 
Pompeiopolis. 

11. As for the Pyrenees themselves, the Iberian 
side is well-wooded with trees of every kind 
and with evergreens; whereas the Celtic side is 
bare, although the central portions of it encompass 
glens that are capable of affording a good livelihood. 
These glens are occupied mostly by Carretanians, 
of the Iberian stock; and among these people ex- 
cellent hams are cured, rivalling those of Cantabria, 
and affording the people no small revenue. 

12. Crossing over the Idubeda Mountain, you are 
at once in Celtiberia, a large and uneven country. 
The greater part of it in fact is rugged and river- 
washed ; for it is through these regions that the 
Anas flows, and also the Tagus, and the several 
rivers next to them, which, rising in Celtiberia, flow 
down to the western sea. Among these are the 
Durius, which flows past Numantia and Serguntia, 
and the Baetis, which, rising in the Orospeda, flows 
through Oretania into Baetica. Now, in the first 
place, the parts to the north of the Celtiberians are 
the home of the Veronians, neighbours of the Can- 
tabrian Coniscans, and they too! have their origin 
in the Celtic expedition; they have a city, Varia, 
situated at the crossing of the Iberus; and their 


1 Cp. 3. 3. 5. 
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territory also runs contiguous to that of the Bardye- 
tans, whom the men of to-day call Bardulians. 
Secondly, the parts on the western side are the 
home of some of the Asturians, Callaicans, and 
Vaccaeans, and also of the Vettonians and Car- 
petanians. Thirdly, the southern parts are the home, 
not only of the Oretanians, but of all other tribes 
of those Bastetanians and Edetanians that live on 
the Orospeda. And fourthly, on the east lies the 
Idubeda, 

13, Again, of the four divisions into which the 
Celtiberians have been separated, the most powerful, 
generally speaking, are the Arvacans, who live on 
the east and south, where their territory joins 
Carpetania and the sources of the Tagus; and they 
have a city of very great renown, Numantia. They 
gave proof of their valour in the Celtiberian War 
against the Romans, which lasted for twenty years; 
indeed, many armies, officers and all, were destroyed 
by them, and at the last the Numantians, when 
besieged, endured till death, except a few who 
surrendered the fortress. The Lusonians, likewise, 
live in the east, and their territory, too, joins the 
sources of the Tagus. The cities of Segeda and 
Pallantia both belong to the Arvacans. The dis- 
tance of Numantia from Caesar Augusta, which 
latter, as I was saying, is situated on the Iberus, is 
as much as eight hundred stadia. The cities of 
Segobriga and Bilbilis both belong to the Celti- 
berians, and it is near these cities that Metellus 
and Sertorius had their war. Polybius, in detailing 
the tribes and districts of the Vaccaeans and the 
Celtiberians, includes with the rest of the cities both 
Segesama and Intercatia. Poseidonius says that 
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1 giral, Cobet restores, for aira:; so Forbiger, and Miller- 
Diibner. 


* "ESnravol, Kramer, for S:3nravot ;so the editors in general. 
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Marcus Marcellus exacted a tribute of six hundred 
talents from Celtiberia, from which it may be inferred 
that the Celtiberians were rich as well as numerous, 
albeit the country they live in is rather poor. But 
because Polybius went on to say that Tiberius 
Gracchus destroyed three hundred cities in Celti- 
beria, Poseidonius makes fun of him, saying that the 
man did this merely to gratify Gracchus, for he called 
the towers cities just as they do in the triumphal 
processions. And perhaps this remark of Poseidonius 
is not to be discredited, for not only generals but 
historians as well are easily led to indulge in such 
falsification as this, in trying to embellish the deeds 
they describe. In fact, even those who assert that 
there are more than one thousand cities in Iberia seem 
to me to be led to do so by calling the big villages 
cities ; for, in the first place, the country is naturally 
not capable, on account of the poverty of its soil 
or else on account of the remoteness or wildness 
of it, of containing many cities, and, secondly, the 
modes of life and the activities of the inhabitants 
(apart from those who live on the seaboard of Our 
Sea) do not suggest anything of the kind; for those 
who live in villages are wild (and such are most of 
the Iberians), and even the cities themselves cannot 
easily tame their inhabitants when these are out- 
numbered by the folk that live in the forests for the 
purpose of working mischief upon their neighbours. 

14. Next after the Celtiberians, on the south, are 
the people who live in the Orospeda Mountain and 
in the country round about the Sucro River, namely, 
the Edetanians, who extend as far as New Carthage ; 
and then the Bastetanians and the Oretanians, who 
extend almost as far as Malaca. 
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15. Tedracrat oy dmavres, @S eimely, vrhpfay 
ol "TBypes Kal odor Kata TOV OTALO [LOV Ova Tas 
AnTTELAS, oloUS epapev TOUS Avavravous, a aKOVTiO 
kar odevddvy kal payatpa Xpa@pevor’ Tals 83 
mecvais Suva pect Tape ne miero Kat tmqmeta, dedt- 
Sarypevov innov opetBarely Kar katonrabea Oat 
padiws amo mpoordypaTos, OTE TovTOU béot. péper 
s % 1 Bypta Sopnddas TOANAS Kal trtToUs aypious. 
gore § Srrov kal at Apes wrANO vouvo w* Spvets dé 
KUKVOL KAL Ta TAPATAHCLA, TOANGL 66 Kal wTides* 
ndoropas pépover pev ol ToTapol, TO O€ KacTO- 
pLov ovK exer THY AUTHY (Sivapy T@ Worried: 
iocov yap To Jlovtix@ Tapert TO pappaxddes, 
Kad drrep ddXous moANols. erred, oyaly O Toce:- 
S@vios, Kal o Kuzrpuos YANKS povos Péper THY 
Kadpetav ALGov Kat Td Karnavbes Kat TO om obtov. 
ivov 8 elpneey * "TAnpig 0 Tocerdevtos kal TO 
TaS KOp@vas péeraivas elvat Kaul TO TOvS tarmous 
T ev KeariBypov Umovrdpous 6vras, émeLoav els 
THY &Ew MeTaXO dow "IT Bnpiav, peTaBan)ety THY 
xpoav. €orxévat O€ TOLS Ila p@cxois, Kal yap Taxels 
elvas Kal evd popious paddov tov GANOD. 

16. Kat trav pubeoy Tov Eis Badny Xpnolpov 
TAOos. éraias 6€ mépe Kal apmehou Kab ovKTs 
Kal TOY TapaTAnaotov putav Kal! nas I Rnpixn 
Tapanta TAVTOV evTopel, oUXYH dé Kal TOV EXTOS. 

7) pep sii Caren 7 ™pog Boppos dpoorpet Ota Ta 
eae & addy TO rAEov 81a THY dALywpiay TOV 


1 éy, before "IBnptz, Meineke deletes. 


t 3. 3. 6. 2 That is, on the Atlantic side. 
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15. The Iberians were once, virtually all of them, 
peltasts, and wore light armour on account of their 
brigand life (as I said+ of the Lusitanians), using 
javelin, sling, and dirk. And intermingled with their 
forces of infantry was a force of cavalry, for their 
horses were trained to climb mountains, and, when- 
ever there was need for it, to kneel down promptly 
at the word of command. Iberia produces many deer 
and wild horses. In places, also, its marshes teem 
with life; and there are birds, swans and the like; 
and also bustards in great numbers. As for beavers, 
the rivers produce them, but the castor from these 
beavers does not have the same efficacy as that 
from the beavers of the Pontus; for the medicinal 
quality of the castor from the Pontus is peculiar 
to it, as is the case with qualities in many other 
things. For instance, says Poseidonius, the copper 
of Cyprus is the only copper which produces calamine 
and chaleanthite and spodium. And it is peculiar 
to Iberia, according to Poseidonius, that the crows 
are black there and also that the slightly dappled 
horses of Celtiberia change their colour when they 
are brought over to Farther Iberia. The Celtiberian 
horses are like those of Parthia, he says, for not only 
are they faster but they are also smoother runners 
than the other horses. 

16. Iberia also produces quantities of those roots 
that are useful for dyeing. As for olive-trees, grape- 
vines, fig-trees, and the similar plants, the Iberian 
coast on Our Sea is richly supplied with them all, 
as is also a great part of the outer coasts.2. But the 
ocean-coast on the north has none on account of 
the cold, and, for the most part, the rest of the 
ocean-coast has none on account of the slovenly 
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avOparcv | Kat TO pt mpos Siayayyy, Grra panr- 
ov pos avaryany Kal oppay Onpiady peta &ous 
pavhov Cv: et pe Tis oleTas mpos Siaywyny Chy 
TOUS ovpe Aovo“évous év deEapevats TaraLoupevep 
Kab TOUS ddovtas O UNXOMLEVOUS Kal avTOUS Kal Tas 
yuvatcas avTOV, xabarep TOUS KavraSpous gaat 
Kat TOUS dmopous avrois. Kal ToUTO 6€ Kal Td 
Ya wevvely Kowvov éoru tois “IBnpot mpos tovs 
Kedrous. éviot O€ TOUS Kannaixovs abéous pact, 
TOUS 6é KedriBnpas Kal Tovs mpoaBoppouvs Tay 
OMopwv avTots avovipo tii bed Ove! rais 
Tavaeds}vors vUKTOPp Tpo TOV TUNOY, TavoLKLoUS 
Te Kopever Kal mavvuxitery. tous 66 OvétTwvas, 
OTe mpartov eis TO TOV Pwopaior maphrbov oTpa- 
ToT edo), iSovras tév raksapy av TivaS avaKap- 
mrovTas éy Tats odois meprTarou Kapur, paviay 
DrokaBovras, neta Bas THD odoy avr ots émt Tas 
oKxnvas, os Séov H wéverv nal” novyiav idpv0évtas 
A payecbar. 

17. Tis dé BapBapixijs Loéas Kal Tov TOV 
yuvacKeay éviov Koo pov Gein Tus dv, bv elpnKev 
"Apremidepos- S7rov pev yap TeplTpaxnria ovdnpa 
hopety avrds dno, éxouTa KOpakas KAMTTO Me 
vous b7rép xopuphs Kab TpoTrimTOVTAs mpo Tod 
peTomov TOV, KATA TOUTOV 6é TeV Kopacay, OTe 
Bovrovral, Kkatactav To Karu pe, OoTE epqre- 
Tao Oev o KLaotov TO Tpor wn mapeyew, Kab 
vopitey Koopov: Otrov O€ TuuTavioy mepixeicOat, 


1 @vew, Corais inserts; so the other editors. 


1 See Catullus, 39. 19. 
2 Literally, ‘‘a little kettle-drum.” 
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character of the people and the fact that they live 
on a low moral plane—that is, they have regard, not 
for rational living, but rather for satisfying their 
physical needs and bestial instincts—unless some one 
thinks those men have regard for rational living who 
bathe with urine which they have aged in cisterns, 
and wash their teeth with it, both they and their 
wives, as the Cantabrians and the neighbouring 
peoples are said to do.t But both this custom and 
that of sleeping on the ground the Iberians share 
with the Celts. Some say the Callaicans have no 
god, but the Celtiberians and their neighbours on 
the north offer sacrifice to a nameless god at the 
seasons of the full moon, by night, in front of the 
doors of their houses, and whole households dance 
in chorus and keep it up all night. The Vettonians, 
when they visited the camp of the Romans for the 
first time, upon seeing some of the officers promenad- 
ing up and down the streets merely for the sake 
of walking around, supposed they were crazy and 
proceeded to lead the way for them to the tents, 
thinking they should either remain quietly seated 
or else be fighting. 

17. One might also class as barbaric in character 
the ornaments of some of the women, of which 
Artemidorus has told us. In some places, he says, 
they wear round their necks iron collars which have 
curved rods that bend overhead and project far in 
front of their foreheads; and at will they draw their 
veil down over these curved rods, so that the veil, 
thus spread out, furnishes a sunshade for thé face; 
and all this they consider an ornament. In other 
places, he says, the women wear round their heads 
a “tympanium,”? rounded to the back of the head, 
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mMpos pey TO bviw tepipepés, Kal odiyyov tiv 
Kepadhy pméexps Tav TrapwTiowy, eis Dros bé6 Kat 
mAaTOS éEuTTiacpévov KAT OALyov’ adras 5é TA 
TpoKdpsa Yiroodv ért TocodtTov HoT atootiNBeww 
TOD peToTOV “adrov' Tas 0 bcov Todiatov TO 
twos éwideuévas aotudioKov tepiTAécew avro 
Thy XalTny, ELTA KANUTT PA méedaivy TEpLaTerAELD. 
mpos O€ TH ddnOeia TH ToLavTy TOAAG Kal Eoparat 
Kab peuv0evtat tept mravrev Kown tev TBnpixov 
eOvav, ScahepovtTws 6& Tav mpoaBdppav, od povov 
Ta wpos avopetay AXNAG Kal TA TWPOS @moTNTA 
kat dmrovorav Onpiwdn Kal yap réxva pnrépes 
éxrevayv mpl ddA@vat KaTa TOV TOAELOV TOV éP 
KavrdéBpots, Kal matdiov 6é€ dedeyévay aiypua- 
AOTwoV TeV yovéwy Kab AeNbaOv Exrewe Tavras, 
KeAeUTAaYTOS TOU TATPOS, TLOHpoU KUpLEedoay, yuLT 
dé Tovs cuvarovTas: KANOels Oé TIS eis peOvcKo- 
Hévous EBadev avrov eis tupdv. Kowa S& Kab 
Tadra moos Ta Keatind €Ovn xal ta Opaxa xal 
ZKuvbicd, xowda S€ Kal ta mpds avdpeiav THv Te 


1 That is, the cap, which fits closely the back of the head, 
gradually spreads out from the head at the top and sides 
(that is, at the front, all the way from ear to ear) and thus 
forms a sort of sun-bonnet (cp. Tozer, Selections from Strabo, 

. 104). The whole head-dress suggests the shape of a kettle- 
drum, and hence the name. But the Greek here is so incom- 
plete and obscure that Artemidorus may have meant either 
(1) a cylindrical head-dress, which, as it rises to its top, 
gradually spreads out in breadth (the head-dress worn at 
Constantinople in the Byzantine Empire and also called in 
Greek ‘‘tympanium’”’), or (2) a sort of turban, which covers 
and fits the hair tightly and spreads out over the top and 
round the head—just such an improvised head-dress as the 
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and, as far as the ear-lobes, binding the head tightly, 
but gradually turned back at the top and sides;1 
and other women keep the hair stripped? from the 
forepart of the head so closely that it glistens more 
than the forehead does; and still other women put 
arod about a foot high on the head, twist the hair 
round the rod, and then drape it with a black veil. 
And besides the true reports of this sort, many 
other things have not only been seen but also 
narrated with fictitious additions about all the Iberian 
tribes in common, but especially the northerners— 
I mean not only the stories relating to their courage 
but also those relating to their ferocity and bestial 
insensibility.2 For instance, at the time of the Can- 
tabrian War‘ mothers killed their children before 
being taken captive; and even a small boy, whose 
parents and brothers were in fetters as captives of 
war, gained possession of a sword and, at the com- 
mand of his father, killed them all ; and a woman killed 
all her fellow captives; and a certain Cantabrian, 
upon being summoned into the presence of drunken 
men,° threw himself upon a pyre. But these traits 
too are shared in common by them with the Celtic 
as also with the Thracian and Scythian tribes; and 


negro working-women in the Southern States of America 
often wear to-day. 

* Apparently not by cutting, but by plucking or by some 
destructive agent (cp. Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 9. 20. 3). 

* That is ‘‘insensibility to suffering,” or, perhaps better, 
‘‘contempt for suffering.” The same trait is again mentioned 
bv Strabo in § 18. 

* The Cantabrians were subjugated by Augustus in 25 B.c., 
but they had to be reconquered (by Agrippa) in 19 B.c. Cp. 
. co indoctum iuga ferre nostra” (Horace, Carmina, 

5 His Roman captors, apparently. 
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Tov avepéy Kal Hy TOV yuvatky. yewpyodouy 
yap * avTaL, TeKovoal Te OtaKovovat Tots avdpactv, 
ExELVvOUS ave éavT ov KATAKMVAT AL év Te Tots 
epyors TOAAGKLS auTal Kaul Novovert Kal omrapya- 
yovow, aTroKkhivac as mpos TL petOpov. év Oé TH 
Avyvotinh pyow 6 Llocedavios Senynoacbat tov 
Eévov EAUTO Xapporewy, Maccamiarny dvSpa, 
br praBdcacro dvdpas opod Kab yuvatcas érrh 
TKadNTOY, wbivaga O€ pla TOY yuvatKdy arérOor 
ad Tov épyou mAnciov, Texovoa © érravédOou eri 
Toupyov avtixa, Stws fn atroNécele TOV bea Bou" 
avr os bé emim overs idS@v epyatomevny, OUK E100 
THY aitiay T pote pov owe palo. Kal adein, Sovs 
Tov pa Oov: 7 Oo éxxopmicaca TO v7 Lov Tos | Tt 
Kpnvioy, Novoaca Kal orapyavocaca ols elye 
Siacw@oeey olxade. 

18, Ovx b8wov dé TOY ‘TBnpov oudé TOTO, 
auvduo éd’ tray xopilerBat, Kata oé Tas paxas 
Tov €Tepov melov ayoviber Bar. ovoe TO TOV pudy 
TAHO0S idvov, ap’ ov Kal AorpiKal YOTOL TOAAGKLS 
jKorovdnoar. cuveBn &° év tH Kavrafpig TOUTO 
TOLS ‘Papators, o doe, Kat picbovs dpyvabat pivo- 
Onpotvras ™ pos per pov amodery dev, der wlovro 
ports’ mpocerduBave 56 Kal G\Xov ordvs Kal 


1 ydp, Jones inserts. 





1 A custom still in vogue among several primitive peoples 
(see article in Hncyc. Brit. under “ Couvade’’). 

2 The “‘field-mice” referred to in 3.2.6. The Greek word 
“mus” may refer to any member of the Muride family ; 
here, presumably, to some sort of rat. 
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in common also the traits relating to courage—I 
mean the courage of women as well as of men. For 
example, these women till the soil, and when they 
have given birth to achild they put their husbands to 
bed instead of going to bed themselves and minister 
to them;! and while at work in the fields, often- 
times, when they have given birth to a child there, 
they turn aside to some brook and themselves bathe 
and swaddle the child. Poseidonius says that in 
Liguria his host, Charmoleon, a man of Massilia, 
narrated to him how he had hired men and women 
together for ditch-digging; and how one of the 
women, upon being seized with the pangs of child- 
birth, went aside from her work to a place near by, 
and, after having given birth to her child, came 
back to her work at once in order not to lose her 
pay; and how he himself saw that she was doing 
her work painfully, but was not aware of the cause 
till late in the day, when he learned it and sent her 
away with her wages; and she carried the infant out 
to a little spring, bathed it, swaddled it with what 
she had, and brought it safely home. 

18. Nor yet is the following custom peculiar to 
the Iberians alone: they ride double on horseback, 
though in the time of battle one of the two fights on 
foot; nor the especially great number of the mice,? 
from which pestilential diseases have often ensued. 
This was so much the case for the Romans in Can- 
tabria that, although a proclamation was made that 
mice-catchers would gain bounties graded in propor- 
tion to the number caught, the Romans could barely 
come through with their lives; and, besides the 
plague, there was a scarcity, not only of other stuffs, 
but of grain too; and only with difficulty could they 
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? 3 , \ 3 n bd ? 
gitou: émreciti€ovto Oé éx THs ‘AxuiTavias yane- 
n a > 
Tas Sia Tas Sucywpias. THs 8 aovoias Kal 
A r a , e ev sr , 
TouTo Aéyeras THS KavraBpwy, ort adovres Tivés, 
dvamennyotes ert Trav cravpov, émarmvilov. ra 
n “ “ , / 
bev OvY ToLAavTA TaV HOdY aypLOTNTOS TLVOS Trapa- 
Seiypar ay ein ra 6€ TrosadtTa ArTov pev tows 
\ al 
TWONLTLKA, OV Onpt@dy €é, olovy To Tapa Tots Kav- 
TaBpors Tovs avopas Siddvar Tals yvvas€l wpotka, 
TO TAS OuyaTrépas KANpoVvdpovs atroAclreaOas, TOUS 
Te GdeAghovs vrd To’tTwv éxdidocbar yvvarkiv, 
éyer yap Tiva yuvarxoxpatiav. TovTo 8 ov mavu 
t b \ \ \ \ 3 7 f 
monitexov. [ZPnpexdv dé kat ro év Get waparti- 
f a / > / f 
GecOat tokixov, 6 cuvTiPéacww éx Boravns cerive 
/ 
mpocomotas arovov, oat &yew év éEToiuw@ pos 
\ 3 7 \ \ / ¢ ’ 
Ta aBovrAnta, kal TO Kataorévdey avrovs, ols 
dv mpocP@vtTalt, wate aToOvncKew avTovs UTép 
AUTO. 





1 See footnote 3, p. 111. 

* Apparently one of the wild members of the parsley 
family (Apiaceze), i.¢. fool’s parsley (Aethusa cynapiwm), 
poison hemlock (Contum maculatum), or water hemlock 
(Cicuta maculata); more likely, poison hemlock. But per- 
haps the herb should be identified with that deadly Sardinian 
herb which Pausanias (10. 17) says is ‘like parsley,” namely, 
celery-leaved, or marsh, crowfoot (Ranunculus sceleratus ; 
see Dioscurides, de Mat. Med. 2. 206), and called by the 
Greeks ‘‘wild parsley.” This Sardinian herb produced a 
convulsive laughter, with a drawing down of the angles of 
the mouth (Solinus, Collect. Rarum Memor 4. 4., Mommsen’s 
ed., p. 51), and ended fatally, with the proverbial ‘‘ Sardonic 
smile” (Pausanias, 1c.) on the victim’s face. 

3 The Celtiberians deemed it an unholy act for a “‘ devoted” 
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get supplies out of Aquitania on account of the 
rough roads. As for the insensibility! of the Can- 
tabrians, this instance is also told, namely, that when 
some captive Cantabrians had been nailed on their 
crosses they proceeded to sing their paean of victory. 
Now such traits as these would indicate a certain 
savageness ; and yet there are other things which, 
although not marks of civilisation perhaps, are not 
brutish ; for instance, it is the custom among the 
Cantabrians for the husbands to give dowries to 
their wives, for the daughters to be left as heirs, 
and the brothers to be married off by their sisters. 
The custom involves, in fact, a sort of woman- 
rule—but this is not at all a mark of civilisa- 
tion. It is also an Iberian custom habitually to 
keep at hand a poison, which is made by them out 
of an herb that is nearly like parsley and painless,? 
so as to have it in readiness for any untoward 
eventuality; and it is an Iberian custom, too, to 
devote their lives to whomever they attach them- 
selves, even to the point of dying for them. 


person to survive his master (Valerius Maximus 2. 6. 11). 
Thousands of Iberians were ‘‘ devoted ” to Sertorius (Plutarch 
Sertortus 14); Valerius Maximus (7. 6) gives an account of 
the revolting acts they committed in their loyalty to Ser- 
torius in the defence of Calaguris; and Henry Swinburne 
(Zravels through Spain in 1775 and 1776, Ninth Letter) 
quotes from the annals of Catalonia the following epitaph to 
them: ‘‘Hic multae quae se manibus Q. Sertorii turmae, et 
terrae Mortalium omnium parenti Devovere, dum, eo sub- 
lato, Superesse taederet et fortiter Pugnando invicem 
cecidere, Morte ad praesens optata jacent. Valete posteri.” 
And Adiatunnus, king of the Sotiates in Aquitania, had 600 
‘*devoted” men, who, in the Celtic language, were called 
“‘soldurii,” according to Caesar (Bell. Gail. 3. 22) or, accord- 
ing to Athenaeus (6. 54), ‘‘siloduri,” which word, Athenaeus 
says, means in Greek ‘‘ men under a vow.” 
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f A 
19. Tevés wer ovv eis rérrapa pépn Sinphobat 
4 , / / o ” 
pact Thy ywopay ravTny, Kaldrep eltropev, adXoOL 
be n f ? of oe > \ > 
é TevTapeph Néyovolwv. ovK Eote O€ TAaKPLBEs ev 
TovTo.s amrobtbovar Sia Tas peTaBorads Kal thy 
adofiay Tov TéTaV. év yap Tots yvwpiwols Kal 
évdokous ai te petavactaces yvepiuor Kal ot 
a“ ; \ ~ 
pEeptopol THS Ywpas Kal ai peTaBoral TeV dvo- 
patav Kai ef Te GrAXO TapatAHciov’ OpvrElras 
yap bd ToAKMY, Kal pddtota TOV “EXAjvwv, oF 
haMorato. wavTwy yeyovact. boa bé Kal Bap- 
Bapa Kai éxreroticpéva Kal pixpoywpa Kal de- 
oTAcLéva, TOUTMY UTOMYHLATA OUT doparh éortiy 
f A 
ote TOAAa baa Sé O14 Toppw Tay “EXXjiVeV 
3 a AY A c \ “ ¢ ? 
émiteiver THY ayvotav. ot O€ TOV Pawpaiwy ovy- 
ypaghels ptmobvvrat pev Tous “EXAnvas, GAN’ ovK 
, a “A 
él TOAV’ Kal yap & Néyoucs Tapa TaV “EAAnvev 
f ? € a > > \ \ 
peTadhepovow, €& éavtdv Oo ov modv wey Tpoc- 
f \ / ev ¢ 
pépovtas To Piretdnuov,' wa’, orrdray érXrewrus 
J ? #3 / 3 4 ‘ ‘ > 
YEVYTAL TAP EKELYWY, OVK ETTL TOAV TO avaTrrN- 
, e \ ~ €. f v \ “ 
povmevoy vUTO TMV ETEPMV, AANWS TE KAL TOV 
SS “ / 5) 
dvouatwv, daa évdokoTata, TOV TAEicT@Y 6YTMV 
fal \? a) 
“EAAnUKOV. érrel Kal 1 Rnpiay bd pév TOY Tpo- 
a A nan ¢ “ 
Tépov Kareicbar wacay tiv Ew Tov “Pwoavod 


1 Some MSS. read giAéxdnyov. Strabo may have written 
both words here, as in 1. 2.29. So Corais. 
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19. Now although some assert that this country! 
has been divided into four divisions, as I have 
already stated,? others say it has five divisions. But 
it is impossible, in this case, for us to represent a 
division that is scientifically accurate, because of the 
changes which have taken place and the disrepute 
of the regions. For it is only in the case of the 
well-known and reputable regions that the migra- 
tions, the divisions of the country, the changes in 
the names, and everything else of that kind, are well 
known. Indeed, our ears are filled with these 
things by many, and particularly by the Greeks, who 
have come to be the most talkative of allmen. But 
as for all the nations that are barbarian and remote, 
as well as small in territory and split up,? their 
records are neither safe to go by nor numerous; and 
as for all the nations, of course, that are far off 
from the Greeks, our ignorance is still greater. Now 
although the Roman historians are imitators of the 
Greeks, they do not carry their imitation very far ; 
for what they relate they merely translate from the 
Greeks, while the fondness for knowledge that 
they of themselves bring to their histories is in- 
considerable; hence, whenever the Greeks leave 
gaps, all the filling in that is done by the other set 
of writers is inconsiderable— especially since most of 
the very famous names are Greek. Take, for ex- 
ample, even Iberia: the historians of former times, 
it is said, give the name of Iberia to all the country 
beyond the Rhodanus and that isthmus which is 


1 Celtiberia. 2 See 3. 4. 13. 
* J.¢., as in 3, 4, 5, “into petty divisions and sovereign- 
ties.” 
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Kat ToD toOuod Tov bad TOV Taratixdy KddXTrMVv 
odiyyouevou, of 88 viv dpiov avTAs riPevras rHv 
Llupyvny, cuvevipws te THY adTHY I Bnptav Aéyouct 
Kat ‘loraviav’ povnv O61 éxddovy thy évtos Tod 
yd € > / > \ 7 b) “a 
IBnpos, of & Ett MpoTEepov avtovs TovTovs "IyAj- 
Tas, oU TOAAnY yYopay vEep“ouevous, OS dyow 
Ackrnmiadns 6 Muprcavos. “Papaios Sé riv 
cipmacay Karécavres suvovipas? "IRnpiay te 
Kal lonaviay To ev avThs wépos elroy THY éxtés, 
TO O€ €repov THY évTOs: ArOTE 8 AAS Siaspodcr, 
TPS TOUS KALPOVS TOALTEVO[EVOL- 

20. Nuvi 3é, Trav érapyiov Tov pev arodes- 
yOeacav TO Shum TE Kal TH TUYKANTHO Tov sé 
TO Hyewovr Tov ‘Pwpatwr, ) pwev Baitixy mpdc- 


1 §, Jones inserts. 
2 cuvwvduws, Meineke, for éuwviuws; so Forbiger, Tardieu, 
and C. Miiller. 


1 They could have used ‘‘Iberia” thus only in a general 
sense for ‘*‘ Hesperia,” it seems. Very little was known of 
the interior of the country until the second century B.«., 
and at that time, according to Polybius (3. 37), it was only 
the country along the Mediterranean south of the Pyrenees 
as far as Gibraltar that was called ‘‘ Iberia,” while the 
country along the ‘‘ outer sea” had no general name. The 
chronology of Strabo here is obscure; and, so far as we 
know, Hecataeus (b. about 540 B.c.) is the first Greek to 
speak of ‘‘ Iberia,” and, after him, Herodotus (1. 163). 
Later on, Eratosthenes (276-194 B.c.) is the first to dis- 
tinguish Iberia from Celtica (8. 2. 11), of which hitherto 
Iberia had been regarded as only a part; yet, if we accept 
Polybius, ‘‘ Iberia”? did not come to include all the Spanish 
peninsula, and hence equal ‘‘ Hispania,” until late in the 
second century B.C. : 

2 On the doubtful origin and meaning of “Iberia” and 
“Hispania,” see Burke-Hume, 4 History of Spain, vol. i, 
p. 2, n. 4, and p. 14, n. 1. 

3 That is, between the Iberus and the Pyrenees. 

* Between the Iberus and the Pyrenees, 
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comprised between the two Galatic gulfs,} whereas 
the historians of to-day set the Pyrenees as the limit 
of Iberia and speak synonymously of this same 
country as “Iberia” and “ Hispania’’;? but they 
used to give the name of “Iberia” solely to the 
country this side the Iberus,* although the historians 
still before that called the inhabitants of this very 
country’ “ Igletes,”® who occupy no large territory, 
as Asclepiades the Myrlean says. But though the 
Romans called the country as a whole both “ Iberia” 
and “ Hispania”? synonymously, they spoke of one 
division of it as “Farther” and of the other as 
“Hither”; at different times, however, they divide 
the country in different ways, suiting their government 
of the country to the requirements of the times.°® 

20. At the present time, now that some of the 
provinces have been declared the property of the 
people and the senate, and the others that of 
the Roman emperor, Baetica belongs to the people ; 7 


* But Herodorus (fl. about 400 B.c.), according to Stephanus 
Byzantinus (s. ISfpia:), places the ‘‘Igletes,” or ‘‘Gletes,” 
north of the Cynetes, that is, in south-western Iberia. 

6 There was no Laie ace boundary between Hither and 
Farther Spain. At first the boundary was the Iberus ; Polybius 
makes it start at a point near Saguntum; after him, even 
Almeria in Murcia was made the starting-point ; and at one 
time the capital of Hither Spain was New Carthage, though 
Augustus changed it to Tarraco. At first Hither Spain was 
merely the north-east corner; then, for a great part of the 
first and second centuries B.c., it was roughly bounded, let 
us say (cp. Burke-Hume, op. cit. p. 16, n. 2), by a line run- 
ning through the modern Almeria, Saragossa and Gerona; 
and by the time of Julius Caesar, it comprised most of the 
peninsula except Baetica and Lusitania. 

* The portion belonging to the emperor consisted of such 
parts of the country as required military defence. Baetica, 
now being the most civilised and peaceable, naturally fell to 
the people. Cp. 17. 3. 25. 
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a / \ 
KetTaL TO Onum, Kal TéeuTeTal oTpaTyyos éw 
7 e 
autny éywv Tauiay te Kal mpecBeuvTHy Spiov 8 
io! a / ~ 
aurns teletxace mpos ® TAnTIoy Kactardvos 
¢ \ ‘ / f ? . f S >» 
» 6€ ot Kaicapos éott* méputrovras ar 
a ? 4 
avtod dvo mpecfevtat, otpatnyiKos te Kal 
e f a 
traTixos, 0 pev oTpaTnyltKds, yoy aly abTo 
mpecBevrnv, Scxarodorncwv Avottavots tots ma- 
paxetpévors TH Bartixy nai Siateivover péyps tod 
Aovpiov qorauovd Kai Tov éxBoXOyv avTod' xKa- 
AOVcL yap ovTw THY Yopay TatTHY idtas ev TO 
f . 3 “ PM > \ \ € 3 t 3 : 
mapovts’ éevtad0a & éoti cal 4 Adyouvora ’Hue- 
f ¢ de 1 f e S 3 \ ¢ , a 
pita. 1 Oé! Aosry, attn 8 éorlv  wreioty Ths 
4 \ ” fo) , 
[Bnpias, bro THe Uraten@ hryewovt, oTpatiayv te 
EyovTt aktoNoyov TpLOY TOU TayudTov Kal 
\ ~, & ¢ / / 
mpeaBeuTas Tpels’ wy Oo mév, dvo éyov TdyyuaTa, 
nA , n ~ 
mapadpoupet tHy wépav tod Aouptov wradcay éri 
f 
TAS ApPKTOUS, HY ob ev poTepoy Avowtavovs éXe- 
yov, ot 6€ voy Kaddaixodls xadodor’ ovvdrres bé 
TovToLs Ta TpocdpKTia Bon weTa TaV ’AoTtUpwVv 
\ “ ‘4 con \ \ ”~ > f 
kal tov KavtaBpov. pet 8& dia tov "Actipwr 
}, 
MéAcos roTapds, Kal pixpov arrwrtépw Tors 
m” \ a “ 
Notya, kai mrnotov ék Tod wkEavod avayvens, 
£7 \ ¥ 3 N “ la 
opibovea TOUS Aotupas aro TOV KavraBpov. 
TY & é&fs TrarpopeLov 2 HEX pl Ilupyyys o ) Sevrepos 
TOV m peo Bevray pera TOU érépou Tay paTOS. érre- 
oxoTrel 6€ 6 TpiTos THY pEecoyatav, cuvéyer dé TA 


1 $é, Corais inserts. 
2h... mapdpecoy, Kramer, for rijs . . . mapdpiov; so 
Meineke, Forbiger, and Miiller-Diubner. 
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and to govern it they send a praetor, who has under 
him both a quaestor and a legatus; its boundary, 
though, on the east, has been set in the neighbour- 
hood of Castalo. But all the rest of Iberia is 
Caesar’s ; and he sends thither two legati, praetorian 
and consular respectively; the praetorian legatus, 
who has with him a legatus of his own, being sent 
to administer justice to those Lusitanians whose 
country is situated alongside Baetica and extends 
as far as the Durius River and its outlets (indeed, 
at the present time they apply the name Lusitania 
specifically to this country); and here, too, is the 
city of Augusta Emerita. The remainder of Caesar's 
territory (and this is the most of Iberia) is under the 
consular governor, who has under him, not only a 
noteworthy army of, I should say, three legions, but 
also three legati. One of the three, with two 
legions, guards the frontier of the whole country 
beyond the Durius to the north: the inhabitants of 
this country were spoken of by the people of former 
times as Lusitanians, but by the people of to-day 
they are called Callaicans. Adjoining this country 
are the northerly mountains, together with the 
Asturians and the Cantabrians. The River Melsus 
flows through Asturia; a little farther on is the 
city of Noega; and near Noega there is an estuary 
from the ocean, which estuary is a boundary between 
the Asturians and the Cantabrians. The country 
next thereafter, along the mountains as far as the 
Pyrenees, is guarded by the second of the three 
legati and the other legion. The third legatus 
oversees the interior, and also conserves the interests 


1 Called above ‘‘ the consular legatus.” 
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Tav Toyatwv! Hdn Aeyouévayv ws av eipnuiKdD 
Kab eis TO Huepov Kal Tov “Iradexov tUTov peta- 
Ketmevay év TH THRevvtey écOHTt. ovToL 8 eiciv 
oi KertiBnpes kat ot tov “IBnpos mdnoiov éxa- 
Tépwbev oixodyTes wéypt TOY pos OaraTTy pEepav. 
auTos 6€ 0 HYyenav Stayermater wey év Tols émt- 
Gararriaiow pépeot Kat pdrdyxota tH Kapyndovr 
Kal th Tappdxwrv dixatodoradv, Oépous 88 rrepiet- 
ow, ébopav del tiva Trav Seouévor érravopbaceas. 
elot 5& Kal émitpomot tod Kaicapos, immxol 
dvdpes, ob Suaveéuovtes Ta YoHpwaTa Tols CTpATLO- 
Tats eis Thy StotKnaw Tod Biov. 


vy 


1. Tay 6€ mpoketpévwy vncwv tis I Bnpias tas 

pev IIervovocas S00 Kal ras Tupvnoias dt0 (as 
“ \ ‘4 val / 

Kadovat Kat Badiapidas) mpoxetcGat ocvpPaiver 
THs weTaeD Tappaxavos Kal Yovxpwvos wapanias, 
Ep hs iSputas TO Sdryouvrov: eiat dé Kab meddyial, 

a So 2 ¢ TL “ 3 \ € f 
pPaNXov at Wervodaocas ® mpos éEomépay Kexr«- 
pévat Tov Tupyynciov. Kxarelrar 8S avrav 7% pev 


1 roydrwy, Kramer and Meineke insert after ray (others 
after Aeyouévwr). 

2 8, Jones inserts. 

5 nal, before mpés, Spengel deletes. 





1 Cp. 3. 2. 15, and footnote. 
* Diodorus Siculus (5. 17) says the islands were ‘‘ by 
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of those peoples who are already called “ Togati”’ } 
(or, as you might say, “peaceably inclined”), and 
have become transformed, clad in their toga-robe, to 
their present gentleness of disposition and their 
Italian mode of life; these latter are the Celti- 
berians and the peoples that live near them on both 
sides of the Iberus as far as the regions next to the 
sea. As for the governor himself, he passes his 
winters administering justice in the regions by the 
sea, and especially in New Carthage and Tarraco, 
while in the summer-time he goes the rounds of 
his province, always making an inspection of some 
of the things that require rectification. Caesar also 
has procurators there, of the equestrian rank, who 
distribute among the soldiers everything that is 
necessary for the maintenance of their lives. ' 


Vv 


1. Of the islands which lie off Iberia, the two 
Pityussae, and the two Gymnesiae (which are also 
called the Baliarides),? lie off the stretch of coast 
that is between Tarraco and Sucro, whereon 
Saguntum is situated; they are also out in the open 
sea, all of them, although the Pityussae have a 
greater inclination ® to the west than the Gymnesiae. 


the Greeks called ‘Gymnesiae,’ on account of the fact that 
the inhabitants went ‘unclad’ (yuuvots ris éoOfros) in the 
summer-time” (so Livy, pit. 60), ‘‘ but by the natives and 
the Romans ‘Baliarides,’ from the fact that they hurl 
(BaAAewv) big stones with their slings the best of all mankind ” 
(so Livy, 2.c., who adds, ‘‘or else from Baleus, the com- 
panion of Hercules”). Strabo elsewhere (14. 2. 10) makes 
Baliarides of Phoenician origin. 
3 Cp. vol. i, page 101, and footnote 1. 
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"EBovoos, modlv éyovca oudvupovy KUKXOS bé 
THS VHTOU TETPAKOCLOL oTASLOL, Tapwmados TO 
, N ‘ n e \ 3 a) ¥ \ 
TAATOS Kab TO pHKOS* H Oé Odtodoca Epnpuos Kal 
TOAD ELaTTMOY TavTYS TANCIOY KELéevn. TaV &é 
Tupvyciov % pev peilov éyves S00 mores, Tadpav 
kat Jlovevtiav, rhv pév mrpdos Ew Ketmévnv, THY 
TloXevriav, rv & érépav mpos Svat. pcos 6é 
na ‘ a ca) 
THS vicov juxpov arodetrov Trav é£axociov 
oTadimoy, trAAdTOS bé diaxociwy, “Apreuidwpos dé 
Simrddovov elpnxe Kal To mWAaTOS Kal TO pAKOS. 
€ So 2 / ¢ é 4 1s 5 f nm 
7 EXATTOY ws OLaKoclous+ EBdounKOYTA TIS 
Tlovevtias deéyet otadious: xara péyeOos pev 
= Ro, , ) , VEL LA 
ovy TOAD THS peLCovos arodElTEeTal, KaTA O€ THY 
apeTHy ovdey avTis yelpwv éotiv: dudw yap 
2 / N 3 f , \ \ \ 
evdaimoves Kal evrAtuevot, yospadwdes 5é KaTa Ta 
oTOMATa, WaTE ely Mmpocoyns Tots elomAéover: 
61a 66 THY GpeTHY TOY TOTwY Kal oi KaTOLKODVTES 
elpnvatot, Kaldmep Kal ot Kata thy "EBoucor. 
KaKOUpyay O€ TLV@Y OXYwY KOoLYwVias TUCTHCA- 
\ “ 
pev@v Mpos TOVS ev Tots TWeAayeot AnoTads, Sie- 
BrAnOnoav dravtes, kat O1é8n Méredros err 
4 ¢ 
avtous 0 Badsapixds mpocayopevOeis, batts Kat 
N , ” \ \ \ + \ ? ‘ ? 
Tas moAes exTice. Sia S€ THY aAUTHY dpeTHY érre- 
Bovrevopevot, KaiTep eipnvatos dvTes, Guws ohev- 
Sovijrat dptoro. Néyovtar Kal TOUT HAaKnaay, OS 
f « 
fact, SuapepovTws, €£ dtov Poivixes Katécyov 
1 Biaxoclovs (o’), Corais inserts; so Groskurd, Kramer, 


Forbiger, and Meineke. Cp. Pliny (3. 11) who says ‘30 
miles.” 
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Now one of the Pityussae is called Ebusus, and it 
has a city of the same name; the circuit of the 
island is four hundred stadia, with the breadth and 
the length about equal. The other island, Ophiussa, 
which lies near Ebusus, is desert and much smaller. 
Of the Gymnesiae, the larger has two cities, Palma 
and Polentia, one of which, Polentia, is situated in 
the eastern part of the island, and the other in the 
western. The length of the island falls but little 
short of six hundred stadia, and the breadth but 
little short of two hundred—although Artemidorus 
has stated the length and breadth at double these 
figures. The smaller of the two is about two hundred 
and seventy stadia distant from Polentia. Now 
although it falls far short of the larger island in 
size, it is in no respect inferior thereto in the 
excellence of its soil; for both are blessed with 
fertility, and also have good harbours, though the 
harbours are full of reefs at the entrances, so that 
there is need of vigilance on the part of those who 
sailin. And it is on account of the fertility of these 
regions that the inhabitants are peaceable, as is also 
the case with the people on the island of Ebusus. 
But merely because a few criminals among them 
had formed partnerships with the pirates of the 
high seas, they were all cast into disrepute, and an 
over-sea expedition was made against them by 
Metellus, surnamed Balearicus, who is the man that 
founded their cities. On aceount of the same 
fertility of their islands, however, the inhabitants 
are ever the object of plots, albeit they are peace- 
able; still they are spoken of as the best of slingers. 
And this art they have practised assiduously, so it 
is said, ever since the Phoenicians took possession 
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\ / e be \ > dv 4 
TaS VHoOUS. OUTOL O€ Kat EvOUVTaL REyoVTAL 
mpoato. tovs avOpa@tous yiTOvas TAATVO MOUS: 
fal > 
alwaro. & ért tovs ayavas éEnecay, airyida crept 
Th yepl Exovtes  TemTupAKTw@Mévoy AKOVTLOY 
(oraviov dé Kal EXoyX@pmévoy oLdipw pLKpd), 
ahevdovas 5€ wept TH Kehadyh Tpels (werXayKpa- 
vivas, sxolvou eldos, €€ ob TrEeKEeTAaL TA oVOLViA: 
Kat Dirnras rye év “Epunveia:? 
VA \ \ / > \ > 9 A 
Nevyaréos 5é YiTOV TeTiWvapévos: audi § apa 
iEvs eiNelTas KOmpa pmeNayKpavivor,® 
as cxoive elmo pévov) wedayKxpavivas * } TpLxivas 
A veupivass THY wey MAKPOKMAOY TPOS TAS AKpO- 
Bortas, Thy dé Bpaxvxewroyv mpds tas év Bpayel 
Boras, tHv 66 wéony mpos Tas pécas. HoKodYTO 
6 €k Taidwy ottws Talis odevddvais, ot ovs 
GdrAwS Tos Tatciy aptov edidocayv dvev Tod TH 
dovn? iv. 810 » Méren ré 
opevoovn® Tuxety. OLoTrep o MeredXos, TeooTewy 
Tpos TAS VHTOUS, Séppets Erewey Urép TOY KaTa- 
TTPOMATOV GKETNY TPdS Tas TPhevddvas. Ela?}- 
yaye O€ érrotxous Tpioyiriovs Tov éx THs “I Rnpias 
Popaior. 
“ ‘el “~ ‘ 
2. IIpos 6é€ rH evxapria tis yiis Kal To pndey 
1 ynerayxpavivas, Kramer, for peaaykpalvas ; so Meineke. 
* Tyrwhitt conjectures ‘Epuf éeaeyelz for ‘Epunveta. 
3 uerayxpavivoy, Kramer, for weAayxpatvoy ; so Meineke. 
4 uedayxpavivas, Kramer, for peAayxpalvas ; 80 Meineke. 


5 + opevddyyn, Casaubon, for the corrupt tis opevddyns of 
the MSS. 


1 That is, for a shield. 

2 But cp. Diodorus Siculus, who says (5. 18): ‘ Their 
equipment for fighting is three slings (so also Florus 3. 8 = 
1. 43 in Rossbach’s ed.) ; and, of these, they keep one round 
the head, another round the belly, and a third in the hands.” 
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of the islands. And the Phoenicians are-also spoken 
of as the first to clothe the people there in tunics 
with a broad border; but the people used to go 
forth to their fights without a girdle on—with only 
a goat-skin, wrapped round the arm,! or with a 
javelin that had been hardened in the fire (though 
in rare cases it was also pointed with a small iron 
tip), and with three slings worn round the head,? of 
black-tufted rush (that is, a species of rope-rush, 
out of which the ropes are woven; and Philetas, 
too, in his “ Hermeneia’’? says, “Sorry his tunic 
befouled with dirt; and round about him his slender 
waist is entwined with a strip of black-tufted rush,’ 
meaning a man girdled with a rush-rope), of black- 
tufted rush, I say, or of hair or of sinews: the sling 
with the long straps for the long shots, the one with 
the short straps for the shots at short range, and 
the medium sling for the medium shots. And their 
training in the use of slings used to be such, from 
childhood up, that they would not so much as give 
bread to their children unless they first hit it with 
the sling.t This is why Metellus, when he was 
approaching the islands from the sea, stretched 
hides above the decks as a protection against the 
slings. And he brought thither as colonists three 
thousand of the Romans who were in Iberia. 

2. In addition to the fruitfulness of the soil, there 


* The works of Philetas of Cos are lost. This “ Her- 
meneia,” meaning ‘‘ Interpretation” (?), is otherwise un- 
known. The reference may be to a poem of Philetas which, 
according to Parthenius (Erotica 2), was entitled ‘“‘ Hermes.” 
However, the entire reference has every appearance of being 
merely a gloss on ‘‘ black-tufted rush,” as was first suggested 
by Casaubon. 

* So Diodorus 5. 18 and Florus 8. 8. 
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yovny 1) ToravTn KaT apyas UTIApyYeEv, OoTE Kal 
olxous avatpérew éx THS Urovouns Kal dévdpa, 
kal ért tovs “Pwpatous, omep eltrov, avayKa- 
cOivat Kataduyely trols avOpwovs. viv pévrot 
TO evpeTayelptaToy THs Onpas émixpately ovK eG 
Thy BraBnv, Gra AvoLTENaS Ob EyovTES KAp- 
wouvTat THY yHv. avTar wev ody évTOS oTNAOD 
tov “Hpakrétwv cadoupévov. 
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/ a v \ n“ \ / 
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aradtous (Tis 66 ExBorRS ToD Baittdos mrdnotov 
a , > > VAS \ 3 A @ 
iSpuTat), mrelovs O etal AOryou TEpL aUTHS. oDTOL 
yap eo ot avdpes of Ta TArELoTA Kal péyioTA 
vavernpla oTédXoVTES els TE THY KAP Huds Oa- 
AaTTay Kal THY exTOS, OUTE peydAnV oiKodYTES 
Vhoov ovTE THS TrEepaias vepomevot TOAANY OUT 

1 3. 2. 6. 

2 “The Pillars” was used in various senses in ancient 
times (cp. § 5 below), but the more common conception in 
Strabo’s time appears to have been that of Calpe (the Rock 
of Gibraltar) and Abilyx (Ximiera, ic, ‘‘ Ape Mountain,” in 
Africa). The two isles here referred to as near the Pillars 
cannot be identified ; there are no islands in the.strait at 
Calpe. Scymnus (142-145) puts the Pillar-isles near Maenaca 
(now Almunecar), but he says nothing about ‘‘Hera’s 


Island.” Perhaps the isles at Trafalgar—a cape, called by 
Mela (2. 6. 9) the Promontory of Juno, on which there was 
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is also the fact that no injurious animal can easily 
be found in the Gymnesiae. For even the rabbits 
there, it is said, are not native, but the stock sprang 
from a male and female brought over by some person 
from the opposite mainland ; and this stock was, for 
a fact, so numerous at first, that they even over- 
turned houses and trees by burrowing beneath them, 
and that, as I have said, the people were forced to 
have recourse to the Romans. At present, however, 
the ease with which the rabbits are caught prevents 
the pest from prevailing; indeed, the landholders 
reap profitable crops from the soil. Now these 
islands are this side of what are called the Pillars 
of Heracles. 

3. Close to the Pillars there are two isles, one of 
which they call Hera’s Island; moreover, there are 
some who call also these isles the Pillars.2 Gades, 
however, is outside the Pillars. Concerning Gades 
I have said only thus much, that it is about seven 
hundred and fifty stadia distant from Calpe $ (that 
is, it is situated near the outlet of the Baetis), but 
there is more to be said about it than the others. 
For example, here live the men who fit out the 
most and largest merchant-vessels, both for Our Sea 
and the outer sea, although, in the first place, it is 
no large island they live in, and, secondly, they do 
not occupy much of the continent opposite the 
island, and, thirdly, they are not well-off in the 


a temple of Hera (Ptolemaeus 2. 4. 5)—were once regarded as 
the Pillars. From this, as Gosselin and Groskurd think, the 
Promontory of Juno became confused with Calpe; hence a 
Hera’s Island at Calpe, and also, Groskurd adds, the inven- 
tion of a corresponding isle at Abilyx. Op. the reference to 
Artemidorus in § 5 below, and see the discussion of Bérard, 
Les Phéniciens ct ? Odyssée, vol. i, pp. 264 ff. 99: dB: 
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nmecpou. Kettas 0 érl tav éarrepiwy Ths vicou 
MEp@Y 1) TONS, wpoceyés S avTH Terevtaiov éote 

+ Op. 5. 16:7. 

2 In 19 B.c., for his victory over the Garamantes and other 
African peoples. 

3 <* New” (City). 4 «Twin ” (City). 

5 Hardly the islet of Trocadero, Tozer thinks (Selections, 
p- 110), although the description of the islet by Pliny (4. 36) 
might suit Trocadero. Both Gosselin and Tozer conjecture 
that the islet here mentioned by Strabo has disappeared, or 


rather that all that is left of it is the dangerous reef of rocks 
off Cadiz to the north. 
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possession of other islands ; indeed, they live mostly 
on the sea, though a mere few keep at home or else 
while away their time at Rome. In population, 
however, Gades does not fall short, it would seem, 
of any of the cities except Rome; at any rate I 
have heard that in one of the censuses of our own 
time there were five hundred men assessed as 
Gaditanian Knights—a number not equalled even 
in the case of the Italian cities except Patavium.! 
But though the Gaditanians are so numerous, they 
occupy an island not much larger than a hundred 
stadia in length, and in places merely a stadium in 
breadth. As for their city, the one they lived in at 
first was very small indeed, but Balbus of Gades, who 
gained the honour of a triumph,? founded another 
for them, which they call “Nea” ?; and the city 
which is composed of the two they call “ Didyme,” 4 
although it is not more than twenty stadia in cir- 
cuit, and even at that not crowded. For only a few 
stay at home in the city, because in general they are 
all at sea, though some live on the continent opposite 
the island, and also, in particular, on account of its 
natural advantages, on the islet that lies off Gades ; 
and because they take delight in its geographical 
position they have made the islet a rival city, as it 
were, to Didyme.* Only a few, however, com- 
paratively speaking, live either on the islet or in 
the harbour-town ® which was constructed for them 
by Balbus on the opposite coast of the mainland. 
The city of Gades is situated on the westerly parts 
of the island; and next to it, at the extremity of 


* The Portus Gaditanus of the Romans, now known as 
Puerto Real. 
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/ 
0 airytados. 
1 rd, before rpés, Jones deletes. 


2 robrov, from the margin of o, for rod (ABC/); so the 
other editors. 





1 This strait is now called the River of St. Peter. 

2 Roman miles, 3 Of Heracles. 

4 Strabo means the longitudinal distance between the two 
extremities of the island. For his definition of ‘‘length,” 
see 2. 1. 32 (vol. i, p. 321). Strabo thought that the length 
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the island and near the islet, is the temple of Cronus; 
but the temple of Heracles is situated on the other 
side, facing towards the east, just where the island 
runs, it so happens, most closely to the mainland, 
thus leaving a strait of only about a stadium in 
width. And they say that the temple is twelve 
miles? distant from the city, thus making the 
number of the miles equal to that of the Labours ;? 
yet the distance is greater than that and amounts 
to almost as much as the length of the island; and 
the length of the island is that from the west to the 
east.4 

4. By “ Erytheia,” in which the myth-writers 
place the adventures of Geryon, Pherecydes seems to 
mean Gades.5 Others, however, think that Erytheia 
is the island that lies parallel to this city and is 
separated from it by a strait of a stadium in width,® 
that is, in view of the fine pasturage there, because 
the milk of the flocks that pasture there yields no 
whey. And when they make cheese they first mix 
the milk with a large amount of water, on account 
of the fat in the milk. Further, the animals choke 
to death within fifty days, unless you open a vein 
and bleed them. The grass upon which they graze 
is dry, but it makes them very fat; and it is from 
this fact, it is inferred, that the myth about the 
cattle of Geryon has been fabricated. The whole 
of the coast, however, is peopled jointly.’ 


of the island ran about east and west, but it really runs 
about north-north-west to south-south-east. 

5 Cp. 3. 2. 11. 6 Cp. Pliny 4. 36. 

? That is, by both Tyrians and Iberians. We are left to 
ue that the interior of the island was peopled by Tyrians 
alone. 
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4 rz, Corais inserts before roiodyra. 





1 In speaking of the Pillars or the Strait, Strabo always 
means ‘east of” by ‘‘inside” and “‘ west of” by “‘ outside.” 
2 Gosselin would emend to ‘‘five hundred,” thus makin 
the limit of the second expedition the cape of Trafalgar and 
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5. In telling stories of the following sort about 
the founding of Gades, the Gaditanians recall a 
certain oracle, which was actually given, they say, 
to the Tyrians, ordering them to send a colony to 
the Pillars of Heracles: The men who were sent 
for the sake of spying out the region, so the story 
goes, believed, when they got near to the strait at 
Calpe, that the two capes which formed the strait 
were ends of the inhabited world and of Heracles’ 
expedition, and that the capes themselves were 
what the oracle called “ Pillars”; and they there- 
fore landed ata place inside! the narrows, namely, 
where the city of the Exitanians now is; and there 
they offered sacrifice, but since the sacrifices did not 
prove favourable they turned homeward again; but 
the men who were sent at a later period went on 
outside the strait, about fifteen hundred stadia,” to 
an island sacred to Heracles, situated near the city 
of Onoba in Iberia, and believing that this was 
where the Pillars were they offered sacrifice to the 
god, but since again the sacrifices did not prove 
favourable they went back home; but the men who 
arrived on the third expedition founded Gades, and 
placed the temple in the eastern part of the island 
but the city in the western. For this reason some 
are of the opinion that the capes at the strait are 
the Pillars; others, Gades; and others that they lie 
on ahead still farther outside the strait than Gades. 
Again, some have supposed that Calpe and Abilyx 
are the Pillars, Abilyx being that mountain in Libya 


its islets, which are 250 stadia east of Gades, since Gades 
is 750 stadia (3. 1. 8) from Calpe. But Onoba (Huelva), 
near which this unidentified island is, is near the mouth of 
the Odiel River, sixty miles west of Gades. 
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1 jy, Kramer inserts, from Casaubon’s conj. ; so Meineke. 





1 The passage referred to is otherwise unknown to us. 
2 That is, the account that associates the Pillars of 
Heracles with the bronze pillars, 
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opposite Calpe which is situated, according to Eratos- 
thenes, in Metagonium, country of a nomadic tribe ; 
while others have supposed that the isles near each 
mountain, one of which they call Hera’s Island, are 
the Pillars. Artemidorus speaks of Hera’s Island 
and her temple, and he says there is a second isle, yet 
he does not speak of Mount Abilyx or of a Metagonian 
tribe. ‘There are some who transfer hither both the 
Planctae and the Symplegades, because they believe 
these rocks to be the pillars which Pindar calls the 
“gates of Gades” when he asserts that they are 
the farthermost limits reached by Heracles.1 And 
Dicaearchus, too, and Eratosthenes and Polybius 
and most of the Greeks represent the Pillars as in 
the neighbourhood of the strait. But the Iberians 
and Libyans say that the Pillars are in Gades, for 
the regions in the neighbourhood of the strait in no 
respect, they say, resemble pillars. Others say that 
it is the bronze pillars of eight cubits in the temple of 
Heracles in Gades, whereon is inscribed the expense 
incurred in the construction of the temple, that are 
called the Pillars; and those people who have ended 
their voyage with visiting these pillars and sacri- 
ficing to Heracles have had it noisily spread abroad 
that this is the end of both land and sea. Posei- 
donius, too, believes this to be the most plausible 
account of the matter,? but that the oracle and the 
many expeditions from Tyre are a Phoenician lie.3 
Now, concerning the expeditions, what could one 
affirm with confidence as to their falsity or trust- 
worthiness when neither of the two opinions is 
contrary to reason? But to deny that the isles or 


* Cp. the proverbial ‘‘ Punic faith.” 
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* Bee 6. 15. 2 See l. 1. 17. 

3 See 17. 3. 20, where Strabo gives the place a different 
position, namely, on the coast of the Greater Syrtis, z. ¢. on 
the Gulf of Sidra. These altars were said to have been 
erected at the boundary between the Carthaginian Empire 
and Cyrenaica by the Carthaginian in honour of the two 
Philaeni brothers, who, in order to settle the boundary 
favourably for Carthage, had given themselves up to be 
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the mountains resemble pillars, and to search for 
the limits of the inhabited world or of the expedi- 
tion of Heracles at Pillars that were properly so 
called, is indeed a sensible thing to do; for it was 
a custom in early times to set up landmarks like 
that. For instance, the people of Rhegium set up 
the column—a sort of small tower—which stands at 
the strait;+ and opposite this column there stands 
what is called the Tower of Pelorus.2. And in the 
land about midway between the Syrtes there stand 
what are called the Altars of the Philaeni.2 And 
mention is made of a pillar placed in former times 
on the Isthmus of Corinth, which was set up in 
common. by those Ionians who, after their expulsion 
from the Peloponnesus, got possession of Attica 
together with Megaris, and by the peoples 4 who got 
possession of the Peloponnesus; they inscribed on 
the side of the pillar which faced Megaris, “‘ This 
is not the Peloponnesus, but Ionia,” on the other, 
“This is the Peloponnesus, not Ionia.”5 Again, 
Alexander set up altars,® as limits of his Indian 
Expedition, in the farthermost regions reached by 
him in Eastern India, thus imitating Heracles and 
Dionysus. So then, this custom was indeed in 
existence. 


buried alive in the sand at the boundary (Sallust Jugurtha 
79). Pliny (5. 4) says that the altars were of sand, thus im- 
plying that the altars were merely the sand-heaps over the 
two bodies. 

* The Aeolians and Dorians (see 8. 1. 2). 

* Plutarch (Theseus 25) also quotes the couplet, and says 
that the pillar was set up by Theseus. Strabo gives a fuller 
account in 9. 1. 6-7. 

* Alexander set up twelve altars in honour of the twelve 
gods (Diodorus Siculus 17. 95). 
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1 On the occasion of Alexander’s Indian campaign. 
2 Specifically Strabo has in mind Calpe and Abilyx. 
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6. More than that, it is reasonable for the place 
where a landmark is to take on the same appellation, 
and especially after time has once destroyed the land- 
mark that has been set up. For instance, the Altars 
of the Philaeni no longer remain, yet the place has 
taken on the appellation. In India, too, there are 
no pillars, it is said, either of Heracles or of Dionysus 
to be seen standing, and, of course, when certain of 
the places there were spoken of or pointed out to 
the Macedonians,! they believed to be Pillars those 
places only in which they found some sign of the 
stories told about Dionysus or of those about Hera- 
cles. So, in the case of Gades, too, one might not 
disbelieve that the first visitors used, so to speak, 
“hand-wrought”’ landmarks—altars or towers or 
pillars—setting them up in the most conspicuous 
of the farthermost places they came to (and the 
most conspicuous places for denoting both the ends 
and beginnings of regions are the straits, the moun- 
tains there situated,? and the isles), and that when 
the hand-wrought monuments had disappeared, their 
name was transferred to the places—whether you 
mean thereby the isles, or the capes that form the 
strait. For this is a distinction now hard to make 
—I mean to which of the two we should attach the 
appellation—because the term “ Pillars” suits both. 
I say “suits” because both are situated in places 
of a sort that clearly suggest the ends; and it is on 
the strengt’. of this fact that the strait has been 
called a “mouth,’—not only this strait, but several 
others as well: that is, as you sail in, the mouth 
is the beginning, and, as you sail out, the end. 
Accordingly, it would not be foolish for one to liken 
to pillars the isles at the mouth, since they have 
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1 gaciv, Corais, for noi; so subsequent editors. 





1 Qn the bronze pillars (§ 5). 
2 That is, the dedication to Heracles of a reproduction 


(in bronze) of the original pillars, with a record of his 
achievements, 
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the attributes of being both sharp of outline and 
conspicuous as signs; and so, in the same way, it 
would not be foolish to liken to pillars the moun- 
tains that are situated at the strait, since they 
present just such a prominent appearance as do 
columns or pillars. And in this way Pindar would 
be right in speaking of the “ gates of Gades,” if the 
pillars were conceived of as at the mouth; for the 
mouths of straits are like gates. But Gades is not 
situated in such a geographical position as to denote 
an end; rather it lies at about the centre of a long 
coastline that forms a bay. And the argument that 
refers those pillars which are in the temple of Heracles 
at Gades to the Pillars of Heracles is less reasonable 
still, as it appears to me. For it is plausible that 
the fame of the name “ Pillars of Heracles” prevailed 
because the name originated, not with merchants, 
but rather with commanders, just as in the case of 
the Indian pillars; and besides that, “the inscrip- 
tion” 1 which they speak of, since it does not set 
forth the dedication of a reproduction? but instead 
a summaty of expense, bears witness against the 
argument; for the Heracleian pillars should be re- 
minders of Heracles’ mighty doings, not of the 
expenses of the Phoenicians. 

7. Polybius says that there is a spring in the 
Heracleium 3 at Gades, with a descent of only a few 
steps to the water (which is good to drink), and 
that the spring behaves inversely to the flux and 
reflux of the sea, since it fails at the time of the 
flood-tides and fills up at the time of the ebb-tides. 
And he alleges as the cause of this that the air 


* The Heracleium includes both the temple and the sacred 
precinct of Heracles (cp. § 9 below). 
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THY émipaveray THs yas ex into, caruddetans 
pev avTns brd TOD KULATOS: Kara. Tas éemiBacers 
THS Paratrns, elpyetat Tov oixelov TOLOUTWD 
eFoday, dvact pépav bé ets 70 evTos Eu PaTTeL 
TOUS TAS TNYAS TOpous Kat qrovet Deuusdpiay, 
yupvobetans d€ many, evduTophaav eAevd epot 
Tas bAéBas THs whys, oor ava Boer evTrOpOs. 
"Apreptdmpos 5é ay TELT Ov TOUTW Kat dpa wap 
auto tiva Gels aitiay, puna Gels 88 kab THs 2uha,- 
vou SoEns Too cuyrypapews, ov fot OoKEL pon pns 
aEva ELTTELV, WS Av LOLOTNS Tept TadTA Kal avros 
Kat ihaves. Toc eséevtos 6é wpevdi éyov THY 
toToptay Elva Tavrny Sv0 ¢not evar ppeata év 
7@ ‘Hpaxreip Kal TpiTov év Th woke tav 
év TO ‘Hparreio TO ev pK poTepov vdpevopevey 
TULEXDS avOwpov Kal éxretrrey, Kal SiarertrovTwy 
THs vdpelas mAnpoda bas wad’ TO dé peiSov éL 
ohas THS Hwepas THY vopelay EXOV; Hecoupevov 
pévrot, Kabdrep Kat TANNA ppeara TUVTA, VU- 
KT@P mrnpoda Oar, pers vopevopeveny” é7reLo1) 6é 
TUMTITTEL KATA TOV THS TULTANPHTEwWS KaLPOV 
n aumores TONAGKLS, memioTevobat Kavos) wrod 
To éyXoptov THY avrin decay.” bre pep ovv 4 
LoTopia memioTevTar Kal OUTOS ElpnKEe Kal Hels 
évy tots mapadofos Opvrovpévny traperrrjdapev. 


1 Casaubon and subsequent editors emend kavads to 
KEVvQSs. 

2 avrimdderavy, Xylander, for dyririoay; so subsequent 
editors. 
tt tt tee tt 

- Polybius has said that there was ‘‘a spring in the Hera- 
cleium”; Poseidonius says ‘‘two wells”; but Pliny (2. 100) 
says, “At Gades, which is very near the temple of Heracles, 
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which is expelled from the depths of the earth to 
the surface, if the surface be covered by the waters 
at the time of the overflows of the sea, is shut off 
from its proper exits there, and turning back into 
the interior blocks up the passages of the spring 
and thus causes a failure of water, whereas if the 
surface be bared of the waters again the air passes 
straight forward and thus sets free the veins of the 
spring, so that it gushes forth abundantly. As for 
Artemidorus, although he speaks out against Poly- 
bius and at the same time puts forth a cause of his 
own, and also recalls the opinion of Silanus the 
historian, he does not seem to me to have stated 
anything worth recording, since both he himself and 
Silanus are, you might say, laymen with respect to 
these matters. But Poseidonius, although he calls 
the story of this spring false, says that there are two 
wells? in the Heracleium and a third in the city; 
and, of the two wells in the Heracleium, if you draw 
water continuously from the smaller it actually fails 
in the same hour, and if you leave off drawing the 
water, it fills up again; whereas you may draw water 
all day long from the larger (though it is diminished 
thereby, of course, just as all other wells are), and 
it fills up by night if you no longer draw from it, 
but since the ebb-tide often occurs at the particular 
time of the well’s fullness, the natives have believed 
anew in the inverse-behaviour. Now not only has 
Poseidonius told us that the story has been believed, 
but I too, since it is told over and over again among 
the paradoxes,? have been taught the story. And I 
there is a spring, enclosed like a well,” to which he ascribes 
the phenomenon of the inverse-behaviour. 


2 The paradoxes constituted an important part of the 
teachings of the Stoics; and Strabo was a Stoic. 
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STRABO 


C173 jeovopev S Kal dpéata elvat, Ta pev TPd THs 
Tovews é€v toils Kyrrois Ta Sé évTds, bia 88 chy 
poxOnpiav tov Udaros Kata THY TOALY OeEamevas 
émimondley TOU AaKKatov VdaTos* ei pévTor Kal 
TOUTWY TL THY hpedtwov émidetxvuTar THY Ths 
avtimabeias trovotav, ovK topev. tas & airias, 
elmep oupPaiver TadTa ovTws, ws ev Yanerols 
amroséyerOat Set. eixds pev yap obtws éyvew ws 
o TlorvBrés dnow: eixds 68 cal tov dreBv twas 
Tov myyaiwy votiabeicas &Ewbev yavvodabat Kal 
TapéxxXvow eis TA TAGYLA padrov SLddvat Tois 
vdacw 7 avabdiBew Kata Td apyatov peiOpov 
eis THY KPHUYNY (voTifecbat S avayxaiov, ériKd0- 
cavTos Tov KUpaTos). e d, waomep AOnvddwpds 
@now, eamvon te kal éxrvon To cvpPaivov rept 
Tas TAnLpUploas Kal Tepl Tas aumates EoLxer, 
clvar dv Tiva TOV pedvToV UOdTaV, & KaT ddXoUS 
fev Trépous éyer THy Expvow Kata dvow eis THY 
eripavelayv, ov 6) Ta CTOMATA THYAS Kal Kpyvas 
KaNOvMEV, KAT ANOS Oé TOpoUS TUVENKETAL TPOS 
To THS OardtTyns Bados: Kal cuveEaipovTa pév 
éxelynv, OoTe TANUpUpElVY, GTav oloy % éxmvon 
yivpntal, TO oiKelov azroNelrres pet pov, TaNLY S 
aera mpos TO oixetoy peiOpov Otay Kaxeivn 

aby THY avaxwpnoL. 
8. Ovx« oida b€ was Kat dAXa Setvots atro- 
daivav o Tocedeévios trols Doimkas, évtadéa 


1 Strabo considered Athenodorus and Poseidonius the best 
authorities on the ocean and the tides (1. 1. 9). He has 
already compared the sea to animated beings (1. 3. 8). And 
it was a popular doctrine among the Greek and Roman 
philosophers that the universe was an animal; and in this 
way they accounted for the tides (Pomponius Mela 3. 1). 
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have been hearing that there are still other wells, 
some in the gardens in front of the city, and others 
within the city, but that on account of the impurity 
of the water reservoirs of cistern-water are prevalent 
in the city. Whether, however, any of these wells 
proves the truth of the supposition of the inverse- 
behaviour, I do not know. But as for the causes 
alleged—if it be true that the case is as reported— 
we should, regarding the problem as a difficult one, 
welcome them. For it is reasonable to suppose that 
the cause is what Polybius says it is; and it is 
reasonable to suppose also that some of the veins 
of the spring, if soaked from the outside, become 
relaxed and thus afford their water an outflow at 
the sides, instead of forcing it up along the old 
channel into the spring (the veins are of necessity 
soaked when the tidal wave has washed over the 
land). Yet if, as Athenodorus says, the case with 
the flood-tides and with the ebb-tides is like in- 
halation and exhalation! then, of the flowing 
waters, he says, there might be some which by 
certain passages (whose mouths, of course, we call 
fountains or springs) naturally have their outflow 
to the surface, and by certain other passages are 
drawn in together to the depths of the sea; that 
is, in helping raise the sea? to flood-tide when the 
exhalation, as it were, takes place, they abandon 
their proper channel, and then retreat to their 
proper channel again when the sea itself takes its 
retreat. 

8. I do not know how Poseidonius, who in other 
instances has represented the Phoenicians as clever 


* See the argument of Strato the physicist and the dis- 
cussion of Strabo in 1. 3. 4-5. 
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peplay pad ov i) Spypurnras avUTOV KATEéyVMKED. 
MEO. ey yap Kal vu§ TH TOU HALOU Tepepope * 
perpetrat, TOTe ev U7r0 vis évTos, ToTé oé _omép 
vis darvouévou: dyot Oé Thy TOU a@cEeavod Kivnow 
uméeyvelv dar poeoyp meptooor, THY yey 7 Epo Lov 
amobidobcar, THy 8é pnviatay, THY S eviavoraiay 
cupTrab es TH TENHVY- brav yap aitn Cwdiou pé- 
yeGos omepexy 70d opitovros, apyec8ar Siowdely 2 
THY OadrXattav Kal émuBaiver THs As aig Onrds 
pEXpE peroupavnceas® ex divavTos dé Tod dotpou, 
TaN avax.pety TO TENA OS KaT OALyov, Ews ay 
Cpotov v vmEpeXn THs OUTEWS 7) cehqun’ elta peeve 
TocouToy éy 7H auTh KaracTacel xX povov boop 2 
TEXNVN TUVaTTEL T pos avuTny THY dvow, Kab ére 
Harov Toc obTov da ov xivnbetoa v1 vis Eo Stoy 
dmoaXor av ToD opifovTos’ eit émeBaiver TaN 
Eas Tod bo yy Heo oupavyLaros" eit ava pelv 
éws av T pos TAS dvatonas TEpLywpycaca i] oedajvn 
Cadcov Tob opilovros aTooxXn' peevey dé ex pts ap 
tosdiov vmrép ys peTewpla OH, Kal may émiBaivery, 
rabrny jeev elvar éyet THY 7 HEpro Lov meptovoy 
THY dé pnviaiay, | OTL méeyloTas pev at TaXippowat 
rylyvonr at mepl TAS TUVOOOUS, elra [LELODVTAL HEX pL 
wyoTopou- Twarw & abEovrat pex pe TAVOENHVODV, 
Kab perobyras mrdrcy &ws SuyoTouov POtvados: elf 
1p... weptpopa, Corais, for # ... mwepipopd; so the 

subsequent editors. 

2 Sioideiv, the reading of the Epitome, for dev ABCEZ. 


1 That is, 30°. 

2 That is, when the sun and moon meet or pass each other 
in the same degree of the zodiac; and hence at the time 
of the new moon. 
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people, can here charge them with foolishness 
rather than shrewdness. In the first place, a day 
and night is measured by the revolution of the sun, 
which, at one time, is below the earth, but, at 
another, shines above the earth. And yet Posei- 
donius says that the movement of the ocean is 
subject to periods like those of the heavenly bodies, 
since, behaving in accord with the moon, the move- 
ment exhibits first the diurnal, secondly the monthly, 
and thirdly the yearly period; for when the moon 
rises above the horizon to the extent of a zodiacal 
sign,t the sea begins to swell, and perceptibly in- 
vades the land until the moon is in the meridian; 
but when the heavenly body has begun to decline, 
the sea retreats again, little by little, until the moon 
rises a zodiacal sign above her setting ; then remains 
stationary until such time as the moon reaches the 
setting itself, and, still more than that, until such 
time as the moon, moving on below the earth, 
should be a sign distant from the horizon; then 
invades the land again until the moon reaches the 
meridian below the earth; then retreats until the 
moon, moving round towards her risings, is a sign 
distant from the horizon; but remains stationary 
again until the moon is elevated a sign above 
the earth, and then it again invades the land. 
This, he continues, is the diurnal period. As for 
the monthly period, he says the flux and reflux be- 
come greatest about the time of the conjunction,? 
and then diminish until the half-moon ;3 and, again, 
they increase until the full moon and diminish again 
until the waning half-moon ;4 and then, until the 


* The first quarter. * The third quarter. 
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Ews TOV ouvoday at avénoes, wreovabew bé nal 
xXpove Kal rd yet ras avéyoes. tas d éviavotalas 
mapa TOY éy Dadetpous amubécba dyot, eyov Toy 
@S KaTa Gepuvas Tpomas paructa av€o.vro Kaul ai 
avaXwpncels Kal ai éemuBaces. etna Fee S avr os 
amo TOV Tpome@y pevota bas pev Eos ionpepias, 
avterOas 6é éws _Xéetpepev Ov TpOT Oy, elTa HeLod- 
oOat wey pe ea piviys ionpepias, eit” avteobau peX po 
Depivdy TPOTOV. Toy dé Tmepod@v TOUT@Y ovc@v 
Kad éxdorny nuépav Kab VUKTO, TOV ouvdude 
x povov dls pen émBatvovans THS Oardrrns, dis 
66 d dvaxopovons, TETANY LEVOS 5é kab TOY HuEepnatov 
XK paver KaL TOV VUKTEPLYOD, TOS olov Te TOANGKLS 
pev oupBaivery KATA TAS apmarers THY ae 
TO Ppéaros, pn TONKS dé TH ewpudpiay ; ; 

TONKS pév, yy toaKes Oe ; i) Kal iodxes * Ae 
Tous 6é Taderpiras Tatra ev pay ixavous yevéa Oat 
THpHo ae Ta Kad pay yivomeva, Tas & éviau- 
gious mreptodous é€x TOV amas oupBatworrov Kar 
ETOS THPHTAL ; 37 GAG pv TL ye mea reve avrois, 
d7jAov ef & @v Kab Tpocenager yiver Oar : Tas peve- 
oes Kat TAaNLy avEyoers aro tpoTay én TpoT as 
Te étépas KaKxeev Tddw éravddous, Kalb pr 


1 8é, before wév, Meineke omits. 

27d Kal? juepay yivduera, after rnpjoat, Corais and the 
others omit. 

3 viverOat, Corais, for yevéoda:; the subsequent editors 
following. 





1 That is, from the time of the third quarter on to that 
of the new moon, the interval of time between high-tide 
and high-tide (or low-tide and low-tide) increases, the same 
being also true of the velocity. 
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conjunction, the increases take place again, and the 
increases are further increased in respect both to 
duration and to speed.t As for the annual periods, 
he says that he learned of them from the people at 
Gades, who told him that both the retreat and the 
invasion grew greatest at the time of the summer 
solstice. And from this he himself surmises that 
they are diminished from that solstice up to the 
equinox,” increased up to the winter solstice, then 
diminished up to the spring equinox, and then in- 
creased up to the summer solstice. But if these 
periods repeat themselves every separate day and 
night, the sea invading the land twice and also re- 
treating twice during the combined time of day and 
night, in regular order both within the day-time and 
within the night-time, how is it possible for the filling 
up of the well to occur “often” at the time of the 
ebb-tides ® but for the failure not also to occur often? 
or often, but not equally often? or even equally 
often indeed, but for the people of Gades to have 
been incapable of observing these phenomena that 
were taking place every day, and yet to have been 
capable of observing the annual periods from what 
occurred only once a year? Furthermore, that 
Poseidonius really believes these people, is clear 
from the surmise which he adds to their story, 
namely, that the diminutions, and, in turn, the in- 
creases, take place from one solstice on to the other, 
and also that recurrences take place from the latter 
solstice back to the former. Moreover, that other 


2 The autumnal equinox. 
* This assertion is attributed by Strabo to Poseidonius, 
not to the Phoenicians (cp. § 7 above). 
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ovoe éxelvo eixos, OTL THPNTIKOL bYTES Ta jmev 
cupBaivovta ovK eldov, Tots Sé un cvpBaivovaw 
ele TEVTAY. 

9. Byot & odv Séreveov tov dro THS "Epvd pas 
dararrys Kat dvopartay Tia €v TOvVTOLS Kal 
OMANOTHTA Aéyely KATA Tas TOY Cwdtmv Stadhopas’ 
ev pev yap Tots ionueptvois Sediors THs cedayns 
ovens omanrivery Ta adn, éy 6é€ Tots TpoTLKots 
dpopariay ELVaL, Kau mn et Kab TAX EL, TOV é 
addrwv ExdoTo Kara TOUS Tuveyyta LOUs elvas THY 
dvaroyia: avTos 6é Kata Tas Oepwas Tporras Tept 
THY Tava édnvov dyow év TO "Hpakheip ryevOEvOS 
TO év Tadeipors TAELOUS huépas mn Suvacbas 
ouveivas TAS eviavotous Siahopds. Tepb pévTou 
THY auVOsOY éxeivou TOU Bvos TNPHO at meyddny 
Taparharyny ey ‘Thirg THS TOU Bairvos avaxom hs 
Tapa TAs tumpocbev, € év als ovdé &ws Hyuio ous Tas 
dyOas EBpeye’ Tore 8 vmepyeicbat 16 Udap dcO 
vdpeverOat Tovs otpatiwtas avToOs (diexer 8 


+ At the beginning of § 8 Strabo sets out, rather cap- 
tiously, to prove Inconsistency and injustice on the part of 
Poseidonius. The latter had accused the Phoenicians (the 
people of Gades) of having the foolish notion about the 
‘‘reverse-behaviour,” of being incapable of secing the daily 
phenomena, and of believing in things that did not occur ; 
nevertheless, Strabo means, Poseidonius bases his own re- 
marks about the tides upon what he had learned from the 
people of Gades, for example, that “‘the retreat and the 
invasion grew greatest at the time of the summer solstice.” 
Of course, Strabo denies neither Poseidonius’ account of the 
tides, nor the relation that Poseidonius says exists between 
the tides and the motion of the moon, both of which, so far 
as they go, are substantially correct. Cp. Fliny, 2. 99, 

2 The Chaldaean astronomer (1. 1. 9. and 16. 1. 6). 
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supposition of Poseidonius is not reasonable either, 
namely, that, although they were an observant 
people, they did not see the phenomena that 
occurred and yet believed in the things that did 
not occur.! 

9. Be that as it may, he says that Seleucus—the 
Seleucus? from the region of the Erythraean Sea— 
speaks of a certain irregularity in these phenomena, 
or regularity, according to the differences of the 
signs of the zodiac; that is, if the moon is in the 
equinoctial signs, the behaviour of the tides is 
regular, but, in the solstitial signs, irregular, in 
respect both to amount and to speed, while, in each 
of the other signs, the relation? is in proportion 
to the nearness of the moon’s approach.* But 
although he himself spent several days in the 
Heracleium at Gades at the summer solstice, about 
the time of the full moon, as he says, he was unable 
to discern those annual differences in the tides; 
about the time of the conjunction, however, during 
that month, he observed at Ilipa a great variation 
in the back-water of the Baetis, that is, as compared 
with the previous variations, in the course of which 
the water did not wet the banks so much as half- 
way up, whereas at the time in question the water 
overflowed to such an extent that the soldiers® got 
their supply of water on the spot (and Ilipa is about 


. That is, the comparative regularity or irregularity of the 
ides. 

* That is, to the equinoctial or the solstitial signs. It 
is clear from this passage that Seleucus had solved the law 
which governs the diurnal inequality of the tide in the 
Indian Ocean. 

That is, the Roman soldiers who were stationed at 
ipa. 
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Tima THS Oararrns Tept emraKkootous aradious): 
Tov 0 emt Gararry rediwv Kat emt TpLdKovra 
oradious els Bdbos KGRUTTOMEVOY umd THS TAM pi 
pupioos MaTE Kal VATOUS GrorapBaved Fan, TO THS 
xpnmioos infos Tis TE Tob vem Tod ép TO “Hpaxhelo 
Kal THS TOD NOMATOS 0 TOU Mi pevos TPOKELT at TOD 
év Dadetpors, ous ert SéKa THXELS KANUTTOMevOY 
dvaperpha ab poe Kay mpoo Oh 5€é TUS TO OumAa- 
oLoV TOUTOU KATh TAs (yevopevas TOTé mapauty- 
Gels, OUTM TMapacXely ay THv eupacey, 7 HY ev TOUS 

medtoss TapeXeTae TO peyeFos TAS TAnEpUpLoos. 
TOUTO pep on To wd0os Kowvov loropeirae KATA 
wacav THY KUKL@ TapwKeaviTey, ° To O€ ToD “I Bnpos 
moTayod KQLVOV cab loLoy, dyoiv ouTOS" mn pu pety 
yap &o0 Orrov Te, Kab xeopls éuBpev cal Xeoverr, 
emelday Ta Bopeca. mvevpara TEOvaon, aiTiay & 
elvat THY Atwyny oe ns pec cuvexBdrrecbat yap 
TO Atuvatoy vo TOV VE MOV. 

10. ‘loropet de Kal dévopov év Tadetpous dfous 
EXOY KapTTOLEVOUS ets Edadas, wordaxus Oe PUARA 
Echoerdh mnxvata TO ponKos, mratos 6é TeT pa 
bdKTuNa. mepl 6é Néav Kapyndova oevdpov é& 
axavlns provov aprevat, eG ov Uddo pata yiveras 
KUAMOTA. TO pev ouv ép Dadeipors Kab npels 
oldapev Suorov év Aiyiata Kata thy TOV KNE- 


1 Corais, Cobet, and Vogel would follow the reading of B 
and h.: efSouer. 


1 Some of the MSS. read ‘‘ fifty.” 

2 See 3. 2. 4. 3 Perhaps the Dracaena Draco. 

* Strabo apparently means the fibre (‘‘ bark’) in the 
leaf-sheaths (‘‘thorns”) of the European dwarf fan-palm 
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seven hundred stadia distant from the sea). And, 
he continues, although the plains near the sea were 
covered as far as thirty! stadia inland, to such a 
depth that islands were enclosed by the flood-tide,* 
still the altitude of the foundations, both the founda- 
tion of the temple in the Heraclefum and that of 
the mole which lies in front of the port of Gades, 
was, by his own measurement, as he says, not 
covered as high up as ten cubits; and further, if 
one should add the double of this figure for the 
additional increases which at times have taken 
place, one might thus present to the imagination 
the aspect which is produced in the plains by the 
magnitude of the flood-tide. This behaviour of the 
tides, then, according to his account, is general 
along the whole circuit of the ocean-coast, whereas 
the behaviour of the Iberus River is “novel, and 
peculiar,” he says, to that river, namely: it floods 
the country in some places, even independently of 
rains or snows, when the north winds blow to excess; 
and the lake through which the river flows is the 
cause of this, since the lake-water is by the winds 
driven out of the lake along with the river-water. 
10. Poseidonius also tells of a tree * in Gades which 
has branches that bend to the ground, and often- 
times has leaves (they are sword-like) a cubit in 
length but only four fingers in breadth. And near 
New Carthage, he says, there is a tree whose thorns 
yield a bark* out of which most beautiful woven 
stuffs are made. Now I too know a tree® in Egypt 
which is like that in Gades so far as the bending 


(Chamaerops humilis). This fibre is called ‘‘ African hair,” 
and a fabric like haircloth is still made from it. 
5 Clearly a tree of the genus Salix (willow family). 
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Sav Kataxaprbw, trols 5é bUANOUS avopotov, oVdE 
\ ” a > f \ > 9 / 
Kaptrov éxov' TovTO 6 éyew dynot. ta 8 dKxav- 
Gwa vpaiverar cal év Karrasoxia, pépe & oddev 
dévopov thv axavOar, éE ts 6 proLds, AAAG Yamat- 
tyros 1) Botavyn. 1h 6é dévdpm TO ev Tadetpars 
Kal TODTO TPOTLTTOPNTAL, OTL KAGOOU pev ATOKNW- 
4 / cia e/ \ ? “ 
pevouv yara pei, pitns Sé Teuvouévns ptnTades 
vypov avadbépetat. tTocavtTa Kat wept Tadeipwr. 
11. At d€ Karritepises déxa pév elot, xelvtas 3° 
4 4 > ‘4 ‘ A 3 ‘ lal w ? / 
eyyus GAANAOY, TPOS ApKTOV aro TOU THY ApTa- 
Bpwv Aapévos Trerdyiar pia © adtav épyuos éort, 
tas 6 ddXas olKotcw av@pwirot perdyyAawvor, 
\ n 
moonpers evdeduKoTEs TOVs YXiTaVvas, eSwopévot 
wep) Ta otépva, peTa paPdwv mTepiTratodrTes, 
6uoLot Tals tpaytxats Llowais: Gor & ard Bookn- 
a o \ / la \ » 
MAT@OY VOMASLKAS TO WAéor. péTAadra O€ eyovTES 
KaTTLTEpou Kal podURdou Képayov dytl TovTwD 
\ “ f , \ uA ‘ 
Kal TOY SepudTwy OLaArXaTTOVTAL Kal Gras Kal 
XANKOMLATA Teds ToOvsS éuTOpous. TMpdTEpoY judy 
\ 
oby Dotvixes povot THv éutopiav EcTeAAOY TAUTHY 
tal \ a“ 
éx tav Tadeipwv, xpvrrovtes Attract Tov Tod" 
~ \, ¢ V4 9 / / Fd 
Tov 56 Pwpaiwv éraxodovGovTer vavkrAnpe@ tii, 
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down of the branches is concerned, but unlike it in 
respect to the leaves and also in that it has no fruit 
(he says the tree in Gades has fruit). Thorn-stuffs 
are woven in Cappadocia also; it is no tree, however, 
that produces the bark-yielding thorn, but only a 
sort of herb that keeps close to the ground. In 
regard to the tree at Gades, this additional circum- 
stance is told: if a branch is broken, milk flows 
from it, while if a root is cut, a red liquid oozes 
forth. Concerning Gades, then, I have said enough. 

11. The Cassiterides are ten in number, and they 
lie near each other in the high sea to the north of 
the port of the Artabrians. One of them is desert, 
but the rest are inhabited by people who wear 
black cloaks, go clad in tunics that reach to their 
feet, wear belts around their breasts, walk around 
with canes, and resemble the goddesses of Vengeance 
in tragedies. They live off their herds, leading for 
the most part a nomadic life. As they have mines 
of tin and lead, they give these metals and the 
hides from their cattle to the sea-traders in ex- 
change for pottery, salt and copper utensils. Now in 
former times it was the Phoenicians alone who carried 
on this commerce (that is, from Gades), for they 
kept the voyage hidden from every one else. And 
when once the Romans were closely following a 
certain ship-captain in order that they too might 
learn the markets in question, out of jealousy the 
ship-captain purposely drove his ship out of its course 
into shoal water; and after he had lured the fol- 
lowers into the same ruin, he himself escaped by a 
piece of wreckage and received from the State the 
value of the cargo he had lost. Still, by trying 
many times, the Romans learned all about the 
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voyage. After Publius Crassus crossed over to these 
people and saw that the metals were being dug 
from only a slight depth, and that the men there 
were peaceable, he forthwith laid abundant informa- 
tion before all who wished to traffic over this sea, 
albeit a wider sea than that which separates Britain 
from the continent. So much, then, for Iberia and 
the islands that lie off its coast. 
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1 That is, after Iberia. 
2 The ‘* Transalpine Gaul” of the Romans, 
$9.5. 28 and 3. 1. 3. 
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1. Next, in order,! comes Transalpine Celtica.? 
I have already * indicated roughly both the shape 
and the size of this country; but now I must speak 
of it in detail. Some, as we know, have divided 
it into three parts, calling its inhabitants Aquitani, 
Belgae, and Celtae.t The Aquitani, they said, are 
wholly different, not only in respect to their language 
but also in respect to their physique—more like the 
Iberians than the Galatae; while the rest of the 
inhabitants are Galatic in appearance, although not 
all speak the same language, but some make slight 
variations in their languages. Furthermore, their 
governments and their modes of life are slightly 
different. Now by “Aquitani” and “Celtae” they 
meant the two peoples (separated from each other 
by the Cemmenus Mountain) who live next to the 
Pyrenees ; for, as has already been said, this Celtica 
is bounded on the west by the Pyrenees Mountains, 
which join the sea on either side, that is, both the 
inner and the outer sea; on the east, by the River 
Rhenus, which is parallel to the Pyrenees; as for the 
parts on the north and the south, those on the north 
are surrounded by the ocean (beginning at the 


4 See 4. 1. 14 for the distinction between “‘Celtae” and 
*¢ Celti,” 5 9. 5, 28 
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northern headlands of the Pyrenees) as far as the 
mouths of the Rhenus, while those on the opposite 
side are surrounded by the sea that is about Massilia 
and Narbo, and by the Alps (beginning at Liguria) 
as far as the sources of the Rhenus. The Cemmenus 
Mountain has been drawn at right angles to the 
Pyrenees, through the midst of the plains; and it 
comes to an end about the centre of these plains,} 
near Lugdunum,? with an extent of about two 
thousand stadia. So, then, by “ Aquitani” they 
meant the people who occupy the northern parts of 
the Pyrenees and, from the country of the Cemmenus 
on to the ocean, the parts this side the Garumna 
River; by “Celtae” they meant the people whose 
territory extends in the other direction—down to 
the sea that is about Massilia and Narbo—and also 
joins some of the Alpine Mountains; and by “ Bel- 
gae” they meant the rest of the people who live 
beside the ocean as far as the mouths of the Rhenus 
and also some of the people who live beside the 
Rhenus and the Alps. Thus the Deified Caesar, also, 
has put it in his “Commentaries.”’? Augustus 
Caesar, however, divided Transalpine Celtica into 
four parts: the Celtae he designated as belonging 
to the province of Narbonitis ;* the Aquitani he de- 
signated as the former Caesar had already done, 
although he added to them fourteen tribes of the 
peoples who dwell between the Garumna and the 
Liger Rivers; the rest of the country he divided 
into two parts: one part he included within the 
boundaries of Lugdunum as far as the upper districts 

3 For a technical discussion of Strabo’s description of Gaul, 


the reader is referred to Casarstudien, by A. Klotz, 1910, 
pp. 57-135. * Provincia Narbonensis. 
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1 Gallia Lugdunensis. * Gallia Belgica. 
; Not by Straho, although he again mentions this in § 14 
below. 
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of the Rhenus,! while the other he included within 
the boundaries of the Belgae.2 Now although the 
geographer should tell of all the physical and ethnic 
distinctions which have been made, whenever they 
are worth recording, yet, as for the diversified politi- 
eal divisions which are made by the rulers (for they 
suit their government to the particular times), it is 
sufficient if one state them merely in a summary 
way; and the scientific treatment of them should be 
lett to others. 

2. Now the whole of this country is watered by 
rivers: some of them flow down from the Alps, the 
others from the Cemmenus and the Pyrenees; and 
some of them are discharged into the ocean, the 
others into Our Sea. Further, the districts through 
which they flow are plains, for the most part, and 
hilly lands with navigable water-courses. The river- 
beds are by nature so well situated with reference 
to one another that there is transportation from 
either sea into the other; for the cargoes are trans- 
ported only a short distance by land, with an easy 
transit through plains, but most of the way they 
are carried on the rivers—on some into the interior, 
on the others to the sea. The Rhodanus offers an 
advantage in this regard; for not only is it a stream 
of many tributaries, as has been stated,® but it also 
connects with Our Sea, which is better than the 
outer sea, and traverses a country which is the most 
favoured of all in that part of the world. For ex- 
ample, the same fruits are produced by the whole of 
the province of Narbonitis as by Italy. As you pro- 
ceed towards the north and the Cemmenus Mountain, 
the olive-planted and fig-bearing land indeed ceases, 
but the other things still grow. Also the vine, as 
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1 Cp. 4. 4. 3. 

Uiteria: Gallia, that is, Transalpine Gaul. 

3 After Massilia. 

4 But there is no previous mention of the Varus River to 
be found in any of the MSS. of Straho. 
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you thus proceed, does not easily bring its fruit to 
maturity. All the rest of the country produces 
grain in large quantities, and millet, and nuts, and 
all kinds of live stock. And none of the country is 
untilled except parts where tilling is precluded by 
swamps and woods. Yet these parts too are thickly 
peopled—more because of the largeness of the popu- 
lation! than because of the industry of the people ; 
for the women are not only prolific, but good nurses 
as well, while the men are fighters rather than 
farmers. But at the present time they are compelled 
to till the soil, now that they have laid down their 
arms. However, although I am here speaking only 
in a general way of the whole of outer Celtica,? let 
me now take each of the fourth parts separately and 
tell about them, describing them only in rough out- 
line. And first; Narbonitis. 

3. The figure of Narbonitis is approximately a 
parallelogram, since, on the west, it is traced by the 
Pyrenees, and, on the north, by the Cemmenus; as 
for the remaining sides, the southern is formed by 
the sea between the Pyrenees and Massilia, the 
eastern by the Alps, partly, and also by the inter- 
vening distance (taken in a straight line with the 
Alps) between the Alps and those foot-hills of the 
Cemmenus that reach down to the Rhodanus and 
form a right angle with the aforesaid straight line 
from the Alps. To the southern part there belongs 
an addition to the aforesaid figure, I mean the sea- 
board that follows next? which is inhabited by the 
Massiliotes and the Sallyes, as far as the Ligures, to 
those parts that lie towards Italy and to the Varus 
River. This river is, as I stated before,* the boundary 
between this Province and Italy. It is only a small 
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1 els, after déorvra, Corais deletes; so the later editors. 
2 &hAa rogatra, Kramer, for &AAo: rocdovro:; so the later 
editors. 
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river in summer, but in winter it broadens out to a 
breadth of as much as seven stadia. Now from this 
river the seaboard extends as far as the temple of 
the Pyrenaean Aphrodite. This temple, moreover, 
marks the boundary between the province of Narbo- 
nitis and the Iberian country, although some repre- 
sent the place where the Trophies of Pompey are as 
marking the boundary between Iberia and Celtica. 
The distance thence to Narbo is sixty-three miles, 
from here to Nemausus! eighty-eight, from Nemausus 
through Ugernum and Tarusco to the hot waters 
that are called “ Sextian,” 2? which are near Massilia, 
fifty-three, and thence to Antipolis and the Varus 
River seventy-three; so that the sum total amounts 
to two hundred and seventy-seven miles. Some, 
however, have recorded the distance from the temple 
of Aphrodite on to the Varus River as two thousand 
six hundred stadia, while others add two hundred 
more; for there is disagreement with respect to the 
distances. But if you go by the other road—that 
leads through the country of the Vocontii and that of 
Cottius: from Nemausus the road is identical with 
the former road as far as Ugernum and Tarusco, 
but thence it runs across the Druentia River and 
through Caballio sixty-three miles to the frontiers of 
the Vocontii and the beginning of the ascent of the 
Alps; and thence, again, ninety-nine miles to the 
other frontiers of the Vocontii, at the country 
of Cottius, to the village of Ebrodunum; then, 
another ninety-nine through the village of Brigantium 
and Scingomagus and the pass that leads over the 
Alps to Ocelum, the end of the land of Cottius. 


1 Now Nimes. 2 «* Aquae Sextiae,” now Aix. 
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1 Not to be confused with the ‘ Delphian” (Pythian) 
Apollo. The Delphinian Apollo appears originally to have 
been a seafaring god who, in the guise of a dolphin, guided 
ships over the sea (see Hiymologicum Magnum 255. 18); also 
Pauly-Wissowa, under ’ArdéAAwy AcAdivios, p. 47. 

3 nf Artemis. 3 That is, of Massilia. 

4 Strictly speaking, the ‘‘xoana” were the primitive 
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Moreover, from Scingomagus on you begin to call 
the country Italy; and the distance from here to 
Ocelum is twenty-eight miles. 

4, Massilia was founded by the Phocaeans, and it 
is situated on a rocky place. Its harbour lies at the 
foot of a theatre-like rock which faces south. And 
not only is the rock itself well fortified, but also the 
city as a whole, though it is of considerable size. It is 
on the headland, however, that the Ephesium and also 
the temple of the Delphinian! Apollo are situated. 
The latter is shared in common by all Jonians, 
whereas the Ephesium is a temple dedicated solely 
to the Ephesian Artemis: for when the Phocaeans 
were setting sail from their homeland an oracle was 
delivered to them, it is said, to use for their voyage 
a guide received from the Ephesian Artemis; accord- 
ingly, some of them put in at Ephesus and inquired 
in what way they might procure from the goddess 
what had been enjoined upon them. Now the god- 
dess, in a dream, it is said, had stood beside Aris- 
tarcha, one of the women held in very high honour, 
and commanded her to sail away with the Phocaeans, 
taking with her a certain reproduction ? which was 
among the sacred images; this done and the colony 
finally settled, they not only established the temple 
but also did Aristarcha the exceptional honour of 
appointing her priestess; further, in the colonial 
cities 3 the people everywhere do this goddess honours 
of the first rank, and they preserve the artistic design 
of the “xoanon”’ 4 the same, and all the other usages 
precisely the same as is customary in the mother-city. 


wooden images which were supposed originally to have fallen 


from heaven. Here, as on page 177, ‘*xoanon” is used of 
a reproduction, 
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5. Atotcodvtas 8 apictoxpatiKas of Macca- 
MOaTaL TavTwV evvou“@Tata, avdpav éEaxociwy 
KatactyoavTes cuvédptoy, Sa Blou tavtTyny éydv- 
TOV THY TLULHV, ODS TLLOVXOUS KaAODGL. ‘TePTE- 
Katdexa 0 eiol TOU cuvEedpiov TpoecT@TES, TOVTOLS 
6é ra mpoyespa Storxety Sé50Ta. marw 8é tev 
TevTeKaloeka TpoxdOnvrar TpEls ob TART TOV ic Yv- 
ovtes, TOUT@Y + Sé TimovYos Ov yiveTaL mn TéxVA 
eon, poe bua Tpiyovias éx TONLTOV yeyovas. 
ot dé vopot Iwvixot, mpdxevrat dé Snwoota. xo- 
pav & éyovoty édhaddurov pév Kal KatTdrredov, 
cit O€ AUTpoTépay Sia THY TpaxyUTHTA, waTE 
metroOoTes TH Oardrtn MadXdoY } TH yh TO Tpds 
vauTirtas evpués etdhovTo uadhdov. Vorrepoyv mévTor 
Tais avopayabiats layvoay mpocdaBelv tiva TOV 
mépé mrediwv ard THs avThs duvduews ad’ Hs Kal 
Tas ToAELS EXTLOaD, éTLTELyioOMaATA TAS meV KATA 
thy “IBypiav trots “IBnpoww, ois cab ta lepda tijs 
"Edecias “Apréustdos trapédocav Ta ratpia, bore 
“EAAnveott Gvew, thy 86 “Ponv™ "AydOnv tots 
Tepl Tov TroTtapoy oixotcr Tov “Podavoy BapBd- 
ois, TO 06 Tavpoévtioy kal thv “OrABiav xal 
Avtirontwv xa Nixaay te tTav Sarrvov Over 


1 The reading of Im is rodrwy 38 008 els. Corais reads 
ovdels, inserting 3 after riywotyos. Forbiger, Muller-Diibner, 
and Meineke read : rodrwy Se efs- tipodyos 8 e.7.A. 

* For ‘Pénv Casaubon, Corais, and Forbiger read (perhaps 
rightly) ‘Pédyyv «af (see Pliny 3. 5), 





1 Aristotle describes and praises the orderliness and moder- 
ation of this aristocracy (Politics 7.7. 4 and 8. 6. 2-3). See 
also Cicero Pro Flacco 25. 63. 

4 Literally, ‘‘ Honour-holders.” 
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5. The government under which the Massiliotes 
live is aristocratic, and of all aristocracies theirs is 
the best ordered,! since they have established an 
Assembly of six hundred men, who hold the honour 
of that office for life; these they call Timouchoi.? 
Over the Assembly are set fifteen of its number, 
and to these fifteen it is given to carry on the im- 
mediate business of the government. And, in turn, 
three, holding the chief power, preside over the 
fifteen. However, a Timouchos cannot become one 
of these three unless he has children or is a descendant 
of persons who have been citizens for three gener- 
ations. Their laws are Ionic, and are published to 
the people. They possess a country which, although 
planted with olive-trees and vines, is, on account of 
its ruggedness, too poor for grain; so that, trusting 
the sea rather than the land, they preferred their 
natural fitness for a seafaring life. Later, however, 
their valour enabled them to take in some of the 
surrounding plains, thanks to the same military 
strength by which they founded their cities, I mean 
their stronghold-cities, namely, first, those which 
they founded in Iberia as strongholds against the 
Iberians 4 (they also taught the Iberians the sacred 
rites of the Ephesian Artemis, as practised in the 
fatherland, so that they sacrifice by the Greek 
ritual); secondly, Rhoé Agathe, as a stronghold 
against the barbarians who live round about the 
River Rhodanus; thirdly, Tauroentium, Olbia, Anti- 
polis, and Nicaea, against the tribe of the Sallyes 


* The later editors, by a slight emendation, add at this 
point ‘‘and one over the three.” 
“ Hemeroscopeium, Emporium and Rhodus (3. 4. 6-8). 
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Kab tobs Niyvor Tols Tas “Ares oiKovaL. clot 
dé Kat VED OLKOL Tap avrois wal om hob nin: ™po- 
TEpov éé xal ToLwy evropta Kab OmTAwY Kal 
opydvey TOY TE mTpos TAS vavTiMas XPNe Lov 
Kal TOV T™ pos ToMLopKias, ap Ov Tpos Te TOUS 
BapBapous aVTETXOY, Kal ‘Popatous EKTHOAVTO 
Pidovs, | Kab TONG Kat avtot XK PHT LL08 KATETT- 
cay éxeivors KAKELVOL mpocehdBovro THs avEncews 
aren. LéErL0¢ yoov 0 KaTaNUCaS TOUS Lanrrvas, 
ov modv arwobev Ths Macoandias Ktiocas mod 
OmevusLov éavrod Te Kal TOV vdarov TOV Jeppar, 
Ov Tiva petaBeBryxévas pacip els puxpd, evrad- 
Oa TE g poupav KAT@KLOE "Popator, Ka éx THS 
Tapahtas THS ets TD "Tradtay aryovans aro Mac- 
Taras AVETTELAE TOUS BapBapovs, ou Suva wevov 
TOV Maccattaray dveipyew avTovs TENEDS. ove’ 
avr os dé Tov loxucen, GAN’ a TOC OUTOV povoy 
Ooov KaTa pev Ta evriueva amo Ths Oandrrys 
amenBeiy TOUS BapBdpous emt d@dexa oTASLOUS, 
Kara, be TOUS Tpaxavas éml oxT@* THY O6 NEchbOel- 
cay unr exELvov TOUS Maocadorass TapadedwKen, 
avaxertat © éy dre ovxpa TOV aucpobwvior, 
a éhaBov KaTavavpay ovy Tes del TOUS dpspio Bn- 
TobyTas ths Parxarrys asixes. T poTepov pey oy 
evTUXoUY StapepovTas, Tept TE TANNA kal Tept 
THY TPOS ‘Papaious pidiav, 78 TOAAG av TIS 
rAdBoa onpeiar Kat on Kal TO Eoavov THs "Apté- 
pdos THs év TO Avevtive? oi ‘Pwpuaior THY avTny 


1 Avdevrivw, Wilamowitz, for “Afevrly. Corais, Meineke, 
and others write ’ABervrivy. Cp. 5. 3. 7. 





1 ** Aquae Sextiae,” now Aix. See 4. 1. 3. 
2 See § 4 (above). 
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and against those Ligures who live in the Alps. 
There are also dry-docks and an armoury among the 
Massiliotes. In earlier times they had a good supply 
of ships, as well as of arms and instruments that are 
useful for the purposes of navigation and for sieges ; 
and thanks to these they not only held out against 
the barbarians, but also acquired the Romans as 
friends, and many times not only themselves ren- 
dered useful service to the Romans, but also were 
aided by the Romans in their own aggrandizement. | 
At any rate, Sextius, who defeated the Sallyes, after 
founding not very far from Massilia a city which 
bears his own name and that of “the hot waters” ! 
(some of which, they say, have changed to cold 
waters), not only settled a garrison of Romans 
there, but also drove back the barbarians out of 
the seaboard which leads from Massilia into Italy, 
since the Massiliotes could not entirely keep them 
back. Yet not even Sextius could effect more 
than merely this—that at those parts of the coast 
where there were good harbours the barbarians 
retired for a distance of only twelve stadia, and 
at the rugged parts, only eight. And the country 
thus abandoned by them he has given over to 
the Massiliotes. And in their citadel are set up 
great quantities of the first fruits of their victories, 
which they captured by defeating in naval battles 
those who from time to time unjustly disputed their 
claim to the mastery of the sea. In earlier times, 
then, they were exceptionally fortunate, not only 
in everything else, but also in their friendship with 
the Romans, of which one may detect many signs; 
what is more, the “ xoanon” 2 of that Artemis which 
is on the Aventine Hill was constructed by the 
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dsabecty éxov + TO mapa TOls Maccart@rats 
avelecay. Karta 88 Thy Toparniov T pos Kaicapa 
otdow To KpaTnOévre pe per mpoodéuevor THY 
TONY Ths evdatpovias améBarov, bus 8 ovdv 
iyyn Relm@eTat Tod Tadralod o1)ov Tapa Tots 
avO por ors, Kal Badiora. mépl TAS OpyavoTotias 
Kal THY VaUT LEY TapacKevyy. e&nwepoumeveov 
8° del TOV UTEP KELLEY OV BapBapov, Kab avth TOU 
Tone pety TETPAMpevOV Hon ™ pos mohuTelas kal 


“yewpyias ba THY TOV ‘Popatoy € emi parecay, oT’ 


avTois éTs ToVTOLS oUpBaivo: a dv TEpl TA hex Oevra, 
TOTaUTN omou0)}. Onrot 6é Ta caberTnKoTa yuvir 
mdvres yap ot Kaplevres T pos TO eye TpémovTat 
Kab prrocopew, ao8 4) TONS pLKpPOV peV TPOTEpov 
tois BapBdpos dayvetro TaLdevTi pov, Kat Ptder- 
nvas KareoKevate TOUS Tadaras OTE Kab TA 
cup Boraca, ‘EAXAnuiott ypagetv, év 6€ TO Tapovre 
Kal TOUS YVOPLULwTATOUS ‘Papatov méreiev, dv 
THS els "ADijvas amodnpias € éxeioe porary, prroua- 
Beis dvTas. op@vres dé TOUTOUS Ot Dararae Kat 
dja, ecpyyny ayovTes, TV aX OhNy dio pevor pos 
TOUS TOLOUTOUS Siaridevtas Biouvs ov Kat’ dvdpa 
povov, GAAa Kal Snpoaig: copiaTas youv v7ro- 
Sévortat, Tous pey iSta, TOUS be TONELS Kowh 
puoPovpevot, Kabdmep Kal lar pous. THIS 66 ALTO- 
THTOS TOV Biov Kab THS coppoo urs TOV Macca- 
Moray ovK EXAYLO TOV a ay TUS Dein TOUTO TEK LT} PLov 

n yap pe mpolE avtois éotiy ExaTov Xpucot 


1 %y ov, Corais, for xovres ; so Meineke. 


‘“‘Sophists”” in the good sense, who taught wisdom in 
Pa and action, dicends faciendique sapientia (Cicero, de 
Oratore 3. 16). 
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Romans on the same artistic design as the “xoanon”’ 
which the Massiliotes have. But at the time of 
Pompey’s sedition against Caesar they joined the 
conquered party and thus threw away the greater 
part of their prosperity. Nevertheless traces of their 
ancient zeal are still left among the people, especially 
in regard to the making of instruments and to the 
equipment of ships. But since, on account of the 
overmastery of the Romans, the barbarians who are 
situated beyond the Massiliotes became more and 
more subdued as time went on, and instead of carrying 
on war have already turned to civic life and farming, 
it may also be the case that the Massiliotes them- 
selves no longer occupy themselves so earnestly with 
the pursuits aforementioned. Their present state of 
life makes this clear; for all the men of culture turn 
to the art of speaking and the study of philosophy ; 
so that the city, although a short time ago it was 
given over as merely a training-school for the bar- 
barians and was schooling the Galatae to be fond 
enough of the Greeks to write even their contracts in 
Greek, at the present time has attracted also the 
most notable of the Romans, if eager for knowledge, 
to go to school there instead of making their foreign 
sojourn at Athens. Seeing these men and at the 
same time living at peace, the Galatae are glad to 
adapt their leisure to such modes of life, not only 
as individuals, but also in a public way; at any rate, 
they welcome sophists,! hiring some at private ex- 
pense, but others in common, as cities, just as they 
do physicians. And the following might be set 
down as not the least proof of the simplicity of the 
modes of life, and of the self-restraint, of the Massi- 
liotes : the maximum dowry among them is a hundred 
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Kal ets éoO fra jwévre Kal TevTe eis Xpucody 
Koo Mov" TEOV & ovK efeort. Kal 0 Kaicap dé 
Kal ot pet éxelvor yewoves Tpos Tas év T@ 
TONED yevnGeioas dpaptias eveTplacay, pemvn- 
pévoe Tihs pidias, Ka THY avTovopiay épvratay, 
iy éf apxhs elyev 1 7rdXs, dare pn wTraKover 
Tay els TH éTrapXiay+ reumopevav oTparn yov 
pyre AUT HY pnte TOUS UmnKoous. Tepl pev Mac- 
cadias Tavta. 

6.” Apa 8 i te Tév Zadvov 6 dpewvh mpos dpxrov 
aro THs eomepas Kivet pGddov Kat THs ararrns 
apioraras KATH pike pov, Ka 1 Taparia mapa THY 
comépay Tepivevers puKpov amo THS TONEDS 
tov Maccadiwtoy mpoedovoa Scov els Exarov 
oradious é7t dxpay evweyéOn mwAnotov Aaropedy 
Tivey evTedbev dpxerau cohmoda Gat Kal mouety 
TOV Tararicov KONTOV TpoS TO ‘Agpodtccon, TO 
THs ILupnvns a ax pov" Karobor & avrov? cal Mao- 
gadtotixoyv. éote 8 0 KOATTOS SurAOds: ev yap 
TH avuTH Teprypapy dv0 KOATTOUS aopifon é EKKELTAL 
TO ZTLov 3 dpos, mporhaBov Kat THY BrdoKkova 
vijoov WAC LOY iopupevny: TOV O€ KONTTOV 6 pev 
peileov idtas manu KaNElT aL Pararixos, els OP 
eFepevryerat TO TOU ‘Podavot TO Ma, 0 8 éXatTwv 
o xaTa N dpBovd é éoTL péX pe Tlupnyns. fey ov 
NapBav UMEpKelTat TOY TOU “ATaKos éx Boddy 
Kal THs ripns THY NapBovitioos, péytotov éutrd- 


1 érapxiav, Corais, for brapxlay; so Meineke. 
2 gprdy, Corais, for avrd; so the later editors. 
3 SHriov, Palmer, for Sov : so Corais and the rest. 


1 Roughly, $550. 
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gold pieces, and five for dress, and five for golden 
ornaments; 1+ but more than this is not permitted. 
Both Caesar and the commanders who succeeded 
him, mindful of the former friendship, acted in 
moderation with reference to the wrongs done in 
the war, and preserved to the city the autonomy 
which it had had from the beginning; so that 
neither Massilia nor its subjects are subject to the 
praetors who are sent to the province.2 So much 
for Massilia. 

6. While the mountainous country of the Sallyes 
inclines more and more from the west to the north 
and retires little by little from the sea, the coastline 
bends round to the west; but after extending a 
short distance from the city of the Massiliotes, about 
a hundred stadia, to a fair-sized promontory near 
some stone-quarries, the coastline then begins to 
curve inland and to form with the precincts of Aphro- 
dite (that is, the headland of the Pyrenees) the 
Galatic Gulf, which is also called the Gulf of Massilia. 
The Gulf is double, for, in the same circuit, Mount 
Setium,? with the help of the Isle of Blascon,4 
which is situated near by, juts out and thus marks 
off two gulfs. Of the two gulfs, the larger, into 
which the mouth of the Rhodanus discharges, is 
again called, in the proper sense of the term, 
‘‘Galatic Gulf”; the smaller is opposite Narbo and 
extends as far as the Pyrenees. Now Narbo lies 
above the outlets of the Atax and the Lake of Nar- 
bonitis, and it is the greatest of the emporiums in 


2 See 4. 2. 2. and footnote 3. 

3 Cape de Cette. 

* Brescon, a rock opposite Agde, which has been connected 
with the mainland to form the port of Agde (Gosselin), 
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nw / N be A ‘Pp 8 fal / 9 \ 
ploy TOV TAUTH, TPOS C€ TH Looav@ orLs €or 
Kal éumoptov ov puxpov, “Apedare tcov b€ Trews 
Suéyer Ta ewrropia TadTa addjdov Te Kal TOV 
3 / BLA ¢€ A / fo) td 
eipnuévav axpwv, » wev NapBov tod “Adpodicion, 

ca) nm ¢ 
to & “Aperdte tHS Maccandias. éexatépwev bé 
tis NadpBwvos aot troTtapol péovaoty of pev éx 
tov Keupévov copay, ot & é« ths Wupyvns, monets 
éyovtes els Qs avdtrAovs ov TOAUS éoTL piKpots 
n ¢ 
Troiots. ex pev tHS Ilupyyns 6 te ‘“Povexivey 
\ ¢9 ? / ” ¢ / e / 

Kal o TNriBeppss, Tod EX@Y OMwVYULOV EXaTEPOS 


: n “ ¢ / / 
avTwov, ToD dé ‘Povokivwvos Kal ALuYN TANCtOY 


? 


éott Kal ywpiov bdvdpov psxpov vrép Ths Oardr- 
TNS, GNUKLSOV MLETTOV, TO TOUS OpUKTOUS KEeaTPpEtS 
eXxov" Sv0 yap 7) Tpels opvEavtTs médas Kal cabévte 
TpLodovTa eis Bdwp ihu@des Eote epimetpatr Tov 
ivOby a&vdAoyou To péyeos: tpéheras 88 arb Ths 
invos Kabdmep at éyyéAves. ovToL mev ex THS 
Tluprjyns péovow ot motamot petaEv NdpBwvos 
Kat ToD “Adpodiciov. émi Gdtepa 6é! pépn Tijs 
NédpBavos éx tod Keupévou dépovtar mpos tiv 
Odratrav, €& otmep kat 6 “Atak, 6 te "OpBis? 
kal o “Apaupis® rovtay éf’ ot pev Baitepa 4 
TOMS aoparys tOpuTar TAnctoy Tis NapBavos, 
ép’ ot d€ Ayddn, kticopwa Maccadtorov. 

7. “Ev pév ody eyes wapadofor % mpoepnuevy 
Tapahia, TO Tepl Tovs opuKTovs lyOds, E&repov 
dé petfov tovtTou ayeddov tt, TO AEYOnoomevov. 
peTaky yap THs Maccanias cal tav é«Borov 
tov “Podavod mediov earl ths Oardrrns Sréyov 


1 3é, before uépn, Kramer conjectures; Meineke following. 
9 


= “Opis, Grroskurd, for “Opis; later editors following. 
5 “Apavpis, Groskurd, for ‘Pavpapis; later editors following. 
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this country, though there is a city near the Rhodanus 
which is no small emporium, namely, Arelate. 
These emporiums are about an equal distance from 
each other and from the aforesaid headlands—Narbo 
from the precincts of Aphrodite, and Arelate from 
Massilia. On either side of Narbo there flow other 
rivers—some from the Cemmenus Mountains, the 
others from the Pyrenees—and they have cities to 
which voyages of no considerable length are made 
in small ships. From the Pyrenees flow both the 
Ruscino and the Ilibirris, each of them having a city 
of like name; and, as for the Ruscino, there is not 
only a lake near by, but also, a short distance above 
the sea, a marshy district, full of salt-springs, which 
contains the “dug mullets’’; for if one digs only 
two or three feet and thrusts his trident down into 
the muddy water, it is possible to spit a fish that is 
notable for its size; and it feeds on the mud just as 
the eels do. These, then, are the rivers which flow 
from the Pyrenees between Narbo and the precincts 
of Aphrodite; while on the other side of Narbo 
there flow to the sea from the Cemmenus (from 
which the Atax flows) both the Orbis and the 
Arauris. On the former of these rivers is situated 
Baetera, a safe city, near Narbo, and on the other, 
Agathe, founded by the Massiliotes. 

7. Now the aforesaid seaboard has not merely 
one marvel, namely, that of the ‘dug mullets,” but 
also another which one might say is greater than 
that, about which I shall now speak: Between 
Massilia and the outlets of the Rhodanus there is a 
plain, circular in shape, which is as far distant from 


* Batrepa, Siebenkees, for BAfrepa; so, perhaps better, 
Balteppa, aS Meineke reads. 
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eis EXaTov oTadlovs, TocodToy dé Kab tHv b.a- 
HETpoOV, KUKNOTEpPeS TO OXHUA KarErTaL bé ALOO- 
des ad TOU cvpBEBnKOTOS. peoTov yap éoTe AI- 
dwv yetpoTrAnIay, UroteduKviay éyovTwy avrois 
dypootiy, ap hs &PPovos vopat Booxnpaciv eiow" 
év perm © Udata Kal adruxides éviotavras Kal 
dikes. ataca pev otv Kat h vrrepKermévn Yopa 
mpoanvewos éatt, StahepovtTws 6 Eis TO Trediov 
TODTO TO! perapBopevoy Karauyitel, Tvedua Piacov 
Kal dpix@des' daci yoov atperOar Kal xKvduy- 
Selcbat Tav ALOwY éviovs, KaTaxAacGar bé ToOvS 
avOp@movs amo TOY dynuaToY Kai yupvodabas 
Kat OTTrA@Y Kal éoOATOS Vrrd” THs éumrvojs. "“Apt- 
groTéhns ey ov hnow bd cEelopaV TOV Ka- 
Aoupévoyv Bpactav extecovtas Tovs AiOovs eis 
Thy émipdveray cuvodticbeiv eis Ta KOtAa TOD 
xwpiov. Tlocedwvios 6€ Xyvnv otcay trayhvat 
weTa KAvOaTMOD, Kat 64a TodTO Eis WAéiovas 
peptoOhvas AiGous, Kabdrep Tovs ToTaptous Kd- 
yAnKas Kal Tas Wajdous Tas aiytanritibas, opotws 
dé Kab relovs Kal icoperyébers TH GuotoTynte Kal 
THY altiay aTodebwxaciv Aaudotepor. mibavos pev 
ovy 0 Tap apudoty Aoyos’ avayKn yap Tos ovTw 


1 +4, Corais inserts; so Muller-Dubner, and Meineke. 
2 ind, Meineke, for ard. 





1 Now the Plaine de la Crau. 

2 So Pliny, 21.57. And Murray (Handbook for France, 
vol. 2, p. 154) says that to-day there grows under the stones 
on this plain a short sweet herbage which the sheep obtain 
by turning over the stones, and that during the winter 
months the plain is covered with flocks driven thither from 
the French Alps, where they spend the summer, 
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the sea as a hundred stadia, and is also as much as 
that in diameter. It is called Stony Plain! from the 
fact that it is full of stones as large as you can hold 
in your hand, although from beneath the stones 
there is a growth of wild herbage which affords 
abundant pasturage for cattle? In the middle of 
the plain stand water and salt springs, and also 
lumps of salt. Now although the whole of the 
country which lies beyond, as well as this, is exposed 
to the winds, the Black North, a violent and chilly 
wind, descends upon this plain with exceptional 
severity; at any rate, it is said that some of the 
stones are swept and rolled along, and that by the 
blasts the people are dashed from their vehicles and 
stripped of both weapons and clothing. Now Aris- 
totle says that the stones, after being vomited to 
the surface by those earthquakes that are called 
“ Brastae,”’ > rolled together into the hollow places 
of the districts. But Poseidonius says that, since 
it * was a lake, it solidified > while the waves were 
dashing, and because of this was parted into a 
number of stones—as are the river-rocks and the 
pebbles on the sea-shore; and by reason of the 
similarity of origin, the former, like the latter, are 
both smooth and equal in size. And an account of 
the cause has been given by both men. Now the 
argument in both treatises is plausible; for of 
necessity the stones that have been assembled to- 


8 Aristotle says (De Mundo 4) that ‘‘those earthquakes 
are Se ‘Brastae’ which heave up and down at right 
angles,” 

4 The antecedent of ‘‘it” in Poseidonius must have been 
‘‘what is now the stony surface of the plain.” 

5 Poseidonius was thinking of both the congealing and 
petrifying of the waters. 
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oUVETTATAS ALPous od Kal” éavTous n é& bypoo 
maryevTas peraBanrety,* H* é« derTpav peyddov 
pyyLata ovveyh NaBovoay aroxpLOjnvat. TO pev- 
TOL Sve arroNoynTov Aiaydros Kara pad ov i) Tap" 
Grrov AaBov eis p00ov éferomice. nat yooy 
Tpounfevs map AUTO, cabyryodpevos ‘Hoaxnel TOV 
6dav tov dard Kavedoou mpos tas ‘Eareptbas" 


gers oe Avydov eis ardpBnrov oTparov, 

évO” ov HEXNS, cap’ oida, Kab Godpos Tep Ov, 
phpnfpee WET PWOTAL yap oe Kal Bern NeTrEty 
evr abe éreoOar o ov Tw éx yatas NOov 
&£eus, érret Tas xpos EOTL wardaros. 
isov 8 dpnxavobvrd ae® Leds ovKrepel, 
veperny & vrocxyav vopacs yoyyvhov TéT pov 
uTroaKioyv Oncer xPov, ols érevta ov 
Barwv* drdace® padios Aiyuy orparov 


(Prometheus Unbound, Fr. 199, Nauck) 


e 3 “ v \ e , 9 
@omep ov Kpettroyv ov, dynciv o Ilocesda@uio0s, eis 

3 \ \ f > a \ , \ 
avTovs TOUS Airyvas eu Barely ° Tous AiGous Kal 
KATAX OO AL TavTas 7 ToT oUT@Y Seo mevov TOLHo at 
NO wv TOV ‘H pached. TO peep ovy TOTOUTwWY avary- 
Katov iV, eimep Kal pos Ox Aov Tor nO i" 
@OTE TAUTN YE Tm Oavarepos ) Hvdoypagos TOD 
avacKevalovTos TOV HbGov. GMa wal Ta ddra 
mempacbat dnoas o Tomntns ovK ea péudecdar 


a 


peraBadreiy, Corais, for weraBdddAew; so later editors. 
i, Corais inserts, later editors following. 

o€, Meineke, for 0° 6. 

av Badrdy, Saumaise, for cvpBard: ; so the editors. 
d:doet, Corais, for nao: ; so the later editors. 

& éuBadetv, Corais, for éuBdArew; so the later editors. 
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gether in this way cannot separately, one by one, 
either have changed from liquid to solid or have 
been detached from great masses of rock that re- 
ceived a succession of fractures. What was difficult 
to account for, however, Aeschylus, who closely 
studied the accounts or else received them from 
another source, removed to the realm of myth. 
At any rate, Prometheus, in Aeschylus’ poem, in 
detailing to Heracles the route of the roads from 
the Caucasus to the Hesperides says: “And thou 
wilt come to the undaunted host of the Ligurians, 
where thou wilt not complain of battle, I clearly 
know,—impetuous fighter though thou art; because 
there it is fated that even thy missiles shall fail 
thee, and no stone from the ground shalt thou 
be able to choose, since the whole district 
is soft ground. But Zeus, seeing thee without 
means to fight, will have pity upon thee, and, 
supplying a cloud with a snow-like shower of round 
stones, will put the soil under cover; and with 
these stones, thereupon, thou wilt pelt, and easily 
push thy way through, the Ligurian host.”! Just 
as if it were not better, says Poseidonius, for Zeus 
to have cast the stones upon the Ligures themselves 
and to have buried the whole host than to represent 
Heracles as in need of so many stones. Now, as for 
the number (‘so many”), he needed them all if 
indeed the poet was speaking with reference to a 
throng that was very numerous; so that in this, at 
least, the writer of the myth is more plausible than 
the man who revises the myth. Furthermore, by 
saying “it is fated,” the poet forbids one to find 
fault in a captious way with anything else in the 


1 These verses were quoted by Strabo from the Prometheus 
Unbound, now lost. 
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STRABO 


PtAartios. Kab yep év Tots mept THIS ™ povotas 
Kal THs el wap uevns oryots et por Tis ay TwoNNG 
Tovabra TeV avO pam iver Kal Tov puoet ‘yevo- 
pévaor, @oT én avTav pavar TON KpetTrov elvau 
TOE TOE ryevér Gat, otov evow8pov elvar THY 
Alyurrop, Ga ey) THY AtO@iorlav rotifew THY 
yive Kal Tov Tapw els Lardprny TAEOVTOL vavaryicp 
TEPLT EGELY, Gia py THv “EXevny aprdcavra 
dixas Tica, rots adienOetor baorepov, HviKa TO- 
couTo aretpyaaaro POopov “EdAgvey, Kal Bap- 
Bdpov: Sirep Kvpuridns avijveyxev eis Tov Ala: 


Zevs yap Kakov pev Tpwot Tha o “Eddab4 
Oérov yevérOat Tair éBovrevcev Tratnp. 


(fr. 1082, Nauck) 


8. Tlepi dé trav Tod “Podavot OTOMATOY Ilo- 
AUBeos poev emiripd Tipaio, pnoas elvab oy 
TEVTESTOLOY, Gra SioTomov" ‘Aprepidwpos O€ 
TplaTowov Aeyels Mapvos* 6é torepor, opay 
TuphooTopov ‘yey ojLevov Ex THS T pox wrens Ka 
Suceia Boror, Keay yy eres Ouopuya, Kal TauTy 
deapevos TO WA€OV Tob ToTAapod Maooadidrass 
é5w Kev aptoretov KaTa TOV 7 pos "AuBpavas xat 
Touyevous mode pov" éE ov TAodTOV HveyKavTO 
TOAUY, TEAN* TpaTTomEvot TOUS dvaTrA€ovTas Kal 
TOUS KaTayoLeVvous. Sus ov ere BEVEL duceio- 
od dua Te THY ANaBpornra Kal THY T porxXwaty 
Kal Thy TaTewoTnTa Ths “Ywpas, Bote pn Kabo- 


Mdptos, Xylander, for Tiuaios; so the later editors. 
2 woAvy, TéAn, conjecture of Tyrwhitt, for moAuvreAq 3 go 
the editors. 
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passage—“ captious,” I say, for one might also find 
in the discussions on “ Providence ”’ and “ Predestina- 
tion’’ many instances among the affairs of men and 
among the natural occurrences of such a kind that, 
in reference to them, one might say that it were 
much better for this to have taken place than that ; 
for example, for Egypt to be well-watered by rains, 
rather than that Ethiopia should soak its soil 
with water; and for Paris to have met his reversal 
by shipwreck on the voyage to Sparta, instead of 
later carrying off Helen and paying the penalty to 
those whom he had wronged, after he had effected 
all that ruin of Greeks and barbarians—a ruin which 
Euripides attributed to Zeus: “ For Zeus, the father, 
willing not only evil for the Trojans but also sorrow 
for the Greeks, resolved upon all this.” 

8. With respect to the mouths of the Rhodanus: 
Polybius reproves Timaeus by saying that there are 
not five but two; Artemidorus says three; Marius, 
later, seeing that, in consequence of the silting, 
its mouths were.becoming stopped up and difficult 
of entrance, cut a new channel, and, upon admitting 
the greater part of the river here, presented it to 
the Massiliotes as a meed of their valour in the war 
against the Ambrones and Toygeni ;? and the wealth 
they carried off from this source was considerable, 
because they exacted tolls from all who sailed up 
and all who sailed down it. Nevertheless, the 
mouths still remain difficult of entrance for ships, 
not only on account of the impetuosity of the river 
and the silting up, but also of the lowness of the 


+ These two peoples joined the Cimbri for the purpose of 
invading Italy. With the aid of the Massiliotes, Marius 
defeated them at Aix (102 B.c.). 
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pacbas pnd eyyus ev tabs Sucaepiars. Scomrep ob 
Macoahiirat TUpYoOUs averTno av onpcia., éfou- 
KELOU [EVOL TaVTa TpOTrOY THY xopav" Kal on TIS 
‘Edecias "A préuto0os cavTaiia iSpicavro fepor, 
xo plov arohaBovTes 6 towel vi}oov Ta oropara 
TOD ToTam“ov. wvmrépKertas O€ THY exBod@v TOU 
“Podavod MpvoOadarra’ Kadodor dé Zroparipyny, 
oT paKia S éyet wapTona, Kal adddws evowel. 
TAUT NY 5° évios ouycaTn pl uno ap TOUS oTOMact 
TOU ‘Podavod, Ka padiora ot pyoavres én Td- 
OTOMOY avTOD, ouTE TOOT 6 NeyovTeEs ovT éxeivor 
Bpos yap éoTL peTaky TO Oueipyon & amd TOU ToTa- 
ov THY AimynVY. 7 7) may ov aro THS Tlupivns emt 
Maccaniav Tapadtay ToLaUTN Kal TocauTy TLS. 
9. “H & én TOV Ovapov ToTamov Kab TOUS 
TAaUTY AMiyvas tds Te Tov Maccadtwrév yet 
moneus Tau poevteov Kal “OrBiav saul "Avtimonu 
kal Nixasav cai To vavo rad yov To Katoapos tov 
LeBacrod, 6 0 Kahotor Popov ‘Lou hsov. iopuTar oé 
tovTo petaku ths OABias Kal THs “AvtirédXeos, 
Ove Xov Maccanias els éEaxootous oradious. 0 
d€ Ovapos PET OS éorl TAS “Avtimovews Kal Ne 
Kalas, Ths pev Soov elkoot, THS Oé eEjKovra 
oradious OLeX COD, ac? » Nixaa TAS ‘Iradias 
yiverau KaTa TOV VOV arobedetyévov bpov, kai- 
wep ovca Maccariwmrav: émetetyicay) yap Ta 
KTigpaTa TavTa Tois wmepKerpevors BapBdpors 


1 éerefyicav, Casaubon, for érefyioav; so the later editors. 





1 Literally, ‘‘ Mouth-marsh.” 
2 The Varus. Cp. 4. 1. 3. 
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country, so that in foul weather one cannot descry 
the land even when close to it. Wherefore the 
Massiliotes set up towers as beacons, because they 
were in every way making the country their own ; 
and, in truth, they also established a temple of 
the Ephesian Artemis there, after first enclosing a 
piece of land which is made an island by the mouths 
of the river. Beyond the outlets of the Rhodanus 
lies a sea-water marsh; it is called “Stomalimne,” 4 
and it has a very great quantity of oysters, and, 
besides that, is well supplied with fish. This lake 
was by some counted in with the mouths of the 
Rhodanus, and particularly by those who said there 
were seven mouths, although they were right in 
neither the latter nor the former; for there is a 
mountain intervening which separates the lake from 
the river, This, then, is approximately the nature 
and the extent of the seaboard from the Pyrenees 
to Massilia. 

9. Again, the seaboard which extends from 
Massilia to the Varus River and to those Ligures 
who live in the region of the river has not only the 
following cities of the Massiliotes, namely, Tauroen- 
tium, Olbia, Antipolis, and Nicaea, but also that 
naval-station of Caesar Augustus which is called 
Forum Julium, This naval-station is situated between 
Olbia and Antipolis, at a distance of about six 
hundred stadia from Massilia. The Varus is between 
Antipolis and Nicaea, at a distance of about twenty 
stadia from the latter and sixty from the former, 
so that, according to what is now the declared 
boundary,? Nicaea becomes a part of Italy, although 
it belongs to the Massiliotes; for the Massiliotes 
founded these places as strongholds against those 


1QT 


STRABO 


ol Maccamuorat, THY ye* Oddarrav éNevOépav 
eeu Bovdopevor, Tis Kopas on éxetvov Kparou- 
pévns: opeuvy) yap eoTe Kat épuuyy, Tpos ev TH 
Macoaria TAAaTOS TE per plov KaTahelm ove a TOV 
ET UT EOWV xoplov, Tm polovTt dé é éml THY oo Tay a- 
TAC amroO Mi Bovea ™ pos Thy OddaTTav Kal 
pores avrny TOpevolpov édoa THY ody. Karé- 
nova 6¢ Ta pev TPATA 2addves, Ta O€ TehevTaia 
Tpos TV ‘Tradiay TUVATTOVTES Aires, mepl wv 
NEVOnoerar peta TadTa. vuvi dé ToTodTOY Tpoc- 
Oeréov, OTe THs pev ~Avtimod\ews ev TOS TIS 
NapBoviridos pépert KELLEIS, Tips dé Nuxatas 
évy trois THs Itadtas, 7) pey Nixata vio Tols 
Macoadiorass pevel kal THS érapylas® éoriv, 
9 8 ‘AvtimoNss Tav “ITadiwrideov ekeralerau, 
xpiletoa 7 pos TOUS Maccadwwras Kal éevbepw- 
Octoa Tav map éxeLvav T pooTayLaTov. 

10. Tpoxewvrau dé TOV oTevev ToUT@Y amo 
Magcanias apEapévols at Drouxdoes vijoo., tpeis 
pev aEtodoyot, dvo dé px pate yeopyodat 0 auTas 
Maccaniatat. 7d 5é radratov cal dpoupav etyor, 
iSpupevny avToOs mpos Tas THY Ano TY pPloV epodovs, 

C 185 evropoby Tes Kal MpLEVOD. pera dé TAS Zrowxyadas 

4 WAavacia ral Anpov, é exoucas KATOLKiAS. €v 
88 Th Anpove Kal HPBOV éoTL TO TOU Anpovos: 
Keiras & avutn mpd THs “Avtimdvews. GdAXrXa & 


1 ve, Corais, for re; so the later editors. 
2 érapxlas, Corais, for trapxias; so the later editors. 


1 That is, of Narbonitis (see 4. 1. 3). 
2 An Italiote city was a Greek city in Italy. 
3 Thus called from the Greek “‘ stoichades,” ‘‘in a row,” — 
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barbarians who were situated beyond, wishing at 
least to keep free the sea, since the land was con- 
trolled by the barbarians; for it is mountainous and 
also strong for defence, since, although next to 
Massilia it leaves a strip of level land of moderate 
width, yet as you proceed towards the east it 
squeezes the strip off altogether towards the sea, 
and scarcely leaves the road itself passable. Now 
the first of these districts are occupied by the 
Sallyes, but the last by those Ligures whose terri- 
tory connects with Italy, concerning whom I shall 
speak hereafter. But at present I need add only 
this, that, although Antipolis is situated among the 
parts that belong to Narbonitis, and Nicaea among 
those that belong to Italy, Nicaea remains subject 
to the Massiliotes and belongs to the Province, 
while Antipolis is classed among the Italiote cities,? 
having been so adjudged in a suit against the 
Massiliotes and thereby freed from their orders. 

10. Lying off these narrow stretches of coast, if 
we begin at Massilia, are the five Stoechades Islands, 
three of them of considerable size, but two quite 
small; they are tilled by Massiliotes. In early 
times the Massiliotes had also a garrison, which 
they placed there to meet the onsets of the pirates, 
since the islands were well supplied with harbours. 
Next, after the Stoechades, are the islands of 
Planasia and Lero, which have colonial settlements. 
In Lero there is also a hero-temple, namely, that in 
honour of Lero; this island lies off Antipolis. And, 


a fairly suitable appellation. Pliny (3. 11) applies the name 
only to the three large ones, while Pomponius Mela (2. 7) 
includes the other islands off the shore from Massilia as far 
as the country of the Ligures. 
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éotl vnoldsa ove d&a PUN ENS, Ta pep po THs 
Maccantas avThS, Ta O€ ™po THS Gddns THs 
hexGeions NHLOVOS. TOV Oe Mipevov 0 pey Kata 
TOV vatorad pov aEtohoyos Kal O TOV Macca- 
ALwTay, of & aArOL péTpLounr ToUT@Y S éotl Kal 
) "OEVRios ~Kadrodpevos ALunv, eradvupos TaYV 
‘OfuBiov Atytov. sept péev THS Tapadrtas TadTa 
Déryolev. 

11. Thy & brepKerpevny auras Nepav padtora: 
yeoypadet Tad Te Opn 7a TEpLxet eva. Kab of TOTa- 
Hol, Sradepovtms 68 0 ‘Podaves, péytotos Te av 
Kal Theta Tov avaTovy EXO, EK TONNOY TAN pov- 
PEVOS peupatov: Nex TEOV ovy édeENs wept rovTwv. 
a6 Maccadias TOLVUY apEapevors Kab Tpotobdaty 
emt THD peTakv XOpav tov te” Adrrewy Kal Tod 
‘Podavod, ex pl sey ToD A povevria TOTAMLOD 
SdrrXves oiKovow em TEVTAKOGLOUS oradious: 
mopO petqn dé SvaBaow ELS KaBardova TOMY y 
épeEns yopa raica Kaovdpov € éoTl méxpt TOY TOU 
"Ioapos cup Borav mpos Tov “Podavov: é Tat0a 
dé Kab TO Kéupevov cuvan rer Tws TO “Podave: 
ufKos TO peX pl dedpo a amo Tob Apovevtia oradteoy 
corti € emTaKootoy. oi ev ov 2adnves € év autots + 
Ta TE WEdLa Kal Ta UT epKelmeva, épn KaTOLKODGL, 
Tov o€ Kaovdpav birepKenvTa Ovoxortiot te Kal 
T psx dptos Kal ‘Tedvtoe Kab Médv)aou. peTaky oé 
tov Apovertia cal tov ”"loapos cat dro rrotapol 
péovow aro tav”Adrewr éri tov “Podavor, dvo 


1 abrots, Jones, for airots. 





1 South of the Druentia, 
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besides, there are isles that are not worth mention- 
ing, some off Massilia itself and the others off the 
rest of the aforesaid shore. As for the harbours, 
the one that is at the naval-station is of con- 
siderable size, and so is that of the Massiliotes, 
whereas the others are only of moderate size ; among 
these latter is the harbour that is called Oxybius, 
so named after the Oxybian Ligures. This is what 
1 have to say about the seaboard. 

11. As for the country that lies beyond the sea- 
board, its geographical limits are, in a general way, 
traced by the mountains that lie round about it, 
and also by the rivers—by the Rhodanus River 
especially, for it not only is the largest but also 
affords the most navigation inland, since the number 
of the streams from which it is filled is large. 
However, I must tell about all these regions in 
order. If you begin, then, at Massilia, and proceed 
towards the country that is between the Alps and 
the Rhodanus: Up to the Druentia River the country 
is inhabited by the Sallyes for a distance of five 
hundred stadia; but if you cross the river by ferry 
into the city of Caballio, the whole country next 
thereafter belongs to the Cavari, up to the confluence 
of the Isar with the Rhodanus; this is also approxi- 
mately where the Cemmenus Mountain joins the 
Rhodanus ; the length of your journey from Druentia 
up to this place is seven hundred stadia. Now the 
Sallyes occupy—I mean in their own country 1— 
not only the plains but also the mountains that lie 
above the plains, whereas above the Cavari are 
situated the Vocontii, Tricorii, Iconii, and Medulli. 
Between the Druentia and the Isar there are 
still other rivers which flow from the Alps to the 
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Lev Ob TeptppéovTes TOALY Kaovdpwr cal Oda- 
pav* xowd pelOpm cupBarrovtes eis Tov ‘Podavor, 
TpiTos 6€ LovMyas, 0 KaTa OvvOaroy ToXEev pLaryo- 
pevos TO ‘Podave, dtrov Tvaios ’AnvdBapBos pe- 
yaAn ayn Tordas éerpéyraro Kertov pupiddas. 
cial O€ ev TO petakd ores Kal Aveviov Kal 
"Apavoiwy Kal ’Acpia, 7O dvtt, dnoly ’Aptepi- 
dwpos, aepia bia Td ef’ thous idptcOat peydrov. 
n pev otv GAN Taod éott TwedtasS Kal EvBoTOS, % 
8 é« THs “Aepias eis tHv Aovpiova trepbéces 
exer otevas Kal tAdbes. Kal’ 6 bé CusTimrovoLy 
o"Icap rotapds Kat o ‘Podavis cal rd Kéupevov 
épos, Koivtos Paros Madktpos Aipidsaves ody 
Odais Tptol pupidow elxoor pupiddas Kerrov 
Katéxowe, Kal ~oryce TpoTatoy avToOe AevKOd 
AiGov Kal vews Sto, Tov pev”Apews, tov & ‘Hpa- 
Kréous. ard S& Tod "Icapos eis Odlevvay Thy TOV 
“ArrA0Bpiyov pntpdTodw Keiuévnv ert Te “Po- 
dav@ atddtot eiot Tptakdatot eikoot. wdyolov 


1 Kaovdpwy, Siebenkees, for KAaovdpwy; so the later editors. 

4 Xylander would omit xa) Oddpwr ; so Sicbenkees, Corais, 
Kramer, Forbiger, and Meineke. Groskurd emends to 
Kapwévrapoy, or Kapwevrdpwva. Casaubon, comparing Aove- 
plwvos in 4. 6. 3, conjectures Aovepflara. 





1 Groskurd, believing with Gosselin that the Ouvéze and 
the Méde are the rivers meant by Strabo, emends ‘and the 
Vari” to ‘‘Carpenteron”—the ‘‘Carpentoracte” (to-day 
Carpentras) of Pliny (3. 5). Several scholars (see critical 
note above, on this page) omit ‘‘and the Vari” altogether. 
Ukert (Geogr. 1832, vol. ii, page 138) thinks he recognizes in 
“Cavari” and ‘‘ Vari” the corrupted names of the rivers 
now called Rubion and Jabrou, and that the city (which he 
thinks has fallen out of the text) is Akousio (mentioned by 
Ptolemaeus), to-day Anconne. But Béretta (Les Cités 
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Rhodanus, namely, two that flow round a city of 
the Cavaran Vari,! and coming together in a 
common stream empty into the Rhodanus; and a 
third, the Sulgas, which mingles its waters with the 
Rhodanus near the city of Undalum,? where in a 
great battle Gnaeus Ahenobarbus turned many 
myriads of Celti to flight. And there are in the 
intervening space ? the cities of Avenio,4 Arausio,> 
and Aeria §—“an ‘ Aeria’ in reality,” says Artemi- 
dorus, “ because it is situated on a lofty elevation.” 
All the country, however, is level and good for 
pasturage, except that the stretch from Aeria to 
Durio? has mountainous passes that are narrow and 
wooded. But where the Isar River and the Rhodanus 
and the Cemmenus Mountain meet, Quintus Fabius 
Maximus Aemilianus, with less than thirty thousand 
men all told, cut down two hundred thousand Celti; 
and on the spot he set up a trophy of white marble, 
and also two temples, one in honour of Ares, the other 
in honour of Heracles. From the Isar to Vienna, 
the metropolis of the Allobroges, situated on the 
Rhodanus, the distance is three hundred and twenty 


Mystéricuses de Strabo, pp. 36-44) rightly defends the Greek 

text and seems to prove that the city in question was what 

¥ poy Bédarrides, at the confluence of the Ouvéze and the 
e. 

* What is now Sorgnes, according to Béretta (op. cit. 
p. 49). The name is also spelled ‘‘ Vindalum.” 

5 Between the Druentia and the Isar. 

4 Now Avignon. > Now Orange. 

 Béretta (op. cit. pp. 50-73) convincingly identifies Aeria 
with what is now Carpentras. 

7 A Beretta (op. cit. 74-100) identifies Durio with what is 
now Malaucéne. Some scholars emend to ‘‘ Luerio,” a place 
referred to in 4. 6. 3, but otherwise unknown, while others, 
including Meineke, wrongly emend to Avenio (Avignon). 
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a / 
8 vmépxertas THs Ovsévyyns to Aovydouvov, éd’ 
€ 
od cuupiayovcw arrAjdo 6 Te "Apap Kal o 
b) \ fa 
‘Podavos: atadiot & etoly ér avtTo melh pév repli 
4 > 3 / 
Staxocious oid tHs “AANOBpiyov, avaTrAM 6¢é 
fal , / \ , load 
pixp® waeious. “ArdOBpuyes 5€ wuptdot TrodAats 
TpoTepov pev é€otpatevov, viv S€ yewpryovot Ta 
n al U 
Testa Kab TOVS aAVA@VAaS TOUS év Tals “AXTreEct, 
\ © \ y bc nm ¢ 8 5 f 
Kal ob ev AArOL Kwpndov Cao, ot O éridave- 
/ , 
otato. THY Ovievvay éxovTes, K@uNnY TmpOTEpOY 
ovcay, untpoTorw & Suws ToD EOvovs Aeyouévyy, 
am € om 
KatecKevaKacts Todt. iSpuTas & ért To “Podava. 
f % 9 N 1 “ ey. = \ \ 
déperar & amo+ tev “AdXrewy ovTOS ToAUS Kal 
apodpes, 6s ye Kal da Aiuyns eEvav THs Anpévyns * 
dhavepov Setxvuce Td petOpov ei 1roNXOUS oTAdLOUS. 
n , “ 
KateOav bé eis Ta Tedia THS YOpas THs >AXAXoO- 
Bpiyov Kat Ynyootavav*? cupBarreo 76 "Apaps 
cata MovySouroy moAw Tov Ynyoovavave fel 
dé kal o "Apap éx tov "Adrewv, opifov SnKoa- 
- \ } tf \ Ag 4 \ 
vous Te kat Aidovous cat Atyyovas* maparaBov 
& dotepov tov AovBuw éx THv attav dpayv depo- 
PEévOY TAWTOY, ETLKPATHTAS TH OvOMATL Kal ryevo- 
pevos €& audoty "Apap cuppioyes TO “Podare. 
mar © émixpatiaas o Podavas ets tTHv Oviervav 
phépetat. ocupBaiver d2 Kat’ apyas ev Tovs TpeEts 
TmoTamous péperOar mpos apKTov, Etta pods Svar" 
eis év 8 On cuprecdy® petOpov mad addy 
1 aré, Corais, for &vw; so the later editors. 
2 Anuévyns, Kramer, for rijs weyddns (cp. 4. 6. 11); so the 
later editors. 
3 Snyoo.avayv, the editors, for the variants of the MSS. 
(see OC. Muller Ind. Var. Lect. pp. 962 (154, 32, 33) and 963 


(159, 40); also Holmes, Caesar’s Conguest of Gaul, p. 848). 
* Atyyovas, Corais, for Aryxactovus ; so the editors in general. 
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stadia. Near Vienna, and beyond it, is situated 
Lugdunum, at which the Arar and the Rhodanus 
mingle with one another; and the distance to 
Lugdunum ! in stadia is, if you go by foot through 
the territory of the Allobroges, about two hundred, 
but if by voyage up the river, slightly more than that. 
Formerly the Allobroges kept up warfare with many 
myriads of men, whereas now they till the plains 
and the glens that are in the Alps, and all of them 
live in villages, except that the most notable of 
them, inhabitants of Vienna (formerly a village, but 
called, nevertheless, the “metropolis”’ of the tribe), 
have built it up into acity. It is situated on the 
Rhodanus. This river runs from the Alps in great 
volume and impetuosity—since on its way out, while 
passing through the Lemenna Lake, its stream is 
clearly visible for many stadia. And after coming 
down into the plains of the country of the Allobroges 
and Segusiavi, it meets the Arar at Lugdunum, a 
city of the Segusiavi. The Arar, too, flows from 
the Alps, since it separates the Sequani from the 
Aedui and the Lingones; then, later, taking on the 
waters of the Dubis—a navigable river that runs 
from the same mountains—it prevails over the Dubis 
with its name, and though made up of both mingles 
with the Rhodanus as the “Arar.” And, in its 
turn, the Rhodanus prevails, and runs to Vienna. 
So the result is, that at first the three rivers run 
northwards, and then westwards; and then, im- 
mediately after they have joined together into one 


1 That is, from Vienna, now Vienne. 


The people in question are called ‘‘Lingones” by other 
writers, as well as by Strabo himself (4. 3. 4 and 4. 6. 11). 
> cuprerdy, Xylander, for cupmrecdy. 
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Kapmny NaBov voTtLov péperar TO Pev Ua wexpL TOY 
ExBONOD, dea pevov Kab Tous G@AXOUS ToTAMovs, 
eaxelOev On THY RovTiyy roLlelTae péype THs 
Oardrrns prow. % pev ody petatv Tov “ANrewy 
ga nee ‘Podavod TOLAUTH TL. 

Thy & ért Odrepa penn TOU moTajLoo 
Otbnea vé“ovTat Thy TheloT ny, ous VApnko- 
pioKous mpocayopevovat. Ttovtav & érivetoy 7 
NdpBov réyerat, dexacdrepov & av kab THs GAANS 
Kevriis AeyouTo- TocouToy uTEepPEBANTAL TO 
TAHOE, TOV Hpopevery T@ é€uTropet@. ol wey ovy 
Ovorkar yesTovevova t TO ‘Podavg, TOUS 2ahrvas 
EXOUTES avrimapnKovTas avrots év TH Tepaia Kat 
TOUS Kaovapous. emexparet dé Td THY Kaovdpev 
dvopeas Kal mavras o8tws Hon Tpogayopevouct TOUS 
TAavTN BapBapovs, ovde BapBapous é re dvTas, GNA 
eT aKEYLevoUS TO TA€oY els TOV TOV ‘Po patov TUTOV 
Kal TH ~orry Kal tots Blows, Tevas bé Kat TH 
TOMTELg. dra 6€ éotev adota éOun Kab ppd, 
TapaKcelweva Tous ‘A pnkopiaKors HEX pL Tlupivns. 
LAT POTONLS dé TOV “Apnkoplc Kav earl Népauaos, 
KATA {Lev TOV GNOT PLOY oyAov «al TOV EMT OpLKOV 
TON NapBavos hecropern, KaTa O€ TOV TOMTCKOV 
vmepBadrovaa t UTNKOOUS yap EveEt kopas TETTAPAS 
Kal élKoct TOY opoedvav evavdpiar dsapepoveas, 
gTUVTEMOVTAS ELS auTny, éxouca l Kai TO KarOUMEVOY 
Adtiov, dete Tos akiwOévtas dyopavopmias Kal 


1 gxyovea, Corais, for éxotocas (ABI), xovcay (C); so the 
later editors. 





1 Jus Latii” (see footnote on “‘ Latins,” 3. 2. 15). 
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bed, the stream again takes another turn and runs 
a southerly course as far as its outlets (although 
before this it has received the other rivers), and 
from there begins to make the remainder of its 
course as far as the sea. Such, then, is approximately 
the nature of the country which lies between the 
Alps and the Rhodanus. 

12. As for the country which lies on the other 
side of the river, most of it is occupied by those 
Voleae who are called Arecomisci. Narbo is spoken 
of as the naval-station of these people alone, though 
it would be fairer to add “and of the rest of Celtica”’ 
-——so greatly has it surpassed the others in the number 
of people who use it as a trade-centre. Now, al- 
though the Volcae border on the Rhodanus, with 
the Sallyes and also the Cavari stretching along 
parallel to them on the opposite side of the river, 
the name of the Cavari prevails, and people are 
already calling by that name all the barbarians in 
that part of the country—no, they are no longer 
barbarians, but are, for the most part, transformed 
to the type of the Romans, both in their speech and 
in their modes of living, and some of them in their 
civic life as well. Again, situated alongside the 
Arecomisci as far as the Pyrenees, are other tribes, 
which are without repute and small. Now the 
metropolis of the Arecomisci is Nemausus, which, 
although it comes considerably short of Narbo in its 
throng of foreigners and of merchants, surpasses 
Narbo in that of citizens; for it has, subject to its 
authority, twenty-four villages, which are exceptional 
in their supply of strong men, of stock like its own, 
and contribute towards its expenses; and it has also 
what is called the “ Latin right,’ 1 so that those who 


20! 


STRABO 


TapLelas ev Neyatow ‘Pwpatous omapxew* da 66 
TOUTO QUO UvITrd Tots mpooraypact » TOV éK THs 
‘Poyns or parny av €oTL 76 eOvos TOUTO. lopura | o 
0 TONS KATA THY 0806p. ‘THY EK THs "1 @nptas els THY 
‘Iradtav, Gépous [ev eUBarov ovcay, NEcpeovos 6é 
Kaul Ea.p0s TOON Kab TOTALOKNUG TOV" TLVG eV 
oby TOV pevparov Top@ petors Teparat, Tia oé 
yepupats, Tats pev fvhov TETTOLN MEDALS, Tais oé 
MO wy. ToLovct de Tas éx TaV UOdTwV dueKodtas 
ot Yeimappot, Kal pex pl TOU Dépous go bre éx TAV 
“AMreov KaTrapepopevor peTa THY anor Ew TOV 
Neoveoy. TAS 8 0600 THS NexGeions 7} a pev evdus € ert 
Tas "Adres got, xablarep elrropey, u) oUVTOLOS 
bia Ovoxovtioy: 7 O€ Ova THS Tapartas THs Masca- 
MOTLKAS Kat THIS Avyvorixijs pax pore pa peV, TAS 
o vrepOécess Tas els thy ‘Itadiav eUpapeaTEepas 
EXEL, TAMELVOUMEVOV evradba 70 TOV Opav. SLexEL 
mes) Népavoos TOU meV ‘Podavod Tepl EXATOV OTA- 
dtous, Kal” 6 ev TH TEpalg. TONXV LOD éore Tapov- 
TKOV, THS dé NapBavos emTakoa lous elKool. TPOs 
6€ TO Képpevor 6 dpos cuvdTTovTEs, émthapuSavovres 
be Kat 70 vOTLOV T™eupov avTov pEX pL TOV AK PWTN- 
pimy oixovor Toy TE Ovor«av ot Texrocaryes 
Karovuevor Kab aot TLWEeS. Tepl pev OvY TwV 
adrAwv Epodpmev VoTeEpor. 

13. O«¢ é6é Texrooayes KaNOvLEVOL TH Tlupnvy 
TrHoLasovary, épamrovras dé plxpa Kal Tov ™poo- 
apxtiou mevpovd Tov Keupévwv, rorvypucoy te 


1 mpooraypact, the reading of 0; wpdypact, ABCZ. 





1 See 4. 2, 2 and footnote on “ autonomous.” 
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have been thought worthy of the offices of aedile 
and quaestor at Nemausus are by that preferment 
Roman citizens, and, on account of this fact, this tribe 
too is not subject to the orders of the praetors who 
are sent out from Rome.! The city is situated on the 
road that leads from Iberia into Italy, which, although 
it is easy to travel in summer, is muddy and also 
flooded by the rivers in winter and spring. Now 
some of the streams are crossed by ferries, others by 
bridges—some made of timber, others of stone. But 
it is the torrents that cause the annoying difficulties 
that result from the waters, since, after the melting 
away of the snows, they sometimes rush down from 
the Alps even till the summer-time. Of the afore- 
said road, the branch ? that leads straight to the Alps 
is, as I stated, the short cut through the territory of 
the Vocontii, whereas that through the Massilian 
and Ligurian seaboard is indeed longer, although the 
passes it affords over into Italy are easier, since the 
mountains begin to lower there. The distance of 
Nemausus from the Rhodanus—reckoning from a 
point opposite the town of Tarusco, on the other side 
of the river—is about a hundred stadia; but from 
Narbo, seven hundred and twenty. Again, in terri- 
tory that joins the Cemmenus Mountain, and that 
takes in also the southern side? of the mountain as 
far as its summits, there live that people of the 
Voleae who are called Tectosages and also certain 
others. About these others I shall speak later on. 
13. The people who are called Tectosages closely 
approach the Pyrenees, though they also reach over 
small parts of the northern side of the Cemmenus; 


2 See 4. 1. 2. 
3 To Strabo, the Cemmenus ran east and west. 
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vé“ovTat ynv. éotxact 66 Kal duvacTedaai Tote Kal 
evavdpnoat TOcodTOY, BaTE TTdTEWS euTrETOovTNS 
éfeXaoas Toru mANGos €& éautav éx TH otKetas: 
KOWOVTa ae dé ToUTOLS Kab adddous é& ardov eOvav. 
TOUTOY & elvas kat Tovs KATATXOVTAS THD Povytav 
THY G0 pov TH Karnadonig Kal Tols Hadrayooe 
TOUTOU {eV ODY EXopev TEKMMPLOV TOUS Ett Kab viv 
Aeryouevous Textooayas: TpL@v yap dvtTmy eOvor, 

ev é& aur ay TO mept " Ayaupay TONY Teatooadyav 
NéeyeTat, Te o€ Nowra dvo é cart L Tpoxpou Kal Toduoro- 
Bobrytou’ TOUTOUS é, OTL pev eK TAS Kerrinis aTront- 
cbycay, pnvver TO ye” TPOS TOUS Texrocayas 
ovppuror, ef a ov dé Xoplov appmyOnoay, ovK éxopmev 
ppater: ov yap TapErhnpapev oucodvTas Tuas 
Ta” vuvt Tpoxpous H TorsoroBmyious ex 0s TOV 
*AMrewv ov7’ ev avuTats our’ évTos. eLeos O° éxde- 
ourrevaat 61a TAS dO paas aTavactas ets, Kkabarrep 
Kab é7 &NA@v cup Baiver TAELOVOL érrel KAL TOV 
dov Bpévvov Tov emeOovra emi Aeddovs ITpadoov 
TUVES pac, ovodé TOUS Ipavcous S EX opev el Trely, 
OTOU YAS OKnoav ‘T porepov. Kal TOUS Texrocayas 
dé pact petacxely Tis emt Acrdous oTpaTelas, 
kat tous Te Onoavpous Tous evpeOévTas Trap avTois 


1 ve, Corais, for re. 
2 +d, Jones, for rfv; the reading of no is rd. 


1 Strabo refers to Galatia, a part of Greater Phrygia (12. 
8. 1). One of the three Galatian tribes retained the name of 
‘‘Tectosages,” ‘‘from the tribe of that name in Celtica” 
(12. 5. 1). 

2 That is, the Gallic Brennus who made an invasion against 
Delphi in 278 B.c. with 152,000 infantry and 20,000 cavalry 
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and the land they occupy is rich in gold. It appears 
that at one time they were so powerful and had so 
large a stock of strong men that, when a sedition 
broke out in their midst, they drove a considerable 
number of their own people out of the homeland ; 
again, that other persons from other tribes made 
common lot with these exiles; and that among these 
are also those people who have taken possession of 
that part of Phrygia which has a common boundary 
with Cappadocia and the Paphlagonians.1 Now as 
proof of this we have the people who are still, even 
at the present time, called Tectosages; for, since 
there are three tribes, one of them—the one that 
lives about the city of Ancyra—is called “the tribe 
of the Tectosages,” while the remaining two are the 
Trocmi and the Tolistobogii. As for these latter 
peoples, although the fact of their racial kinship with 
the Tectosages indicates that they emigrated from 
Celtica, I am unable to tell from what districts they 
set forth; for I have not learned of any Trocmi 
or Tolistobogii who now live beyond the Alps, or 
within them, or this side of them. But it is reason- 
able to suppose that nothing has been left of them 
in Celtica on account of their thoroughgoing mi- 
grations—just as is the case with several other 
peoples. For example, some say that the second 
Brennus* who made an invasion against Delphi was 
a Prausan, but I am unable to say where on earth 
the Prausans formerly lived, either. And it is 
further said that the Tectosages shared in the 
expedition to Delphi; and even the treasures that 
were found among them in the city of Tolosa by 


(see Pausanias 10. 19); not the Gallic Brennus who a century 
before sacked Rome. 
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vo Katriwvos! rod otparnyod TOY Popaicov ev 
more, Torwoon TOV exeiO ev VPNWATODV HE p0s elvae 
pact, mpoabeivat 5é TOUS avo porous Kab éK TOV 
idiwy olxwy avtepobyTas Kak eEthacKopevous TOV 
Beov: T poo arpa mevov 8 avra@y Tov Kacrriova Outs 
ToUTO éy SvoT UXT Mace kaTacTpeypar TOV Blov, ws 
tepoaudov exBrdévra t bro THS Tar pi6os, Siadoxous 
é anoMTovTa Tatoas, as ouveBn Kkatamopvevdet- 
TAS, WS ELPNKE Tysayerns, aiaxpas amonreo Oar. 
muBaverepos & early 6 Tlocevdwviou Aoyos: Ta pev 
yap evpebevta éy TH Torocon NPHUATA pupiov 
Trou ka TEVTAKLT XEMCOY TahdavTov yevér Oa ona, 
Ta pep év onkxots aTroKeipeva, Ta & ép Aipvass 
tepais, ovdepiay Kata KEuny éyovTa, aN’ _apyov 
Xpuatov Kab aipyupov" TO & év Aerdols & Lepov Kar 
exelvous dn TOUS Xpovous vrdpfat Kevov TOV 
TOLOUTOD, cEervAnmevon ur6 Tov PaKxéwov KaTa Tov 
iepav TONEMOV™ el 6 Kab Tt éeih On, Cravel pac bar 
Toous” ovoé owl vat dé abrous eS eis THY 
olxelay, aOrL@S anardafavtas pera THY EK  Aedhay 
amoxepnow kal oxedac Oévtas addous er adda 
fepn KaTa O.xooractay. aX’, GoTep éxeivos TE 
elpne Kal addot Wretovs, 7 Xopa TOAVY PUT OS 
ovoa Kal deraWarpoven Kal ov ToduTeh@v Tois 
Bioss TOAMAXOD THY Kedrixis eoxe Onoavpovs: 
padiora S avrots ai Aipvat THY acuhiay mapet- 
Xov, ets Gs Kabiecay a apy bpou h Kal xXpucov Badpn. 
ol your Pwpator xpatnoavtes TY TOT@Y aTréboVvTO 


1 Karlwvos, and Kaitlwya (below), are obvious corrections 
for Zxurlwvos and Sximlaya; so the editors since Xylander. 
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Caepio, a general of the Romans, were, it is said, 
a part of the valuables that were taken from Delphi, 
although the people, in trying to consecrate them 
and propitiate the god, added thereto out of their 
personal properties, and it was on account of having 
laid hands on them that Caepio ended his life in 
misfortunes—for he was cast out by his native land 
as a temple-robber, and he left behind as his heirs 
female children only, who, as it turned out, became 
prostitutes, as Timagenes has said, and therefore 
perished in disgrace. However, the account of 
Poseidonius is more plausible: for he says that the 
treasure that was found in Tolosa amounted to 
about fifteen thousand talents (part of it stored away 
in sacred enclosures, part of it in sacred lakes), un- 
wrought, that is, merely gold and silver bullion; 
whereas the temple at Delphi was in those times 
already empty of such treasure, because it had 
been robbed at the time of the sacred war by 
the Phocians; but even if something was left, it 
was divided by many among themselves; neither 
is it reasonable to suppose that they reached their 
homeland in safety, since they fared wretchedly 
after their retreat from Delphi and, because of 
their dissensions, were scattered, some in one direc- 
tion, others in another. But, as has been said 
both by Poseidonius and several others, since the 
country was rich in gold, and also belonged to people 
who were god-fearing and not extravagant in their 
ways of living, it came to have treasures in many 
places in Celtica; but it was the lakes, most of all, 
that afforded the treasures their inviolability, into 
which the people let down heavy masses of silver or 
even of gold. At all events, the Romans, after they 
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, A 
Tas Aipvas Snuocia, cal THY oynoauévov TrodXo} 

/ ~ “ 

pvrous evpov odupnrdrovs apyuvpots. év bé TH 

f 

Torooon kal 76 lepov Hv Aaytov, Tim@pevov opddpa 
ral / 

bro TOV TEPLOiKWY, Kal TA YpnuaTa éTAEdVaTE 
“ “a \ 

S:a TodTO, TOAAGY avaTLOévT@Y Kal pndevos Tpoc- 

antecbar PappodrTos. 

14. “Iépurat & 7 ToXdooa Kata 6 otevoratov 
Tov LaOuod Tov StetpyovTos amd Ths Kata NapBova 
0 ¢ \ 3 f iv 1 II 5 , 

araTrns Tov @keavov, ov+ dynot Llocesdwveos 
2» n / ; y a 
EXATTO TOV TpLTOYtKiov oradioy. aEtov & avr 
TavToy érionunvacbar wad. SrEep elrropev Tpo- 
\ £ n ’ 
TEPOV, THY OmorOYiay THs ywopas Tpos te Tovs 
\ \ ¢ 
jToTapovus Kal Thy OararrTay thy T éxTdS OMotws 
Kat Thy évTos' ebpor yap ay Tis eriotHoas ovK 
a“ wn a f 
éMaytotov pépos TodO tirdpyov THs TaV ToTreV 
> n / \ \ \ f ? / \ 
apeTns, N€yw Oé€ TO TAS YpeElas ériTAEKETOaL TAS 
Tov Biov meta pactavns dract Tpos drraytas Kal 
\ bs 7 > a / é \ “ 
Tas @beretas avetoOat xowds, wdrAtota 6€ vor, 
nvika &yovTes oYOAHY ATO TOV brrwv épydCovTaL 
THY Yopay éripedas, Kal Tous Pious KaTacKevd- 
CovTat ToNtTiKoUS. @oTE TL TOY TOLOUTWY KAD 
TO THS mpovotas epyov émipaptupetcOat Tis av 
i ? 4 ” > > x \ 
do£eev, ovxY Sas ETVXEV, GAN ws av peTAa oyt- 
oLov Tivos, StaKkeluévoy TMV TOT@VY. O péVv Ye 
“Podavos rroAvy Te éxet TOY dvaTrovY Kal pmeydroLs 
/ lal ¢ \ \ 
option Kal él woddka pépn THs xwpas Sid TO 


1 $y, Xylander, for és; so the later editors. 





24.1, 2. 2 The ocean. 
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mastered the regions, sold the lakes for the public 
treasury, and many of the buyers found in them 
hammered mill-stones of silver. And, in Tolosa, 
the temple too was hallowed, since it was very much 
revered by the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country, and on this account the treasures there 
were excessive, for numerous people had dedicated 
them and no one dared to lay hands on them. 

14. Tolosa is situated on the narrowest part of the 
isthmus which separates the ocean from the sea that 
is at Narbo, which isthmus, according to Poseidonius 
is less than three thousand stadia in width. But it is 
above all worth while to note again a characteristic 
of this region which I have spoken of before 1— 
the harmonious arrangement of the country with 
reference, not only to the rivers, but also to the 
sea, alike both the outer sea? and the inner; for 
one might find, if he set his thoughts upon the 
matter, that this is not the least factor in the 
excellence of the regions—I mean the fact that 
the necessities of life are with ease interchanged by 
every one with every one else and that the advantages 
which have arisen therefrom are common to all; but 
especially so at present, when being at leisure from 
the weapons of war, the people are tilling the country 
diligently, and are devising for themselves modes of 
life that are civil. Therefore, in the cases of this 
sort, one might believe that there is. confirmatory 
evidence for the workings of Providence, since 
the regions are laid out, not in a fortuitous way, 
but as though in accordance with some calculated 
plan. In the first place, the voyage which the 
Rhodanus affords inland is a considerable one, even 
for vessels of great burden, and reaches numerous 
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TOUS eumimrovTas eis avTOV TOT A{LOUS UTapYew 
TAWTOUS Kab duadexerbar TOV hopTov TELE TOV. ) 
& "Apap exdéxeras cal 0 AotBus 6 els TovToY 
éuBarrov, eira meCeveTar méxps TOU YnKodva mo- 
Tawov, KavTedber bn catadépetas els TOY MKEAVOV 
Kat TOUS AnfoBious Kat Kanérovs,” éx 6€ TOUT@Y 
els TID Boerravxny éNATTOV a) 4) EPO LOS 6 poj405 
éotiv. érrel o éotly of€us Kxal dvoavadrdovs o 
‘Posavos, Tia TOV évredOev poptioy meveveTat 
padov Tabs dppapdtacs, 6 boa Ets “A povépvous Ko- 
pigeras Kal TOV Aciynpa TWOTAaLOD, Kaitep TOD 
‘Podavot Kab TOUTOLS TANG LAEOVTOS éx pépous: 
aN’ ) 0050S Tredtas ovo Kal ov TON, ep) OxTa- 
Koabous oradious, eT aryeTat fu) vpnoacbas 0) 
avaTtr@ bia TO melever Oat Pgov évtetlev 8 oO 
Aetynp evpuas exdéXer ae’ pet 88 éx TOV Keupevov 
eis, TOV @KEAVOD. éx 6€ NdpBavos avarreirat pev 
éml uLepov TO "Arake, meleverat 6& mhéov emh TOV 
Tapotvay rotapov, Kalb TovO dcov éxTaxociwv 4 
étTakociay atadiwy: pet 6€ Kal o Tapotvas eis 
TOV @KEavov. TavTaA mév UTED TAY VELoMevwOV Ti)V 
Napfovitey émixpatreav Aéyouev, ods of mpoTEpov 
Kértas @vopalov’ ard TovTav & oipat Kal Tous 
cuuravtas Tadrdras Kedtovs tro tév ‘EXAnvav 


1 Kadérovs, Xylander, for dadérous, editors following. 


1 The former lived south, the latter north, of the mouth of 

the Sequana. 

2 Apparently from the Rhodanus, at its confluence with 
the Arar, at Lugdunum (Lyon). 

$ The Rhone for some distance runs as close as thirty miles 
to the Loire (Liger) ; the Arvernians lived still farther west. 
But there seems to have been no convenient way here to 
transfer merchandise to the Loire. 
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parts of the country, on account of the fact that the 
rivers which fall into it are navigable, and in their 
turns receive most of the traffic. Secondly, the 
Rhodanus is succeeded by the Arar, and by the 
Dubis (which empties into the Arar); then the traffic 
goes by land as far as the Sequana River; and thence 
it begins its voyage down to the ocean, and to the 
Lexobii and Caleti;! and from these peoples it 
is less than a day’s run to Britain. But since the 
Rhodanus is swift and difficult to sail up, some of 
the traffic from here? preferably goes by land on the 
wagons, that is, all the traffic that is conveyed to the 
Arvernians and the Liger River—albeit in a part of 
its course the Rhodanus draws close to these also ;3 
still, the fact that the road is level and not long 
(about eight hundred stadia) is an inducement 
not to use the voyage upstream,® since it is easier 
to go by land; from here, however, the road is 
naturally succeeded by the Liger; and it flows from 
the Cemmenus Mountain to the ocean. Thirdly, 
from Narbo traffic goes inland for a short distance 
by the Atax River, and then a greater distance by 
land to the Garumna River; and this latter distance 
is about eight hundred or seven hundred stadia. 
And the Garumna, too, flows to the ocean. This, 
then, is what I have to say about the people who in- 
habit the dominion of Narbonitis, whom the men of 
former times named “ Celtae’’; and it was from the 
Celtae, I think, that the Galatae as a whole were by 


* About the distance from Lyon to Bourbon-Lancy on the 
Loire ; but it is by no means certain what terminal Strabo 
had in mind. 

5 That is, up the Arar, following the first route above- 
mentioned to the ocean. 
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mpoaaryopevdivat, O1a THY errupdveray 7 } Kal wpoc- 
AaBovrwy TOs Tovto Kab tav Maccadttwrev 
Sia TO WANTLOYwpOD. 


II 


1. ‘KEAs be mepl TOV “Axovitavav NEKTéov Kal 
TOY T pOTw pio pévov avrois éOvav TETTApEeT Kai 
Sexa Pararreay TOV peT atu TOU Tapovva xartot- 
KOUYTOY Kal ToD Aeéiynpos, ov évia émiAapBaver 
kal rHs Tod ‘Podavod motapias nal Tav Tediwv 
TOY kata tHhv NapBawvitiv. arros yap eizety, 
ot ‘Axourravol Sia épover TOU Dararexod pvrov 
Kara TE TAS TOY COMATOY KaT ac KEvas Kal Kara 
THY YAOT TAY, €oixac. O€ Harov ‘Tnpoww. opt- 
Covrat 68 TO T'apovva TOTAaL®, €vTOS TOUTOU Kal 
THS Tupiuns oixobytes. Sore Se éOvyn trav’ Axout- 
TAVOV TrELW wéev TOV elKoot, wKpa be Kal ado~a, 
Ta TON pev TapoKeaviteed, Tah 6é ELS THY 
pecoyatay Kal Tet axkpa Tov Keupévav opay HEX pl 
Textooayov avéXovTa. éretd)) oe [LK pa Hepls 
a) TocavuTn, mpooeecay Kal THY peTakv TOU 
Dapovva Kal TOV Aeiynpos. Tmapadrro1 5é mas 
elouv ob TOTAL {Ll Th Ilupyvy Kal ovo ToLovat 
Taparhyroypappa ™ pos avTny Kopia, opefopeva. 
KATA TAS arras TrEUPaS TO TE @keav® Kai Tots 
Keppevors Gpere deoryiAleov 8 opod oTadioy 
early 0 TOUS EKATE PCV TOV TOT APODV. éxBarnet 
8 6 wv Tapovvas rpict rotapois av&nOels ets TO 





1 For the purposes of administration. 
2 Cp. 4. 1.1. 
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the Greeks called “ Celti’’—on account of the fame 
of the Celtae, or it may also be that the Massiliotes, 
as well as other Greek neighbours, contributed to 
this result, on account of their proximity. 


II 


1. Next, I must discuss the Aquitani, and the 
tribes which have been included within their bound- 
aries, namely, the fourteen Galatic tribes which 
inhabit the country between the Garumna and the 
Liger, some of which reach even to the river-land of 
the Rhone and to the plains of Narbonitis. For, 
speaking in a general way, the Aquitani differ from 
the Galatic race in the build of their bodies as 
well as in their speech; that is, they are more like 
the Iberians.2 Their country is bounded by the 
Garumna River, since they live between: this and 
the Pyrenees. There are more than twenty tribes 
of the Aquitani, but they are small and lacking in 
repute; the majority of the tribes live along the 
ocean, while the others reach up into the interior 
and to the summits* of the Cemmenus Mountains, 
as far as the Tectosages. But since a country of 
this size was only a small division, they* added to 
it the country which is between the Garumna and 
the Liger. These rivers are approximately parallel 
to the Pyrenees and form with the Pyrenees two 
parallelograms, since they are bounded on their 
other sides by the ocean and the Cemmenus Moun- 
tains. And the voyage on either of the rivers is, 
all told, two thousand stadia. The Garumna, after 
being increased by the waters of three rivers, dis- 


* Not “‘extremities” (cp. Ta &xpa 4, 6, 7). 
* The Romans, 
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perakv Butoupiryov te Tov OwBioxwy! érixa- 
Lovpevov Kab Lavrovey, apporépav iB ANAT LOY 
éOvav: povov yep 67) TO TOY Brroupiyav TOUT@D 
eOvos év Tots ‘Akouiravois GNNOPUAOV iSpuTau, 
Kab ov ourTenel avtois, éyer é eum optov Boupsi- 
yara eT ticel Levon Nspwodaharrn TLVL, VY ToLovaLY 
ai éxBorat TOU motapod. o 6é€ Aéiyno peraky 
Ileetovev Te Kal Napvirav ex Barnet. T porepov 
de KopPikev vmnpxev épTr OpLov érl TOUT@® TO 
TOTALD, TEpl AS EelpnKeE TlorvBros, pvnodels TOV 
uo Ilvoéov pudoroynbévron, rt Macoarworov 
Lev TOV TUPLE AVT COV DeoTriove ovdels eiXe Néyenv 
ovdev pun ns dELov, gpornets t oT6 Tod LeiTimvos 
mepl Tis Bperravixis, oude Tov ex NdpBavos ovdé 
TOV éx KopBirdvos, aimep Hoa dipuo rau TONELS 
Tov TavTn,* Tvdéas 8 eOdppyce tocabra apev- 
cacbas. TOY be Lavrovev Tous éotl Medio- 
Adviov. EoTL Oo ) [ey TapoxeaviTes TOV “AKout- 
TAUOV a upodns 7 Tretorn Kal AeT Tn, KeyX PD 
Tpépovea, Tots bé Grows Kaprois apopwrépa: 
evtabda S éoti cal o KOATrOS 0 TroLwY TOV taOmov 
7 pos TOV ev TH NapBarireds Tapahig Tararixoy 
KOATFOV, O OM@VU MOS exetve@ Kat avros. éxouce dé 
Ta pBerrou TOV KOhTon, Tap ols éoTe Ta YpvcEta 
om ovdaroTara mavrey év yap BoOpots opux below 
er ptKpov eUpioKovTas Kab Xe porrdn Gets Xpuctou 
TAdKES, Eo STE puxpas AtroKabdpaews Seopevat. 


1 OwBionwy, Xylander, for *Idcxwy; so Corais, Groskurd, 
and Forbiger. Ptolemaeus (2. 7. 5) says ‘‘ Oi:Bicxol,” and 
Pliny (4. 33) ‘* Vivisci.” 

2 ratvrn, Corais, for raxrns; so the later editors. 
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charges its waters into the region that is between 
those Bituriges that are surnamed “ Vivisci’”’ and 
the Santoni—both of them Galatic tribes; for the 
tribe of these Bituriges is the only tribe of different 
race that is situated among the Aquitani; and it does 
not pay tribute to them, though it has an emporium, 
Burdigala, which is situated on a lagoon that is 
formed by the outlets of the river. The Liger, 
however, discharges its waters between the Pictones 
and the Namnitae. Formerly there was an em- 
porium on this river, called Corbilo, with respect 
to which Polybius, calling to mind the fabulous 
stories of Pytheas, has said: “Although no one of 
all the Massiliotes who conversed with Scipio! was 
able, when questioned by Scipio about Britain, to 
tell anything worth recording, nor yet any one of 
the people from Narbo or of those from Corbilo, 
though these were the best of all the cities in that 
country, still Pytheas had the hardihood to tell all 
thase falsehoods about Britain.” The city of the 
Santoni, however, is Mediolanium. Now the most 
of the ocean-coast of the Agquitani is sandy and 
thin-soiled, thus growing millet, but it is rather un- 
productive in respect of the other products. Here 
too is the gulf which, along with that Galatic Gulf 
which is within the coastline of Narbonitis, forms the 
isthmus (itself too, like the latter gulf, having the 
name “Galatic’’). The gulf is held by the Tarbelli, 
in whose land the gold mines are most important of 
all; for in pits dug only toa slight depth they find 
slabs of gold as big as the hand can hold, which at 
times require but little refining ; but the rest is gold 


* It is not known to which member of the Cornelian gens 
Strabo refers; probably Africanus Major. 
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7d 8é Aowtrov Wihypd éott Kal Borot, Kab adrat 
KATEpyaciay ov TOoAAnY EYouTas. 7 dé per oryelos 
Kal opetvy Bertin yiv exer, mods pev TH ILvpjvy 
thy Tov Kewvovevav, 64 este cuyKkarvsov,? év 7 
mons Aovydovvoy kat Ta tTav “Ovnoidy® Depwa 
KaAMOTa ‘TroTuLwTaToU BdaTos' Kady be Kal 
4 tov Avoxiov.s 

2. Ta dé petakv tod Papovva nal rod Aeiynpos 
éOvn Ta wpockeipeva tots 'Axovetavois éotiy 
"EXovol pév a6 tod “Podavod tiv apynv eyovTes: 
Ovedrdios 5é wera TovTOUS, of mpocwpiforTd TroTe 
"Apovépvos, viv 6€ TaTTovTaLs Ka” éauTovs: elTa 
"Apovepvor cal Aepoovixes® kat Iletpoxdpcor’ 
mpos dé tovTois NetidBpiyes kat Kadodpxot nal 
Bitovpryes ot KobdBou xarovpevou' mpds b& Te 
@keav@e Zavrovot re cab Wikroves, of wev To Ta- 
povrg. mapotxodyTes, ws eltopev, ot S€ TO Aei- 
ynpt. “Pournvol 8 nai TaBareis 77 NapBwvirids 
mAnotafovol. rapa pev odv tots TIlerpoxoptots 
aLonpoupyelad éotiv doteia Kal Ttois Kovfors 
Birovpr&t, mapa b€ trois Kadovpros dvoupyias, 


1 §, Corais inserts; so the later editors. 

* For cuvyxaAvdov Corais reads cuvndddev; Meineke follow- 
ing. But the text is right. 

* Xylander, comparing Pliny 4. 33, conjectures Movnctov, 
for Ovni. 

* Avoxiwy, Xylander, for Vavexiwy; so the later editors. 

® Aewoovixes, Xylander, for AcuoOpixes ; so the later editors. 





* The ‘‘Convenae” seem to have been refugees from the 


army of Sertorius, whom Pompey generously assembled 
together in the territory in question; their city, to which 
Strabo refers in this passage, was called ‘‘Lugdunum Con- 
venarum” (to-day, St. Bertrand de Comminges), 
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dust and nuggets, the nuggets too requiring no great 
amount of working. The interior and mountainous 
country, however, has better soil: first, next to the 
Pyrenees, the country of the “‘Convenae”’ (that is, 
“assembled rabble’’),1 in which are the city of Lug- 
dunum and the hot springs of the Onesii2—most 
beautiful springs of most potable waters; and, 
secondly, the country of the Auscii also has good 
soil. 
2. Those tribes between the Garumna and the 
Liger that belong to Aquitania are, first, the Elui, 
whose territory begins at the Rhodanus, and then, 
after them, the Vellavii, who were once included 
within the boundaries of the Arverni, though they 
are now ranked as autonomous;? then the Arverni, 
the Lemovices, and the Petrocorii; and, next to 
these, the Nitiobriges, the Cadurci, and those 
Bituriges that are called “ Cubi” ;4 and, next to the 
ocean, both the Santoni and the Pictones, the former 
living along the Garumna, as I have said, the latter 
along the Liger; but the Ruteni and the Gabales 
closely approach Narbonitis.s Now among the 
Petrocorii there are fine iron-works, and also among 
the Bituriges Cubi; among the Cadurci, linen 


2 A people otherwise unknown. 

5 Literally ‘‘ranked according to themselves.” A com- 
parison of 4. 1. 5 (where Strabo speaks specifically of the 
“autonomy” of the Massiliotes), 4. 1. 12, 4. 6. 4, and the 
above passage, clearly indicates that the Voleae Arecomisci, 
the Vellavii, and the Vocontii, were granted a form of 
autonomy by the Romans—one of the special privileges of 
that rank being that they were ‘“‘not subject to the orders 
of the praetors who are sent ont from Rome” (4. 1. 12), 
ay. the government of Messenia under Melanthus 

4 As distinguished from the ‘ Vivisci” (§ 1 above). 
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mapa dé Tots ‘Poutnvots apryupeta: EXougs 5 
dpyupeta cat ot TaBanreis. dSedaxacs b€ Adtiov } 
‘Pwpato. nat trav “Axoutavéyv tiot, KaSdmep 
Avoxtots cat Kwvovévats. 

3. "Apovepvot b€ idpuvras bev er TO Aetynpe: 
pnt porous S aut ay EoTL Nepooads éml TO 
TOTAL KeLLevy. puels 8 ovtos Tapa KyjvaBon, 
70 TOV Kapvovrov éumroplov KaTa péoov mou TOV 
a NOUV TUVOLKOULEVOD, exBannret ™pos TOV a@Keavov. 
THS Suvd pews be THS 7 POTe pov A povepvor peya 
TeK [17] PLOV TAapeXovT ae TO TOAAKLS TONE MIT ab 
mpos ‘Pwuatous tore pev pupidow eLKOot, TAN 
b¢ Simdactats. TocavrTass yap 7 pos Kaicapa 
TOV @edv SunyavicavTo pera, Ovepauyyeropuyos, 
™ poTepov dé Kal elxoce ™ pos Maftpov Tov Atpt- 
Aeavov, alm pos Aopnrioy 6 OoavT@s ‘AnvoBapBov. 
T pos poev ovv Kaicapa Tepi TE Depyooviay, TOMY 
TOV ‘A povépvar, ep vpn rob dpovs Ketpévny, 
ouver Tyg aD ob ary OvES, €& 1) ns Hv 0 OvepKiyyétopseE: 
Kal Tept "Aya tay TOLD MavdouBior,” EOvous 
omopou Tots "A povépvoss, Kal TAUT AY ép vYyrod 
hogpou KeLpevnY, TEplLex omevny S pect Kal TOTa- 
Hots duaiy, ép Kal EANW 0 HYEMOV Kal O TONE [10S 
TENOS gaye’ Tos oe Maf:pov Atpersavoy KATO 
Thy cupBorny tod Tt “Icapos Kat Tod “Podavod, 


1 Adriov, Corais, for Aarfyiov ; so the later editors. 
2 MavdovBiwy, Xylander, for MavéiBovAey; so the later 
editors. 


. See § 12 above, and footnote. 
2 “*Nemossus” is otherwise unknown. If the name is 
correct, it is apparently an earlier name for what was later 
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factories; among the Ruteni, silver mines; and the 
Gabales, also, have silver mines. The Romans have 
given the “ Latin right” + to certain of the Aquitani 
just as they have done in the case of the Auscii and 
the Convenae. 

3. The Arverni are situated on the Liger; their 
metropolis is Nemossus,? a city situated on the Liger. 
This river, after flowing past Cenabum (the emporium 
of the Carnutes at about the middle of the voyage,® 
an emporium that is jointly peopled),* discharges its 
waters towards the ocean. As for their former power, 
the Arverni hold out as a great proof thereof the 
fact that they oftentimes warred against the Romans, 
at times with two hundred thousand men, and again, 
with double that number—with double that number, 
for example, when they, with Vercingetorix, struggled 
to a finish against the Deified Caesar; and, before 
that, also, with two hundred thousand against 
Maximus Aemilianus, and also, in like manner, 
against Dometius> Ahenobarbus. Now the struggles 
against Caesar took place near Gergovia (a city of 
the Arverni, situated on a high mountain), where 
Vercingetorix was born, and also near Alesia (a city 
of the Mandubii—a tribe which has a common 
boundary with the Arverni—and this city too is 
situated on a high hill, although it is surrounded by 
mountains and two rivers), in which not only the 
commander was captured but the war had its end. 
But the struggles against Maximus Aemilianus took 
place at the confluence of the Isar and the Rhodanus, 


called ‘‘ Augustonemetum” (now Clermont-Ferrand), the city 
of the Arverni mentioned by Ptolemaeus (2. 7. 12). 

* From Augustonemetum to the outlets of the river. 

* By both natives and Romans. 

5 More commonly spelled ‘‘ Domitius.” 
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Kad iv Kat To Kéupevov dpos mAnoiafes TQ ‘Po- 
Save" mods b€ Aopyrtov Katwrépw eT KaTAa Ti 
acupBornv Tod Te SovrAya Kal Tov “Podavod. s1é- 
Teva o€ THY apxnv ot “Apovepvos Kal péxps 
NapBwvos Kal trav dpav tis Maccadsertidos, 
éxparovy 6€ Kal tav péxps Ilvpnrys éOvdv Kal 
expe @Keavod kab ‘“Pyvov. Bervitov) 6é, Tod 
mpos Tov MdEcuov cat tov Aouyntioy Trodeunaavros, 
o matnp Aovéptos TocodTOY wAOUTM AéyeTAL Kal 
Tpuph Sveveyxetv, Wate TOTée éridertw TrolovpEVvos 
Tots piross* THs evtropias ém’ amrHnvns hépecOat 
dia Trediov, Ypvocod voptopa Kat apyvpou Seipo 
KaKxeloe StacTreipwv, WaTe avANEeyeLY éxelvoUS 
axorovlodrtas. 


III 


1. Mera dé ryv’ Axoutavyy pepida cat tThv Nap- 
Bovitrw 4 ébeEfs éote péyps Tod “Prvou mavtos 
amo tov Aéiynpos motapov Kal ToD Podavod, xal’ 
6 cuvdrre: pos TO AovySouvov aro TAS THYTS 
Karevex els 0 ‘Podavos. ravuTns de THs Kopas Ta 
pep ava pépn Ta pds Tats WHyals THY ToTAapLaY, 
top te PiHvov Kat tod “Podavod, péxpt péoov 
ayedov TL TOY Tediwv bd TH AovydSotv@ TéTa- 


1 Birutrov, Corais, for Birirov; so the later editors. 
2 For pias, Corais, conjectures dxAos ; A. Jacob, pvaois. 





1 According to the Greek text, ‘‘his followers” would 
naturally refer to ‘“‘his friends.” But Athenaeus (4, 37) 
quotes Poseidonius, who was probably Strabo’s authority for 
the incident, as saying, ‘‘Luerius, in his effort to win the 
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where the Cemmenus Mountain approaches closely 
the Rhodanus; and against Dometius Ahenobarbus, 
at a place still lower down the Rhodanus, at the 
confluence of the Sulgas and the Rhodanus. Again, 
the Arverni not only had extended their empire as 
far as Narbo and the boundaries of Massiliotis, but 
they were also masters of the tribes as far as the 
Pyrenees, and as far as the ocean and the Rhenus. 
Luerius, the father of the Bituitus who warred 
against Maximus and Dometius, is said to have been 
so exceptionally rich and extravagant that once, 
when making a display of his opulence to his friends, 
he rode on a carriage through a plain, scattering gold 
and silver coins here and there, for his followers to 
pick up. 


III 


1, The country next in order after the Aquitanian 
division * and Narbonitis * reaches as far as the whole 
of the Rhenus, extending from the Liger River and 
also from the Rhodanus at the point where the 
Rhodanus, after it rans down from its source, touches 
Lugdunum. Now of this country the upper parts 
that are next to the sources of the rivers (the Rhenus 
and the Rhodanus), extending as far, approximately, 
as the centre of the plains, have been classified under 


favour of the crowds, rode on a carriage through the plains 
and scattered gold and silver to the hosts of the Celts which 
followed him.” Corais, by a slight emendation (see critical 
note on opposite page), conjectures ‘‘crowds” for “‘ friends,” 
thus harmonizing the account with that of Athenaeus. The 
conjecture of A. Jacob, however, of ‘‘ troops” for “friends ” is 
more plausible, on textual as well as on contextual grounds. 
2 Gallia Aquitanica. 3 Gallia Narbonensis, 
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KTat, Ta O€ AOLTA Kal TAapwKEaVLTLKA UT -aAAY 
Tétaxtat pepios, ip idtws BéXyais tpocvémovory* 
nets O€ KoLvOTEpOY Ta KAO Exacta SnrAWCoLED. 

2. Adro wey 6n TO AovySouvor, éxticpévov bd 
Aho Kata THy cupBornv tov te “Apapos Tov 
ToTauod Kal ToD ‘Podavod, xatéyovot ‘Pwpaior. 
evavopel 6€ padtoTta TOV GrAdXwv TANY NadpBovos: 
kal yap €umropi@ YpavTas, Kal TO vopcpa yapaT- 
Tove. évTavla TO TE apyupobdy Kal TO Ypucoby ot 
TOV “Pwpatwy tryeudoves. TO Te lepov TO dvade:- 
yOev bd mdvtav Kxowh tov Tarataov Kaioape 
T® YeBaot@ wpo tavrys tOputas THs wonews erh 
TH cunBorH Tov mrotapav’ gots 56 Bwmos akto- 
oyos émuypadny éyav trav eOvadv éEjKovta ‘Tov 
dpiOuov Kat eixoves ToOUTwY ExdoTou pla, Kal Aros 
péyas.. mpoxdOntar dé tod €Ovous Tod 2nyoor- 
avav* 4 mrénrus abn, cetmevov® perakv Tod Podavod 

\ io / \ > Chan +? \ / 
kat tov AovBuos: Ta & é€fs EGvn Ta cUVTELVOVTA 
mpos Tov ‘Phvov, Te wey UT6 ToD AovBros opiferas, 
ta © bd Tou” Apapos. ovTot pev ovv, ws eipnrat 
mpotepov, amd Tov “Adrewy Kal avTOL KaTeve- 
yOevres, erreit’ eis ev pelOpov ovprecortes eis Tov 
‘Podavov xatadbépovras’ adXos 8 éotiv, omoiws év 


1%rdos péyas, C. Miiller emends to &AdAn SeBaoroi ; 
Meineke reads &aAos [av5pids] wéyas. 

2 Snyooimvav, the reading of C (see note 3 on p. 198, 
and Holmes, Caesar’s Conquest of Gari, p. 848). 

3 xenévov, Xylander, for xeuévyn ; 90 the later editors. 





1 Gallia Lugdunensis. 2 Gallia Belgica. 

3 As Strabo has already said, it was not political divisions 
(here the divisions of Lugdunensis and Belgica), but physical 
and ethnic distinctions that geographers treated in detail, 
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Lugdunum ;! whereas the remaining parts, including 
the parts along the ocean, have been classified under 
another division, I mean that division which is 
specifically assigned to the Belgae.2 As for me, 
however, I shall point out the separate parts in a 
rather general way. 

2. Lugdunum itself, then, (a city founded at the 
foot of a hill at the confluence of the River Arar and 
the Rhodanus), is occupied by the Romans. And it 
is the most populous of all the cities of Celtica except 
Narbo ; for not only do people use it as an emporium, 
but the Roman governors coin their money there, 
both the silver and the gold. Again, the temple 
that was dedicated to Caesar Augustus by all the 
Galatae in common is situated in front of this city at 
the junction of the rivers. And in it is a note- 
worthy altar, bearing an inscription of the names 
of the tribes, sixty in number; and also images 
from these tribes, one from each tribe, and also 
another large altar.4 The city of Lugdunum pre- 
sides over the tribe of the Segusiavi, which tribe 
is situated between the Rhodanus and the Dubis. 
The tribes that come next in order after the 
Segusiavi, I mean those which together stretch 
towards the Rhenus, are bounded partly by the Dubis 
and partly by the Arar. Now these rivers too, as I 
have said before,® first ran down from the Alps, and 
then, falling into one stream, run down into the 
Rhodanus; and there is still another river, Sequana 


since the political divisions made by the Romans varied, and 
hence were only referred to in a summary way by the 
geographer (see 4. 1. 1). 

* C. Muller emends the Greek text to read ‘‘and also 
an image of Augusius” ; Meineke, to read “and also a great 
statue,” ¢. e. of Augustus. te oe ie 
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tais "AXrect Tas mnyas éyav, 2nkodvas dvouat 
pet & eis TOV oxeavon, mapaddros TO Pie: Ota 
eOvous Opove pov, CUVATTOVTOS TO “Pijvg Ta TPOS 
wm, TAS ES TaVvavTta TO “Apapts 80ev Qt KGNNLOTAL 
Tapiyelat T@Y veLwov Kpedy Els THY ‘Pouny Kata- 
KopiCovras. peasy pev odv Tod AovBeos Kal Tod 
"Apapos olxel TO TOV Aldovwn eOvos, TOkW &Yov 
KaBvanrivov € én TD "A pape cal dpovptov BiBpaxra. 
ot 6é Aldobot Kal ouryyevels ‘Popatoy avowatovto 
Kab TPOTOL TOY TavTy m poonrov T pos THY pidiap 
Kal cvppaytav. Tepay dé TOU “A papos oixovow 
ot ; Snxoavot, Supopot Kal TLS ‘Popators € éx TONNOU 
yeyovores at Tots Aidovors’ ore T pos Pepuavous 
mpooex@povy TONNGKLS KATA TAS époddous auToy 
ras émt thy Iradav, kal éredeixvuvTd ye ov THY 
Tuxodoay dvvapiv, Gra Kal KoWweovourTes aurois 
érrotoup peyanrovs, Kal apenas pLKpovs® 7 pos 
S8 rods AiSovous kat d:& raira? pév, adr’ éré- 
reve Thy &yOpay x TOD TwoTapod gpis Tov dzeEip- 
yovTos avTous, éxatépov Tod eOvovs tdL0v a€tovyTos 
elvat tov” Apapa Kat éavt@ TpoojKew Ta drayo- 
gixd TeX. vuvi & bd Tots “Pwpators &rravT’ éoTt. 

3. Tiv & émi 7@ ‘PHv@ rpodto THY amdvToV 
otcovow "EXourrriot,® tap’ ols elow at mnyal TOU 


1 Séwy, after dvoua, Siebenkees deletes ; so the later editors. 

2 rabrd, Jones, for ravra. 

2 EAouAT Tio! Corais, for Alrovdriot; so Meineke, Muiller- 
Diibner, Forbiger, and Tardieu. But Xylander, Casaubon, 
and Siebenkees conjecture Navroudra. Cp. the first words in 
§ 4 following. 
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by name, which likewise has its sources in the Alps. 
It flows into the ocean, however, running parallel to 
the Rhenus, through a tribe of like name,! whose 
country joins the Rhenus in its eastern parts, but in 
the opposite parts, the Arar; and it is from their 
country that the finest of salted hog-meat is brought 
down and shipped to Rome. Now between the 
Dubis and the Arar dwells the tribe of the Aedui, 
with their city of Cabyllinum, on the Arar, and their 
garrison of Bibracte. (The Aedui were not only 
called kinsmen of the Romans,” but they were also 
the first of the peoples in that country to apply for 
their friendship and alliance.) But across the Arar 
dwell the Sequani, who, for a long time, in fact, had 
been at variance with the Romans as well as with the 
Aedui. This was because they often joined forces 
with the Germans in their attacks upon Italy; aye, 
and they demonstrated that theirs was no ordinary 
power: they made the Germans strong when they 
took part with them and weak when they stood 
aloof. As regards the Aedui, not only were the 
Sequani at variance with them for the same reasons, 
but their hostility was intensified by the strife about 
the river that separates them, since each tripe 
claimed that the Arar was its private property and 
that the transportation tolls belonged to itself. Now, 
however, everything is subject to the Romans. 

3. As for the country that is on the Rhenus, the 
first of all the peoples who live there are the Elvetii,3 


1 Strabo wrongly thought the Sequana ran through the 
country of the Sequani. 
2 Caesar (De Bello Gallico 1. 33) says “‘ the Aedui were often 
called by the Senate brethren and kinsmen.” 
3 Usually spelled ‘‘ Helvetii.” 
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Torapov év tH "AdovAg! dpe. tovto 8 éotl 
a“ / 

pépos Tov "Adrrewy, 60ev Kat o Adovas els Tavav- 
/ / Cc oA \ \ \ > \ A \ 

Tia peopn pel Ta mpos thy evtos Kertixny Kal 
Anpot thv Adpiov iynv, mods H E , 

mrypot thy ape HYNY, TPOS H EXTLTTAL TO 
al 5 3 > / 

Koporv, eit évOévde eis tov ddov cupBardre, 
\ @ PY) > a VV ce A \ 09 A 
mTepl ay VaTEpoy Epovpev. Kalo PHvos bé eis Edn 

A \ / > ‘al / e 24 / 
peyarha Kal AipvynVv avayeltar peyarny, Hs eda- 
mrovrat Kab Pattol cal Otiwdor1Kol, Tov AdXtiov 

fa) / A 
tives Kal TOY wmepartiov. gyal dé Td pHKOS 
b ‘e OL ¢€ ri "A / b # 
av’tod otadiov éEaxioyirdiov ’Acivios, ove éoTt 
/ 9 > 2 3 > / \ a ¢ Ff 3x / 5S 
6é. GAN ém evdeias pev Tov Huicovs OdAtyov av 
- nA 
tmepBadrot, Tols dé cKOMLMpacL Kal YidLoL TpOT- 
¢ a \ 
reOévtes ixavads av éyorev' kab yap b&vs éots, 
5 \ nN be \ 6 ¢ \ O \ yf 
ta ToUTO O€ Kal dvayedipaTos, Kal dia wediov 
/ ‘ A a 
barrios hépeTat TO owrrov KaTaBas aro TOV par: 
~ / , “~ 
Tas ovv olov Te pévery o&v Kal PBiatov, et TO 
la / 
UTTLAT LO Wpocodoinmey Kal oKOAOTHTAS TOANAS 
\ i \ be \ OL 5 / 
Kal paxpas; dnol € Kal Cio Tomoy eivat, meurpa- 
mevos TOUS TAELwW A€yoVTAS. éyKUKNODYTAL pEv 67) 
a yopav tais oxodoTyot Kai obTOS Kal 0 XnKo- 
¥ ’ , Sé.2 3 t Se ec? 2 \ 
dvas, ov tocauTny 54.2 ayudortepos 68 péovory érl 
a“ ld A 
TAS APKTOUS ATO TOY vOTiMY mEepav. MpdKertat & 
wn fo \ 
avtav 4 Bpetravixy, Tod peév “Prvov Kal éyyiev, 
a / ei A 
date KabopaicAar TO Kadvtiov, dtrep éotl To é@ov 
> A n \ 
&xpov THs vncoU, TOD Sé 2nKodva purxpov amwrépw. 





1 "AdodAg, Sicbenkees from conj. of Xylander, for Aradovea- 
Aa; SO the later editors. 
2 $é, Kramer fnserts ; so Meineke. 
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in whose territory, on Mount Adula, are the sources 
of the river. Mount Adula is a part of the Alps, 
and from it flows also the River Addua,? in the 
opposite direction, that is, towards Cisalpine Celtica, 
and fills Lake Larius (near which the city of Comum 
has been founded), and then, flowing on from Lake 
Larius, contributes its waters to those of the Padus 
(matters about which I shall speak later on). The 
Rhenus, too, spreads into great marshes and a great 
lake, which lake is touched by the territory of both 
the Rhaeti and the Vindelici (certain of the peoples 
who live in the Alps and also beyond the Alps). 
Asinius says that the length of the river is six 
thousand stadia, but it is not. In fact, it could only 
slightly exceed the half of that in a straight line, 
while the addition of one thousand stadia would be 
quite sufficient for the windings. For not only is it 
swift, and on this account also hard to bridge, but 
after its descent from the mountains runs the rest of 
the way with even slope through the plains. How, 
then, could it remain swift and violent, if to the even 
slope of the river we added numerous long windings? 
He further says it has only two mouths, after first 
finding fault with those who say it has more than 
that. So then, both this river and the Sequana 
encircle somewhat of territory within their windings, 
but not so much as that. Both rivers flow from the 
southern parts towards the north; and‘in front of 
them lies Britain, which is near enough to the 
Rhenus for Cantium, which is the eastern cape of 
the island, to be visible from it, though it is slightly 
farther off from the Sequana. Here, too, the Deified 
* But the Addua rises far to the east of Mt. Adula, in 
the Rhaetic Alps. 
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évrav0a dé Kal TO vavrrnytoy cvveatnaato Kaicap 
6 @eds Tréwv eis THY Boettavixny. Tod dé Lyxo- 
dva To TAEOpEvoY UO TOY éx TOD” Apapos Seyxo- 
pévov Ta hoptia piKp@e mréov éotlv 7 TO TOD 
Aeiynpos kal ro Tod Tapotva: 76 8é amd Aovy- 
Sovvou péyps TOD Tnxodva 1yiMov ctabiov éctiv, 
éxartov & 2 % OurrAadoLtovy rovTov TO? amd Tov 
ela Borav Tod Podavod péypt Aovydovvov. gdaci dé 
Kal ToAuXptaous Tavs ’EXounTTious undey pévroe 
Arrov émt AnoTetav tpatrécbat, Tas TOY KiuSpov 
eUTropias lddvTas: ddavicOjvat 6 avtav ta Svo 
hira, TpLdv dvTwv, KaTaaTtpatelas. Suws & é« TOV 
Noutrav * TO THY errtyovav TAHOOS EdnrAwoEV 6 TPOS 
Kaicapa tov Qedv rroneuos, év @ Tept TEeTTAPaKoVTA 
pupiddes copdtav dsepOapynoav, Tovs d€ osTrovs 
calecbas weOjxev eis OKTAKITYtALOUS, BTS fn) TOLS 
Teppavots opuopots ovat, épnuov tiv xopav adj. 

4. Meta &€ tous “EXounttiovs SnKkoavot xa 
Medcowatpexot Katotxodat tov “Phvov, év ols 
(éputat Vepyavixdy éOvos reparwOev éx Tis oiKeias, 
TpiBoxyor. év Sé Tois Xnxoavois eats TO dpos a 
Toupdatos, dvopifes &’EXountrious Kat Znxoavovs. 
urép otv tav "EXounrtioy Kal Tav XnKoavav 
Aidodot kal Alyyoves oixodot mpos Suva, virép 
6¢ trav MeStopatpexav Aedxos kai trdv Avyyovev 

1 4, before x:Alwy, Corais deletes ; so Meineke. 

2 8, Corais inserts; so Meineke. 

3 +6, Corais inserts; so Meineke. 


4 rérwv (MSS.), after Aouwady, Corais suspects; Meineke 
deletes. 





1 Strabo could not have meant by ‘‘Here” the mouth 
of the Sequana (which the mere Greek text seems to imply), 
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Caesar established his navy-yard when he sailed to 
Britain! The part of the Sequana that is navigated 
by those who receive the cargoes from the Arar is 
slightly longer than that of the Liger and that of the 
Garumna; but the distance from Lugdunum? to 
the Sequana is a thousand stadia, and that from the 
mouths of the Rhodanus to Lugdunum is less than 
double this distance. It is said also that the Elvetii, 
although rich in gold, none the less turned them- 
selves to robbery upon seeing the opulence of the 
Cimbri; but that on their campaigns two of their 
tribes (there were three) were obliterated. But still 
the number of the descendants from what was left of 
them was shown by their war against the Deified 
Caesar, in which about four hundred thousand lives 
were destroyed, although Caesar allowed the rest of 
them, about eight thousand, to escape, so as not to 
abandon the country, destitute of inhabitants, to the 
Germans, whose territory bordered on theirs. 

4. After the Elvetii, along the Rhenus, dwell the 
Sequani and the Mediomatrici, in whose territory 
are situated the Tribocchi, a Germanic tribe which 
crossed the river from their homeland. Mount Jura 
is in the territory of the Sequani; it marks the 
boundary between the Elvetii and the Sequani. 
So it is beyond the Elvetii and the Sequani, towards 
the west, that the Aedui and the Lingones dwell; 
and beyond the Mediomatrici, that the Leuci and a 
much less that of the Rhenus, since Caesar sailed from Portus 
Itius (see 4. 5. 2 and Caesar De Bello Gallico 5. 2) on his 
second expedition, and almost certainly from there on his first 
(De Bello Gallico 4. 21) ; and Portus Itius was either Boulogne 
or Wissant—almost certainly the former. (See Holmes, 


Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, pp. 432-438.) 
? An ovérland journey. 
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TL Hépos. Ta Oé peTagy evn Tob TE Aetynpos Kab 
TOU =nkodva TOTA {LOD Ta TT épav Tob ‘Podavod TE 
Kat tov "Apapos TapaKerrar Tpos apktov Tots 
Te “ANACBpEs Kab Tots mepl To Aovysovvov: 
TOUTOY S emupaver tar ov cork TO TOV Apovépvav 
Kak TO TOV Kapvovror, dc ay audotv evex Gels 
) Aetynp eis TOV @KEaVOV eferor, Stappa 8 éotly 
els THY BperraKny aro Tov ToTauay THs 
Kedrexijs elxoot Kab TpLaxdarot ordoto wo 
yap THV dpmorw ad’ eoTepas avaxGevtes TH 
voTepaig mepl oySonv @pay KaTalpovow els THY 
poov. peta dé TOUS Medroparprxods Kab Tipe 
Boxxous TaporKodat TOV Pivov Tenovipos, Kae 
obs TETOLNTAL TO Cebypa UTO TOV ‘Popatoy vuvt 
TOY OT PATH YOUVTOY TOV Deppavixdy TONE LOY. 
mépav 6 w@Kouv OvPB.04 Kar TOUTOV TOV TOTOV, 
ods pet ipyaryev “Ay pitmas ExovTas eis THY évTds 
TOU "Prjvov. Tprovipors dé cuveyeis Nepoviot, 
Kal rotro I EP MALLKOD EO vos. TehEUT AOL dé Me- 
yaTrlot ™AnotLoy TOV éx Boddy eb EXATE DA Tou 
TOTAaLOU KATOLKODYTES eum Kat Spupovs ovyx 
yids, GANA uKvis trAns Kal axavOddous. 
Kara TOUTOUS S iOpuvrat LovyauPpor Teppavot. 
moons & UTEPKELV TAL THS ToTtapias TaUTHS ot 
2onBor T POT AYOPEVOLEVOL Pepuavot Kab Suvd pet 
Kab TAHOE Sua epovres TOV adr@v, up’ @V ob 
efedauvouevor Karepevyov els THY evTOS Tov Prvov 
yuvis Kat GAXot 6€ KAT addous TOTFOUS duvacTev- 
ovat Kat dvabdéyovtar Ta SwTupa Tod modépou, 
TOV TPOTWV del KaTANVOPEVOY. 

1 It is uncertain what campaign or bridge Strabo refers to, 


since the time of composition and of revision of Strabo’s work 
has by no means been settled (see Vol. I, p. 36, footnote 2). 
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part of the Lingones dwell. But those tribes between 
the Liger and the Sequana Rivers that are on the far 
side of the Rhodanus and the Arar are situated side 
by side, towards the north, with both the Allobroges 
and the people round Lugdunum ; and of these tribes 
the most conspicuous are those of the Arverni and 
the Carnutes, through both of whose territories the 
Liger runs on its way out to the ocean. The passage 
across to Britain from the rivers of Celtica is three 
hundred and twenty stadia; for if you put to sea on 
the ebb-tide at nightfall, you land upon the island 
about the eighth hour on the following day. After 
the Mediomatrici and the Tribocchi, along the 
Rhenus, dwell the Treveri, near whom the bridge 
has been built by the Roman officers who are now 
conducting the Germanic war.1 The Ubii used to 
live opposite this region, across the Rhenus, though 
by their own consent they were transferred by 
Agrippa to the country this side the Rhenus. Next 
after the Treveri are the Nervii, who are also a 
Germanic tribe. Last come the Menapii, who dwell 
on both sides of the river near its mouths, in marshes 
and woods (not of tall timber, but dense and thorny). 
It is opposite to these that the Sugambri are situated, 
a Germanic people. But beyond this whole river- 
country are those Germans who are called the Suevi 
and excel all the others in power and numbers (the 
people driven out by the Suevi in our time have been 
fleeing for refuge to this side of the Rhenus). And 
other peoples, also, lord it in different places, and in 
their turn take up the tinders of war, but the fore- 
most are always put down.? 


One thinks of the campaigns of Drusus Germanicus (7. 1. 3), 
of Varus (7. 1. 4), or of Germanicus the Younger (7. 1. 4). 
2 By the Romans, apparently. 
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Avyous, BaTwdes ovoas, améeppatrov! ras Tap- 
Od0us. éoTe 8 O7rov Kal GKOXOTTaS KaTéTNTTOD, 
? \ \ , > \ 7 / / 
avtot 06 xatéduvov eis Ta BAOH TavolKiol, ynoioLa 
Eyovres év Tois EXeot. év pév ovdv Tats érrouBpiass 
acharets Tas xatagpuyas ebyor, ev € Tots adypots 
ex 7 €t , \ 9 tf € b) ‘ 
HALTKOVTO padi@s. vuvi 6 amavTes ol évTos 
¢ / > ¢€ ‘4 ba ¢ 7 c , 
Prvov Ka?’ novyiay évres Uiraxovovot ‘Pwpaiwn. 
mept & Tov XnKodvay Totapoyv eict Kal ot 
/ n A A 
Tlapicvot, vicoy éyovres év TH TOTAL Kal TOAD 
Aoveotoxtav, cal MédAdot cat An€oovw1, rap- 
a @ > / > 9 ‘ v 
wKxeavitat ovTot. aksohoyotatoy 6 éativ EOvos 
A“ lal , “~ 
Tov tavtTy “Phot, Kal  pntpoToALs avT@p 
n / 
Aouptxoprépa paddtoTa ovvoixeltas Kal déxyeTas 
nw € / f 
Tovs TOV “Pwpuaiwy Hyenovas. 
1 drépparrov, Groskurd, for dvédparroy; so the later 
editors. 
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5. West of the Treveri and the Nervii dwell the 
Senones and the Remi, and farther on, the Atrebatii 
and the Eburones; and after the Menapii, on the 
sea, are, in their order, the Morini, the Bellovaci, the 
Ambiani, the Suessiones, and the Caleti, as far as 
the outlet of the Sequana River. Both the country of 
the Morini and that of the Atrebatii and Eburones 
resemble that of the Menapii; for much of it, though 
not so much as the historians have said (four thousand 
stadia), is a forest, consisting of trees that are not 
tall; the forest is called Arduenna. At the time of 
hostile onsets they used to intertwine the withes of 
the brushwood, since the withes were thorny, and 
thus block the passage of the enemy. In some 
places they also used to fix stakes in the ground— 
themselves, with their whole families, slinking away 
into the depths of the forest, for they had small 
islands in their marshes. Now although the refuge 
they took was safe for them in the rainy seasons, 
they were easily captured in the dry seasons. But 
as it is, all the peoples this side the Rhenus are 
living in a state of tranquillity and are submissive 
to the Romans. The Parisii live round about the 
Sequana River, having an island in the river and a 
city called Lucotocia; and so do the Meldi and 
the Lexovii—these latter beside the ocean. But the 
most noteworthy of all the tribes in this region of 
Celtica is that of the Remi; their metropolis, 
Duricortora, is most thickly settled and is the city 
that entertains the Roman governors. 

* Caesar (De Bello Gallico 2. 17) describes this more fully, 
saying that they first cut into saplings and bent them over, 
and then intertwined them with brambles and thorns, thus 


making wall-hke hedges that could neither be penetrated nor 
seen through. 
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co a 
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\ f \ * 
kat rporpmpa dua Tas adurores, Spvivns Drs, 
nS éoTtvy evtopia® SidTrep ov auVdyoud. Tas 
e / “ f > Pd 9 f 
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\ / a ‘al ‘ 4 \ 4 
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\ A \ 
Tous QOuvevétous oiKioTas elvat TY KaTd TOV 
"ASpiav' Kal yap ot GXroL TdvTEes TyEdOY TL Ob 
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| ; a 
las “ / ¢ /. 
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€ / f 
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1 uh, Siebenkees from conj. of Casubon; so the later 
editors. 


2 Béior, Xylander, for Blo: ; so the later editors. 
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1. After the aforesaid tribes, the rest are tribes of 
those Belgae who live on the ocean-coast. Of the 
Belgae, there are, first, the Veneti who fought 
the naval battle with Caesar; for they were already 
prepared to hinder his voyage to Britain, since they 
were using the emporium there. But he easily 
defeated them in the naval battle, making no 
use of ramming (for the beams! were thick), but 
when the Veneti bore upon him with the wind, the 
Romans hauled down their sails by means of pole- 
hooks ;2 for, on account of the violence of the winds, 
the sails were made of leather, and they were hoisted 
by chains instead of ropes. Because of the ebb-tides, 
they make their ships with broad bottoms, high 
sterns, and high prows; they make them of oak (of 
which they have a plentiful supply), and this is why 
they do not bring the joints of the planks together 
but leave gaps; they stuff the gaps full of sea-weed, 
however, so that the wood may not, for lack of 
moisture, become dry when the ships are hauled up, 
because the sea-weed is naturally rather moist, 
whereas the oak is dry and without fat. It is these 
Veneti, I think, who settled the colony that is on the 
Adriatic (for about all the Celti that are in Italy 
migrated from the transalpine land, just as did the 
Boii and Senones), although, on account of the like- 
ness of name, people call them Paphlagonians.? I 


1 That is, in the ships of the Veneti. The beams, accord- 
ing to Caesar (De Bello Gallico 3. 13), were a. foot thick. 

* “Sharp pointed hooks inserted in, and fastened to, long 
poles,” Caesar says (loc. cit.). 

* Strabo refers to the ‘‘Eneti,” a Paphlagonian tribe (cp. 
1. 3. 2, 1. 3. 21, and 5. 1. 4). 
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2. Td &€ cvprav hoddrov, 6 viv Tarrxov te 
kat Dadaticov Karovow, dperpavior ° €oTL Kat 
Ouptrov TE Kal TAXD Tmpos paxny, addws éé 
amr oov Kal ou KaKonbes. bua Oe TobTo epe- 
Oia eves pev aA poor cuviact Tpos TOUS ayavas 
Kal paves Kai ov pera TEPLTKEYEDS, @oTEe Kal 
evpeTaxelploTor yivovtat robs KaTagtparnyel 
€dXovot’ Kal yap Ste Bovreras Kal Srrov Kal ap 
js eTUXE Tpopdaews mapofwvas TIS avrous ETOLMLOUS 
Eoxe m™ pos TOV xivdvvov, Any Bias Kal TOAMNS OVdSEV 
exovras TO cuvary@vilopevov" Tapamera Dev res 6é 
evpapas évdsdoact pos TO XPNTL|LOV, OoTE ra 
marbelas anrecOas Kat hoyou" TS dé Bias TO pev 
ex TOV coudTov éotl peydrov dvtTwv, TO 0 éx 
Tou wrnbovs: curiace 66 KaTa TAGS padias ba 
TO amdoby Kal avdéxacrov, TUVAYAVAKTOUVT OY 
Tots adexeia Bas Soxodatv del TOY wAnatov. vuvt 
fev ovV ev eipvn mayTes etal dedouhapevor Kal 
Sdvres Kata Ta TpooTaywara TOV éhOvT@y avTous 
‘Pwyaiwmv, GAN ék TOY Tadatdy yYpovwev TodTO 


1 °*Oadlonio 5 elaly, obs ‘Aoriptous, Kramer, from conj. of 
Hagenbuch, for of Sicpiot 8 eicly ods Tiulovs; so Meineke, 
and Forbiger. See text, 1. 4. 5. (Vol. I, p. 238). 

2 donudviov is the reading of ABC. 
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do not speak positively, however, for with referencé 
to such matters probability suffices. Secondly, there 
are the Osismii (whom Pytheas calls the Ostimii), 
who live on a promontory that projects quite far 
out into the ocean, though not so far as he and those 
who have trusted him say. But of the tribes that 
are between the Sequana and the Liger, some border 
on the Sequani, others on the Arverni. 

2. The whole race which is now called both 
* Gallic” and “ Galatic”’ is war-mad, and both high- 
spirited and quick for battle, although otherwise 
simple and not ill-mannered. And therefore, if 
roused, they come together all at once for the 
struggle, both openly and without circumspection, 
so that for those who wish to defeat them by 
stratagem they become easy to deal with (in fact, 
irritate them when, where, or by what chance pre- 
text you please, and you have them ready to risk 
their lives, with nothing to help them in the struggle 
but might and daring); whereas, if coaxed, they so 
easily yield to considerations of utility that they lay 
hold, not only of training in general, but of language- 
studies as well.1 As for their might, it arises partly 
from their large physique and partly from their 
numbers. And on account of their trait of simplicity 
and straightforwardness they easily come together in 
great numbers, because they always share in the 
vexation of those of their neighbours whom they 
think wronged. At the present time they are all 
at peace, since they have been enslaved and are 
living in accordance with the commands of the 
Romans who captured them, but it is from the early 


1 Cp. 4. 1. 5. 
2 37. 
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NapuPSdavopev mepl avutav &é« rel Trav HEX pL viv 
TUPPEVOVT OY Tapa Tots Teppavots vopb won. Kat 
yap TH puces Kat Tots ToMTEd way euhepels elot 
Kak ouryryevers aNdOLS OvTOL, 6 uo pov TE otKobdar 
xeopay, Scopilomerny T@ Prve roraud, Kal Tapa- 
TATA éyoucav Ta mhetora (apxtixwtépa 5 
éotiv 7 Deppavia) KPLvOpLev OV TOV TE vorioy 
pepav ™pos Ta vOTLAa Kab TOV GpKTLKGY Tpos Ta 
aperind. 1a TODTO bé° Kal Tas petavacrdcers 
AUT OV padtos umd pxeuw cupBaiver, Pepopeveoy 
dyed Sv Kab TavoTparid, aXNov 6é kal? ravot- 
KLOv efarpovTov Stay wT dddov éxBahiovras 
KPELT TOVOD. oi Te ‘Popaior TOAD pdov TOUTOUS 
EXELPOTAVTO ip TOUS “TBnpas: Kab Yap npEavto 
TpOTEpov Kat emavoayro Darepov éxelvous TONE- 
pobyes, TOUTOUS & y 78 peratv xpove TavTas 
KaTéduo ay, TOUS ava pécov ‘PHvov Kal TOV Ilupy- 
vaLov opav oUpTaVTas. aOpoot Yap Kab Kara 
TrAHOos eurimrovtes AOpoo. KatedvovTo, of & 
érapievov cal KaTexeppatiloy ToVs ayavas, dAXoTE 
adrrot xal Kar adrra Hepy ANOT Leos TONELOUVTES. 
etal pev ouv paxnral mdvres TH pucet, KpeltTous 
o immorae i) metol, Kal errs ‘Pepaioss THS (wwrelas 
aptarn Tapa TOVTMY. del 6€ of mpoaBoppotepoz 
Kal TapoKeavirat PAXLLOTEPOL. 

3. Tovtwy 6 tovs BéXyas apiatous daciv, eis 


1 re, after éx, Kramer inserts ; Corais and Meineke insert 


kal before éx. 
2 8 kal, Corais, for & é«; so the later editors. 





1 Namely, ue trait of simplicity and straightforwardness. 
* Cp. 3. 4 3 That is, all the Gallic people. 
: es te. example (De Bello Gallico 1. 1). 
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times that I am taking this account of them, and also 
from the customs that hold fast to this day among 
the Germans. For these peoples are not only similar 
in respect to their nature and their governments, 
but they are also kinsmen to one another; and, 
further, they live in country that has a common 
boundary, since it is divided by the River Rhenus, 
and the most of its regions are similar (though 
Germany is more to the north), if the southern 
regions be judged with reference to the southern and 
also the northern with reference to the northern. 
But it is also on account of this trait! that their 
migrations easily take place, for they move in droves, 
army and all, or rather they make off, households and 
all, whenever they are cast out by others stronger 
than themselves. Again, the Romans conquered 
these people much more easily than they did the 
Iberians; in fact, the Romans began earlier, and 
stopped later, carrying on war with the Iberians, 
but in the meantime defeated all these—I mean 
all the peoples who live between the Rhenus and 
the Pyrenees Mountains. For, since the former 
were wont to fall upon their opponents all at once and 
in great numbers, they were defeated all at once, 
but the latter would husband their resources and 
divide their struggles, carrying on war in the manner 
of brigands, different men at different times and in 
separate divisions.? Now although they are all 
fighters by nature, they are better as cavalry than 
as infantry ; and the best cavalry-force the Romans 
have comes from these people. However, it is 
always those who live more to the north and along 
the ocean-coast that are the more warlike. 

3. Of these people, they say,* the Belgae are 
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mevrexaibdera Oy Sunpnuévous, Ta peerage TOU 
‘Pivou ea Too Aeirynpos Ta porkoovra 1 toy @KEa- 
vov, wore 2 povous av Tex ely TPOsS THY TOV Deppa- 
pov &pooor, KiuBpov Kab Tevtovev. aur dy dé 
tov Beydov BeAXodxous aptatous pact, wera Oé 
TOUTOUS Zoverotwvas. Ths 6€ modvavOpwrias 
onpetoy: els yap TpLadKovTa pupidbas eer alec bat 
gact tov Behyav T poTepov Tay Suvapévay dépeuy 
omda* eipntas dé Kal TO TOV ‘Edountr lop TH 
Qos Kat TO TOV A povépvev Kat TO TOV TUUpaXn, 
ef @ @v 7 TodvavOpwria paiveras Kab, Orrep elrrov, 
TOV yuvarcay dpeTh mpos TO TiKTELY kat EXT pé- 
peuy TOUS Taloas. caynpopotar dé Kal KO {LOT po- 
poiar Kal avavpion Xpavras TEPLTETAMEVALS, 
avrt 6é XLT OV OD oxLaToUs xXetprdwrods pépovar 
peX pts aidotoy Kal rouTav. y & épéa Tpaxela 
Mev, dxpoparhos dé, a’ AS TOUS Sacets adyous 
efupaivovow, obs Naivas KadovoLv: ol pévTOL 
‘Pepaior Kab ev ToLs mpoxPBopporarats vr0oug Oépas 
Tpépovat Toiwvas ikavOs doreias épéas, omAt- 
opos b€ cUpmETpOS Tots TOY TwWLdTwV peyéOect, 


» wapoikouyra, Corais, for rapo:codvras ; so the later editors. 
2 Sore, Xylander, for ofre; so the later editors. 


1 So in Caesar (De Bello Gallico 2. 4), where the Belgae 
are credited with being the only people in all Gaul who 
prevented the Cimbri and Teutones from entering within 
their borders (in the year 103 B.c.). 

2 Of Gaul as a whole. 

8 Strabo follows Caesar (De Bello Gallico 2. 4), who got 
his information from the Remi, whose figures amount to 
306,000. 44.2. 3 and 4. 3. 3. 

54.1.2. § A kind of coarse cloak. 
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bravest (who have been divided into fifteen tribes, 
the tribes that live along the ocean between the 
Rhenus and the Liger); consequently they alone 
could hold out against the onset of the Germans— 
the Cimbri and Teutones.! But of the Belgae them- 
selves, they say, the Bellovaci are bravest, and after 
them the Suessiones. As for the largeness of the 
population,? this is an indication: it is found upon 
inquiry,? they say, that there are as many as three 
hundred thousand of those Belgae (of former times) 
who are able to bear arms; and I have already 
told* the number of the Elvetii, and of the 
Arverni, and of their allies,—from all of which the 
largeness of the population is manifest, as is also 
the thing of which I spoke above '—the excellence 
of the women in regard to the bearing and nursing 
of children. The Gallic people wear the “sagus,’’® 
let their hair grow long,’ and wear tight breeches 8; 
instead of tunics® they wear slit?® tunics that have 
sleeves and reach as far as the private parts and the 
buttocks. The wool of their sheep, from which they 
weave the coarse “sagi”’ (which they! call “laenae’”’), 
is not only rough, but also flocky at the surface; the 
Romans, however, even in the most northerly parts 2 
raise skin-clothed 8 flocks with wool that is sufficiently 
fine. The Gallic armour is commensurate with the 


* Hence the Romans often referred to Transalpine Gaul as 
‘*Gallia Comata.” 

* The breeches were made of leather (Polybius 2. 30). 

® That is, ordinary Roman tunics. 

10 At the sides, for the sleeves. 

11 The Romans. 2 Of Gaul, apparently. 

*8 Strabo refers to the custom (still in vogue) of protecting 
7 wool by means of skins tied around the sheep (cp, 12. 3. 
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/ / 
LaXalpa pbaxpad, TapnpTnuevn Tapa TO deEsov 
mrevpov, Kal Oupeds paxpos Kal oyxYat Kata 
Adyov Kal padapis, TaATOD TL €bdos. YpaVvTat 
dé Kal TEs eviot Kal odevdovais ~ote 6é Te Kal 
bi \ f 3 XN 3 b] b] ? 
ypoodew éotxos EvNov, éx Yerpos ou €& ayKudS 
adiépevov, THAEBONGTEPOY Kai Bédovs, b wddioTa 
\ \ an “A 
Kal pos TAS TOY dpvéwy Ypavrat Orjpas. yapev- 
a) ; / a 
vooot b6 Kab péxpte viv ot TroAdoi, Kal KadeCope- 
vot Seurrvovow év atiBdot. Tpodi) dé wreiorn 
peta yadaxtos Kal Kpedy Tmavtoiwv, uddiota oé 
TOV velwy Kal Véwv Kal GdtcTOV. ai O ves xal 
9 “A ¢e/ \ ? n ‘ / / 
aypavrovety, uvret TE KAL ANKY KAL TAXEL duadé- 
povoat: Kivduvos yoov éots TO anOer TpociovTt, 
@oavtws Kal AUK@. Tos 8° olKoUS eK cavidwY 
f 4 f a v 
Kal yéppav &yovor peyddous Goroerdets, dpodhov 
‘ 3 / er % 9 \ n \ 
monuy ériBarrovtes. ovTwas © éotl SairyH Kal 
4 \ an 
Ta Toimvia Kal Ta vopopBia, ote TV cadyov 
Kal THiS tapryelas apOoviay wn TH “Poun yopn- 
yeloGat uovov, ANAA Kal Tols TrELoTOLS pépEect 
“A a 
THs Iradias. aptotoxparixal 8 hoav at wreiovs 
TOV TOMTELOD, Eva © Hyenova ypodvTO KaT’ éviav- 
‘ \ ¢ 3 ivf ? / ¢ ‘ 
Tov TO TAaNAaLOV, WS & abtaws els TWOrNEuOV Els bro 
n f 
Tov wAnOous dmedeixvuTO oTpatnyos. vuvi dé 
a) a € / 
mooréyouas Tos THY ‘Papaiwy mpootaypact TO 
mréov. tdsov d€ 7d év Tols cvvedpiots cupBatvor 
cay ydp tis OopuBH Tov AéyovTa Kai UToKpoven, 





1 A Celtic word; in Latin, ‘‘ matara.” 

2 «‘ Grosphus” is the Greek word Polybius (6. 22) uses for 
a kind of spear used by the Roman “‘flying troops” (‘‘velites”). 
‘‘The spear,” he says, ‘“‘has a wooden haft of about two 
cubits and is about a finger’s breadth in thickness.” 

5 In Julius Caesar’s day (cp. De Bello Gallico 6. 11). 
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large size of their bodies: a long sabre, which hangs 
along the right side, and a long oblong shield, and 
spears in proportion, and a “ madaris,”’ + a special kind 
of javelin. But some of them also use bows and slings. 
There is also a certain wooden instrument resembling 
the “ grosphus”’ ? (it is hurled by hand, not by thong, 
and ranges even farther than an arrow), which they 
use particularly for the purposes of bird-hunting. 
Most of them, even to the present time, sleep on 
the ground, and eat their meals seated on beds of 
straw. Food they have in very great quantities, 
along with milk and flesh of all sorts, but particularly 
the flesh of hogs, both fresh and salted. Their hogs 
run wild, and they are of exceptional height, bold- 
ness, and swiftness; at any rate, it is dangerous for 
one unfamiliar with their ways to approach them, and 
likewise, also, for a wolf. As for their houses, which 
are large and dome-shaped, they make them of 
planks and wicker, throwing over them quantities 
of thatch. And their flocks of sheep and herds of 
swine are so very large that they supply an abund- 
ance of the “sagi”’ and the salt-meat, not only to 
Rome, but to most parts of Italy as well. The 
greater number of their governments used to be 
aristocratic ?—although in the olden time only one 
leader was chosen, annually; and so, likewise, for 
war, only one man was declared general by the 
common people. But now they give heed, for the 
most part, to the commands of the Romans. There 
is a procedure that takes place in their assemblies 
which is peculiar to them: if a man disturbs 
the speaker and heckles him, the sergeant-at-arms 
4 In Caesar’s day (De Bello Gallico 6. 13) the common 
people were treated almost as slaves and were never consulted. 
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Tpoctwy o vIrnpéeTns, Eomracpevos TO Eidos, KeNeveL 
ouyay pet aretAns* ty Tavopévov é, Kal devTEpov 
Kal TpLTOV ToLet TO AUTO, TedEUTALoY bé adatpeEt 
TOD oayou TOTOUTOY bcov AYXpHNoTOY TothaaL TO 
Aourdv. TO 6€ TEpl TOvs avdpas Kal TAS yuUvaixas, 
TO Sinrrax Oar Ta Epya Urevavtios Tols map’ huty, 
KOLVOV Kal mpos aAOvs cvyvors TaV BapBdpav 
3 

éori. 

4, Tlapa waot & ws évinayv tpia didka Tav 
Tiwwpevav Ovapepovtas éati, Bdpdor te xa 
Ovdres xal Apvidar Bapdor pev tuvyntal Kat 
moiuntat, Ovares dé iepotrotol Kal gdvaoodoyor, 
Apvidar 6é mpos TH hvotoroyia Kal Thy HOrKiy 
pirocodiav agKovar Stxardtatot O€ voutfovTas 
kal dba TodTO Tia TEVoVTaL TAS TE LOLWTLKGS KpiTELs 
Kab TAS KoWds, OoTE Kal Todeuous OunTwY TPOd- 
Tepov kal mapatattecba, pédrovTas eravov, TAs 
dé dovixas dixas pddiota TovTos émeréTpaTTo 
dixdlev. Stay te hopa tovtov 7, hopav Kal THs 

, f ig / 2 / \ / 
VO pas vopiova uma pel. agplaprous be hé- 
youot Kal ovToL Kat adXrOL* Tas ruyas Kat Tov 
Kogpor, émixpatnoew Sé tToTe Kal mip Kal Vdwp. 


1 Meineke, following Corais, wrongly inserts of before 
&Ao, making of AAAo refer to the Bards and Vates. 


\ 


1 Cp. Diodorus, 5. 31, and Caesar, De Bello Gallico 6. 13-16. 

2 That is, a big yiell of criminals for execution. The 
Gauls sacrificed criminals to the gods, and when the supply 
of criminals failed they resorted to the execution even of the 
innocent (Caesar, De Bello Gallico 6. 16), 

3 For example, the Pythagoreans, as Diodorus Siculus says 
(5. 28). 

4 One of the cardinal doctrines of the Druids was that of 
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approaches him with drawn sword, and with a threat 
commands him to be silent; if he does not stop, 
the sergeant-at-arms does the same thing a second 
time, and also a third time, but at last cuts off 
enough of the man’s “sagus’”’ to make it useless 
for the future. But as for their custom relating to 
the men and the women (I mean the fact that 
their tasks have been exchanged, in a manner 
opposite to what obtains among us), it is one which 
they share in common with many other barbarian 
peoples. 

4, Among all the Gallic peoples, generally speak- 
ing, there are three sets of men who are held in 
exceptional honour; the Bards, the Vates and the 
Druids.!. The Bards are singers and poets; the 
Vates, diviners and natural philosophers ; while the 
Druids, in addition to natural philosophy, study also 
moral philosophy. The Druids are considered the 
most just of men, and on this account they are 
entrusted with the decision, not only of the private 
disputes, but of the public disputes as well; so 
that, in former times, they even arbitrated cases 
of war and made the opponents stop when they 
were about to line up for battle, and the murder 
cases, in particular, had been turned over to them 
for decision. Further, when there is a big yield 
from these cases, there is forthcoming a big yield 
from the land too, as they think. However, not 
only the Druids, but others as well,? say that men’s 
souls, and also the universe, are indestructible,‘ 
although both fire and water will at some time or 
other prevail over them. 


metempsychosis (Caesar, De Bello Gallico 6. 14). See also 
Diodorus Siculus 5. 28. 
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5. TO 8 amraA@ Kal Oupixd TONU TO avonrov 
Kab &ratovixov TpOTETTL Kat TO dtdoKoo pov" 
xpuoopopodct TE yep, meph bev Tots TPAX AOS 
oTpeT Ta EXOVTES, mepl dé Tots Bpaxiocs Kab Tots 
KapTots pera, Kab TAS eo 0 hras Bamras dopotar 
Kab Xpucomaa Tous ol ép abio mare. bro THs 
TotavTns Oé Kovporntos adopntos pen ViK@VTES, 
extraryets o HTT evtes opavras. Tpocerte dé 
TH dvoia Kat TO BadpBapov Kati to Expvadrov 6 Tots 
mpoo Bopoes eOvect _ TapaKkorovdet Thetotoy, TO 
amo THS paxns arvovtas Tas Kepardas TOV Trohe- 
ploy éEdrrew éx TOV avdxevov TOV iam ov, KO pi- 
cavras Oé TpoomaTTahevel tiv Oéay 1 tois mpo- 
TUAALOLS. dyat ryouv Toc edoveos avTos idety 
TavTHY TorAAAX od Kal TO pev T p@Tov anoitec Oa,” 
pera dé Tadta dépew TPEws Sia THY cuvyPerar. 
Tas 6€ TOY évdofov KEPANas KedpobvTes em edeLKVUOV 
tots &évows, Kal oveé 7 pos tooo Tdovov Xpvaov 
amohuTpoby ngvour. Kab TOUT OY 6 éravoay av- 
TOUS ‘Popatos, Kab TOV KaTa Tas Gucias ave 
pavreias umevavtiov § Tots Tap pty vomipous, 
avOpwmov dé KATEOTELT [EVOV TAloavTes eS VOTOV 
paxaipg éuavTevovTo €x TOV adadacpov. EOvov 
dé ov dvev Apviddv. Kai ddra 06 avOpwTobvatay 


1 Meineke transfers rhy @éav to a position after ravrny in 
the following sentence ; quite unnecessarily. 
2 andiCer@a, Jones, for anbicer bat. 


3 Srevavtiay, Casaubon, for trevaytiws; so Corais, and 
Meineke. 


mntonekendi! 


1 Cp. 4. 4. 2. 2 Cp. 3.3. Gand 11. 4.7. 
: Diodorus Siculus (5. 31) says ‘‘ without a philosopher” ; 
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5. In addition to their trait of simplicity and 
high-spiritedness,! that of witlessness and boastful- 
ness is much in evidence, and also that of fondness 
for ornaments; for they not only wear golden orna- 
ments—both chains round their necks and bracelets 
round their arms and wrists—but their dignitaries 
wear garments that are dyed in colours and sprinkled 
with gold. And by reason of this levity of character 
they not only look insufferable when victorious, 
but also scared out of their wits when worsted. 
Again, in addition to their witlessness, there is 
also that custom, barbarous and exotic, which 
attends most of the northern tribes—I mean the 
fact that when they depart from the battle they 
hang the heads of their enemies from the necks of 
their horses, and, when they have brought them 
home, nail the spectacle to the entrances of their 
homes. At any rate, Poseidonius says that he 
himself saw this spectacle in many places, and that, 
although at first he loathed it, afterwards, through 
his familiarity with it, he could bear it calmly. The 
heads of enemies of high repute, however, they 
used toembalm in cedar-oil and exhibit to strangers, 
and they would not deign to give them back even 
for a ransom of an equal weight of gold. But the 
Romans put a stop to these customs, as well as to 
all those connected with the sacrifices and divinations 
that are opposed to our usages. They used to 
strike a human being, whom they had devoted to 
death,? in the back with a sabre, and then divine 
from his death-struggle. But they would not sacrifice 
without the Druids. We are told of still other 


Caesar (De Bello Gallico 6. 18) says ‘‘They” (the Druids) 
‘‘take care of the sacrifices, public and private.” 
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elon A€yeTat. Kat yep KareTofevov TLvas Kat 
dveaTavpouv év Tots lepois Kab KAT AT KeUaT AV TES 
KONOT Oo OV Xoprou Kal EvLor, éuBanovres els TOD- 
TOV Bookjpara Kal Onpia mavtota Kai avOpemovs 
@NOKAUTOUD: 

6. 'Ev dé TO OKEaVO onow elvas vicov pix pay 
ov Tavu Tedarylay, T poKerpevny THS éxBoris TOU 
Aetynpos ToT apod- oixety 5€ TavTny Tas TOY 

a pve ey yuvaiKas, Avovicm Kareyopuévas Kat 
ac Kopevas TOV Gedy tovrov TedeTais Te Kab 
adraLs Leporrotiars éftheoupmévas: OUK émtBaiver 
dé advopa TAS vyoou, Tas 6é yuvaicas avTas TEOU- 
Cas KoLvwvely Tos avopdot Kal madi érraviéval. 
EOos & elvar kat évLauToV anak TO Lepov amooTe- 
yaterOar Ka oreyaler Bas Tay avOnpepov 7/0 
ducews, éxdorns hoptiov émipepovans: 7S & dy 
éxmréon TO poptiov, Siarm aa ba TavTny v6 TOV 
aNA@V pepovoas * dé Ta wépn Tepl TO Lepov per 
evac nob pn maver Gat 7 por epov mT ply TAvT@vTas 
THS AUTTNS” aet Oe oupPaivery MoTE Twa €wrt- 
TEL Th TOUTO meLoopuevy.” TOUTO & ere pul aoé- 
oTEepov elpnKev “Aprepidwpos TO mept TOUS KopaKas 
oupBatvov. ALweva yap TLVAa THS TapwKeavire- 
dos 6 toropel Avo Kopd.cey erovopalopevor, paive- 
Bat & év TOUT® dv0 xopaxas THY defray mrepuya 
mapadrevKov EYovTas' Tovs obv Tept TivaY audic- 


1 2 Pepovoas, Xylander, for depovons ; so the later editors. 
27H... .. weicouévy, Jones, for thy... . we:oomévny. 


* Caesar (De Bello Gallico 6. 16) says: ‘‘ Others use images 
of enormous size, whose members, woven out of twigs, they 
fill with liying men and set on fire,” 
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kinds of human sacrifices; for éxample, they would 
shoot victims to death with arrows, or impale them 
in the temples, or, having devised a colossus of straw 
and wood, throw into the colossus cattle and wild 
animals of all sorts and human beings, and then 
make a burnt-offering of the whole thing." 

6. In the ocean, he? says, there is a small island, 
not very far out to sea, situated off the outlet of the 
Liger River; and the island is inhabited by the 
women of the Samnitae, and they are possessed by 
Dionysus and make this god propitious by appeasing 
him with mystic initiations as well as other sacred 
performances; and no man sets foot on the island, 
although the women themselves, sailing from it, 
have intercourse with the men and then return 
again. And, he says, it is a custom of theirs once 
a year to unroof the temple and roof it again on 
the same day before sunset, each woman bringing her 
load to add to the roof; but the woman whose load 
falls out of her arms is rent to pieces by the rest, 
and they carry the pieces round the temple with the 
ery of “ Ev-ah,”% and do not cease until their frenzy 
ceases ; and it is always the case, he says, that some 
one jostles the woman who is to suffer this fate.‘ 
But the following story which Artemidorus has told 
about the case of the crows is still more fabulous: 
there is a certain harbour on the ocean-coast, his 
story goes, which is surnamed “Two Crows,” and 
in this harbour are to be seen two crows, with their 
right wings somewhat white ; so the men who have 

2 Poseidonius. 

8 The ‘‘ Ev-ah ” isa joyful hallelujah in honour of Dionysus, 
one of whose numerous cult-names is ‘‘ Evas.” 


* And thus makes the victim, already decided upon 
apparently, drop her load of thatch, 
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Bnrovvras, ah LicomevOUS Setpo éd’ bYnrob TOTrOV 
cavida Oévras emtBadrew pacara, Exa&Tepov 
xe pis: Tous & Bpvets ememTavTas Ta pev éo Diet, 
TH O€ axoprivew ob & ay cKopmicd7 Ta paiora, 
éxelvov ViKav. TATA meV obv pvdadérrepa evel, 
mepl O€ Tis Ajuntpos Kal Kopns meororepa, bre 
gnoty elvat viocov mpos TH Bperravxh Ka” iy 
Opole TOUS eV Lapwob pany Tepe Thy Anuntpav Kab 
THV Kopny leporroceirat. Kab rovTo 6é€ Tov 
TL TEVOPLEVOV éoriv, OTL év TH Kerrinh puerar 
dévdpov 6 Gpotoy cuKh, kaptrov © éxéper mapaTh- 
oLov KLoKpave@ Kopiv6coupyet: emit unels 6° obos, 
adhinow omrov Javdeorwov TOS TAS emuxpioels TOV 
BeroOv. Kat rodTo b€ Trav Opvoupeévon éoriy, ore 
TAVTES Kenrol prdoverxot * Te clot, Kal ov vopi- 
Cerau Tap avrots aiaxpov TO THS aKUAS aperdely 
Tous véous. "Epopos dé birepBaddova dy TE TO 
peyede Eyes THY Kedrexny, @MOTE HoTED VOY "IBn- 
pias KadovmEY exEiVOLS Ta TAELOTA T POTVEMELY 
péexype T adelpov, prrehanvas Te amopaiver TOUS 
avopomous, Kab TONG idiws Aeryel mepl aUT@V ovK 
eoucora Tots voV. idcov 6é kal TobTo" daoxelp yap 
AUTOUS [7 maxels Elva pode Tpoyaa Topas, TOV Me 
imepBadropevov TOV veoy TO THS. Cons béTpoOV 


Cnurotobar, TadrTa pev rept Tis Uirép TOV’ AXrEewy 
KeArixis. 


1 Meineke reads 7dovxol, unwarrantedly, for piAdverkor. 
C. Miller suggests as possible iAouelpaxes; A. Jacob 
conjectures giAdveot. See Diodorus Siculus 5. 28 and 
5. 32. 





1 The Attic name for Persephone (Proserpina). 
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disputes about certain things come here, put a plank 
on an elevated place, and then throw on barley cakes, 
each man separately; the birds fly up, eat some of 
the barley cakes, scatter the others; and the man 
whose barley cakes are scattered wins his dispute. 
Now although this story is more fabulous, his story 
about Demeter and Core! is more credible. He says 
that there is an island near Britain on which sacrifices 
are performed like those sacrifices in Samothrace that 
have to do with Demeter and Core. And the follow- 
ing, too, is one of the things that are believed, namely, 
that in Celtica there grows a tree like a fig-tree, and 
that it brings forth a fruit similar to a Corinthian- 
wrought capital of a column; and that, if an incision 
be made, this fruit exudes a sap which, as used 
for the smearing of arrows, is deadly. And the 
following, too, is one of the things that are repeated 
over and over again, namely, that not only are all 
Celti fond of strife,? but among them it is considered 
no disgrace for the young men to be prodigal of their 
youthful charms. Ephorus, in his account, makes 
Celtica so excessive in its size that he assigns to the 
regions of Celtica most of the regions, as far as Gades, 
of what we now call Iberia; further, he declares that 
the people are fond of the Greeks, and specifies many 
things about them that do not fit the facts of to-day. 
The following, also, is a thing peculiar to them, 
that ‘they endeavour not to grow fat or pot-bellied, 
and any young man who exceeds the standard measure 
of the girdle is punished. So much for Transalpine 
Celtica. 


2 So says Diodorus Siculus (5. 28). 
% Diodorus Siculus (5. 32) says the same, and more, of this 
immorality among the Celts. 
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1. “H dé Boetraveen T plryovos jeep eort TO OXN- 
pare, rrapaBeBryrat 6 TO peytorov AUTHS Tev- 
pov TH Kearny, TOU aC OUS ove dT epBahrov ovUT’ 
ehelrrov" éoTs yap boov TETPAKLEX CALCD Kal Tpia- 
Kociwv % TETPAKog Lov TTAOLOV ExATEPOD, TO Te 
Kedrixdv TO GTO TOV ex Bohav Tod “Prjvou péy pt 
T pos Ta Bopea 7 THS TLupnvns ¢ ax pa, TAKATA “Axout- 
Taviav Kat TO awé Kavtiouv tod KATAVTLKPU TOV 
éxBor@v Tov "Pavou, EwOivaTarov onpetov TAS 
Bperravixhs, HEX pe pos TO corr epLoy adxpov THs 
vyjoou TO KATA THY ‘AxouiTaviay kat THY Ivoenyny 
aVTLKELLEVOD. TOUTO pev on TOUNAX LOT OY Oudorn- 
pas aro THs Tupyyns él Tov “Pivov éoriv, érel Td 
peyLoTov elpnT at ore Kal TEVvTAKLaX hoy oradiov 
éotiv' aA eiKkos eivat TLYA ouvvevoty €« THS 
TAapAardrrov Gécews TO TOTAMLG 7 pos TO épos, 
audorépobev éruc tpodiis TLVOS ylvomevns KaTa TAS 
mp TOV @KEAVOY eoxaTias. 

2. Térrapa o err Ovdpwara ols Xpovrat ouvn- 
bios ert THY vioov é« THS HT ELpOv, Ta amo TOV 
éx BoX@y TOV TOTALOY, tov te “Phvov Kat Tov 
2nkoava Kal TOD Aetrynpos Kal Tob} Dapouva. 
Tots 6 amo TOY mept tov “Phvov TOT OY avaryo- 
pévous ovK an avrdy TOV exBoddy o 0 TAOUS éaTLD, 
aNAa a0 Tey OmopouvTay TOUS Mevarious Mo- 
pwav, map ols erty kal To “Ircop, @ EXPNTATO 
vavaTtadOuw Kaicap 0 @eds, d:aipav eis tTHv vicov: 


1 rod, before lapovva, inserted by all the editors, 





4 Strabo should have made this the shortest side, as Caesar 
had already done (De Bello Gallico 5. 13). 
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1. Brirain is triangular in shape; and its longest 
side! stretches parallel to Celtica, neither exceeding 
nor falling short of the length of Celtica; for each 
of the two lengths is about four thousand three 
hundred—or four hundred—stadia: the Celtic 
length that extends from the outlets of the Rhenus 
as far as those northern ends of the Pyrenees that 
are near Aquitania, as also the length that extends 
from Cantium (which is directly opposite the outlets 
of the Rhenus), the most easterly point of Britain, 
as far as that westerly end of the island which lies 
opposite the Aquitanian Pyrenees. This, of course, 
is the shortest distance from the Pyrenees to the 
Rhenus, since, as I have already said,? the greatest 
distance is as much as five thousand stadia; yet it 
is reasonable to suppose that there is a convergence 
from the parallel position which the river and the 
mountains occupy with reference to each other,® 
since at the ends where they approach the ocean 
there is a curve in both of them. 

2. There are only four passages which are habitually 
used in crossing from the mainland to the island, 
those which begin at the mouths of the rivers—the 
Rhenus, the Sequana, the Liger, and the Garumna. 
However, the people who put to sea from the 
regions that are near the Rhenus make the voyage, 
not from the mouths themselves, but from the coast 
of those Marini who have a common _ boundary 
with the Menapii. (On their coast, also, is Itium, 
which the Deified Caesar used as a naval station 
when he set sail for the island.4 He put to sea by 


21.4, 2and 2. 5. 28. 3 2, 5. 28 and 4, 1. 1. 
4 Cp. 4. 3. 3. 
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VUKTOP 5 avy On Kal TH vaTEpaig KATHE Tepl 
TeTapTHY @par, TplaKortous Kab elkooe oradious 
Tov StdmAov Tedeo as” eatéhaBe & éy apovpass 
TOV aitov. éatt 8 % Theta rH THs vnoou medLas 
Kab kar ddpupos, TONKA 6é xa yeworXoha TOV 
xc ploy éorl. pdéper 6¢ citov Kal Bock}para Kal 
Ypucov Kal apryupov Kal otdnpov. TAUTA 01) Kops 
cerau é& avuTihs cal Séppara Kal avdpatoba Kal 
Kbves euduels T pos TAS Kuynyertas” Kedrot be Kab 
™ pos TOUS TONEMOUS NpOver aut Ka TovTos Kal Tots 
eTLXOO ptots. ob dé dvopes EUUNKETT POL Tav Ker- 
TOW elo Kal no oov EavO orpixes, KAUvOTEpOL dé 
TOUS T OPAC. onpetov 5é TOU peryeOous: avTiTas- 
das yap elSopev 1 [ELS év ‘Poun tov tWnrordtav 
avrobs DmrepéyovTas Kal hue odie, Braicovs dé 
Kal TaAXKa ovK evypdppous TH ovo Tacel. Ta & 
HOn+ ra ev Gola Tots Kenrols, Ta © amiov- 
otepa kal PapBapwtepa, dot évious yahaxros 
evTopobvTas BH TupoTotety Oud THY are:play, 
amrelpous & eivar Kal enrrelas aul addov yewpyt- 
KOv. Ouvac relat & eat Tap avrots. mpos 6é 
TOUS TONEMOUS amriyvaus NpOvrar TO EOD, Kcabd- 
TEp Kat Tov Kertay éviot. TOneLs & avtav eiow 
ot Spupot: tmepippdEavres yap Sévdpece Kxata- 


1 #6n, the reading of the MSS., Jones restores (for 6). Cp. 
Diodorus Siculus (in reference to the same ae TOiS 
eHOecw awards elvat (5, 21). 


1 Cp. the time given in 4. 3. 4. Caesar made his first 
voyage to Britain (op. cit. 4. 23) between ‘‘about the third 
watch” (midnight) and ‘“‘the fourth hour of the day” 
(10 a.M.); the second (op. cit. 5. 8), between ‘‘about sun- 
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night and landed on the following day about the 
fourth hour,! thus having completed three hundred 
and twenty stadia? in his voyage across; and he 
found the grain still in the fields.) Most of the 
island is flat and overgrown with forests, although 
many of its districts are hilly. It bears grain, cattle, 
gold, silver, andiron. These things, accordingly, are 
exported from the island, as also hides, and slaves, 
and dogs that are by nature suited to the purposes 
of the chase; the Celti, however, use both these and 
the native dogs for the purposes of war too. The 
men of Britain are taller than the Celti, and 
not so yellow-haired, although their bodies are of 
looser build. The following is an indication of their 
size: I myself, in Rome, saw mere lads towering as 
much as half a foot above the tallest people in the 
city, although they were bandy-legged and presented 
no fair lines anywhere else in their figure. Their 
habits are in part like those of the Celti, but in part 
more simple and barbaric?—so much so that, on 
account of their inexperience, some of them, although 
well supplied with milk, make no cheese; and they 
have no experience in gardening or other agricultural 
pursuits. And they have powerful chieftains in their 
country.* For the purposes of war they use chariots 
for the most part, just as some of the Celti do. 
The forests are their cities; for they fence in a 


set” and ‘‘about noon,” being greatly delayed by unfavourable 
wind and tide. 

2 That is, forty miles. Caesar (op. cit. 5. 2) says ‘‘about 
thirty miles.” Cp. 4. 3. 4. 

8 Cp. Caesar op. cit. 5. 14 and Diodorus 5. 21. 

4 Diodorus (5 21) says ‘‘they have many kings and 
chieftains, it is said, who are, for the most part, peaceably 
disposed towards one another.” 
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BePrAnpEévols edpvywpyh KdKNOD éytavda Kal avrot 
KahuBorotobyrar Kal TH Bockjipara KaTtactab- 
pevovary, ov POs mohvy \V povov. érrouPpot 8 
eioly ob aEpes paddov i) videtoders: év be Tais 
aid pias opixnrn Karéyer ToNUY _xXpovoy, dare bu’ 
TLEpAs Orns ert Tpels p.ovov i) TéTTapas apas Tas 
Tept TI peony Spay opac Bau TOV How TOUTO 
b€ Kav Tots Mopuvois oupBaiver, cal tots Meva- 
miots Kal Soot TOUTMY TANTLONC OL. 

3. Als 8é d1é8n Kaicap els THD vijoov 0 cds, 
éravArie bé dra TAXED, ovdey péya Stamrpakd- 
pEvos ovdé mpoehOwy eri TORU THS vo Ov, dtd TE 
Tas €v Tots Kenrois YEVOMED as ordoets TOV Te 
BapBapav Kal TOV oiKelwy TTpPATLOTAY, Kab Seat 
TO TOANA TOV TAOLWY amonec bas Kara THY TAVvae- 
Anvov abvénoty ANaBovedv Tov duTreTewv Kal TOV 
TAN pm pupioor. dv0 pévrot 7 Tpets vikas jevienoe 
TOUS Bperravous, Kattrep bv0 Tdypara, povov TT é- 
patocas THs oTparias, Kal dem yryaryev bunpa Te 
Kal dvopdToba Kal THS adXdNs Aetas WAHOos. vuvi 
pévToe Tov dSuvacT@y TwWes TOV adT be m peo Bev- 
gear Kal Jeparetats KaTacKevacdpevor THY IWPOS 
Kaicapa Tov SeBacrov piiay, ava jpara TE 
avebncay € év T® KarretwXio Kal oixetav oxedoy TL 
mapeckevacay Tols ‘Pwpalois Sdnv THY vacor 


1 Cp. Caesar op. cit. 5. 21. 

2 It was a question of (1) pasturage and (2) defence against 
the enemy. 

3 Caesar (op. cit. 5. 22) says ‘‘on account of sudden com- 
motions in Gaul,” “pelerting to his second return to the 
continent. 

* This loss took place before Caesar's first return, ‘‘on the 
day when the moon is wont to make the maximum tides in 
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spacious circular enclosure with trees which they 
have felled,t and in that enclosure make huts for 
themselves and also pen up their cattle—not, how- 
ever, with the purpose of staying a long time.” Their 
weather is more rainy than snowy; and on the days 
of clear sky fog prevails so long a time that throughout 
a whole day the sun is to be seen for only three or 
four hours round about midday. And this is the 
ease also among the Morini and the Menapii and all 
the neighbours of the latter. 

3. The Deified Caesar crossed over to the island 
twice, although he came back in haste, without accom- 
plishing anything great or proceeding far into the 
island, not only on account of the quarrels that took 
place in the land of the Celti, among the barbarians 
and his own soldiers as well,? but also on account of 
the fact that many of his ships had been lost at the 
time of the full moon, since the ebb-tides and the 
flood-tides got their increase at that time.4 How- 
ever, he won two or three victories over the Britons, 
albeit he carried along only two legions of his army ; 
and he brought back hostages, slaves, and quantities 
of the rest of the booty. At present, however, some of 
the chieftains there, after procuring the friendship 
of Caesar Augustus by sending embassies and by 
paying court to him,® have not only dedicated offer- 
ings in the Capitolium, but have also managed to 
make the whole of the island virtually Roman 


the ocean” (op. cit. 4. 28-29). For Strabo’s discussion of 
these tides, see 3. 5. 8. 

5 Augustus had intended to subjugate Britain, but went 
no farther than Gaul (Dio Cassius 53. 22). Caesar mentions 
(Monumentum Ancyranum) two British chieftains who came 
to him as suppliants, ‘‘ Dumnobellaunua” and ‘‘ Tim—” (or 
‘“Tinc—”), 
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STRABO 


TEAM Te obTas Uirouevouct Bapéa TOY Te ela ayo- 
pEvev els THY KeAtixny excel Oey Kat tov éEaryo- 
pevov evbevde (tabra 8 éotiv chepdytiva pada 
Kal TEplLavyeved Kab Auyyoupta.” Kab VANa oKEVN 
Kal aNoS POT 0s TOLOvTOS) ore pn dev Seiy ppov- 
pas TIS vycov" TOUNAY LO TOY pep yap evos Tay pa 
TOS xpnbor a av Kal immKod TLVOS, a@aTe kat Popous 
ar dyed Bat map avTev, els tloov 6€ Kabiotait ay? 
TO diy dd.co 10, TH oTpared TOUS T poo Pe powevous xn 

Ol pacw: dvayKy yap perovo bar TO Ten popov 
ériBarropevev, dua € Kab xkwdvvous damavTay 
Tivas, Bias émraryouerns. 

4, Kiotl 6é Kal a\NaL Tepl THY Bperravxny 
vijoot px pais peyann S 7 Teppy 1 POs dprov 
aurh rapa BeBhnpevn, ™popnnes * padAov TAATOS 
Eyouca. Tept ns ovdev Exopmev eyewv capes, Ty 
OTL AyplwTEpoe TOY Bpettavay virdpyovew ob 
KATOLKODY TES avr ny, avOparropayot Te° dvres Kal 
moruddyot,° TOUS Te TATEépAs TedeuTHTAVTAS KaTE- 
obiew év serXr@ TiOéuevor Kal pavepas pioyeobat 
TALS TE ddraus yuvarg Kab ENT pace Ka aderd ais’ 
Kal tavTa S obtw A€yowev, WS ove Eyovtes aEco- 


* ofrws, Madvig restores, for ofmws (Xylander’s emenda- 
tion), which is commonly read by the editors since Corais, 
except Tozer. 

2 Avyyovpia, for ddduyotpia (cp. 4. 6. 2 Avyyotptov); so the 
editors in general. 

3 xadlorair’ &v, Meineke from conj of Kramer, for kafioraro 
Tay. 

4 xpdunces, Jones, for mpouhxns ; other editors, following 
Corais, wrongly insert # after paadov. 

® +e, the reading of some of the MSS., instead of 6é. 

roAudayo: some of the editors read ronpa-yo: (Lprtome 
only 
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property. Further, they submit so easily to heavy 
duties, both on the exports from there to Celtica 
and on the imports from Celtica (these latter 
are ivory chains and necklaces, and amber-gems 1! 
and glass vessels and other petty wares of that sort), 
that there is no need of garrisoning the island; for 
one legion, at the least, and some cavalry would be 
required in order to carry off tribute from them, and 
the expense of the army would offset the tribute- 
money ;” in fact, the duties must necessarily be 
lessened if tribute is imposed, and, at the same time, 
dangers be encountered, if force is applied. 

4. Besides some small islands round about Britain, 
there is also a large island, Ierne,? which stretches 
parallel to Britain on the north, its breadth being 
greater than its length.4 Concerning this island I 
have nothing certain to tell, except that its inhabi- 
tants are more savage® than the Britons, since they 
are man-eaters as well as heavy eaters,®§ and since, 
further, they countit an honourable thing, when their 
fathers die, to devour them, and openly to have 
intercourse, not only with the other women, but also 
with their mothers and sisters; but I am saying this 
only with the understanding that I have no trust- 


* “Linguria” (Strabo’s word) means gems of red amber, 
like the red amber (‘‘lingurium” 4. 6. 2) on the coast of 
Liguria, from which country it gets its name (Ridgeway, 


Origin of Currency, p. 110). 
22. 5. 8. 3 See 1. 4. 3. 


* That is, speaking in terms of a rectangle, the geographical 
breadth is longer than the geographical length ; for geogra- 
phical breadth is measured north and south, and geographical 
length, east and west (see 2. 1. 32). And Strabo’s assertion 
about Ireland is correct. 5 See 2, 5. 8. 

® Some of the editors read ‘“herb-eaters” instead of 
‘“‘heavy eaters ”—perhaps rightly. 
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wistouvs paptupas (KaiToe TO ye THs avOpwroda- 
ylas Kal SxvOcxov elvat Aéyerat, Kal év avdryxass 
moNtopentixais Kat Kertol nal "T8npes nal &drot 
MNELOVS TOLHTAL TODTO A€YOVTAL). 

5. Ilept d€ tis @ovrns Ets padARXrov acadys 
toropta Sta Tov éextToTia MoV’ TavTHY yap THV dvo- 
palowevav apxetixwtatny TiOéactv. & & elpnKe 
IlvOéas mepi re travTys Kal TdY ddX@V TOV Ta’Ty 
TOT@V OTL wey TETAATTAL, PavEepov EK TAY yvuopt- 
Couévav ywopiwv: Kat&pevotat yap avTav ta 
Tre oTAa, MoTTED Kal TpdTepoy elpnTtat, Wate BHrOs 
éoriy érevopévos padrov mepl Tov éxTeTOTI- 
TLEevOVv. MPS MEVTOL TA Ovpavia Kal THY pabnpa- 
tinny Oewpiav av! ixavds ddfee nexphadas tots 
Tpaypwact, Tos TH KaTeipuypévy Covn wAnoId- 
Covoe TO TeV" KapTrav elvar Tov Huépov Kal 
Cov Tov péev apopiay mayTedh, TOV Oé ordi, 
Kéyypa@ 6€ Kal dddots® Aaydvors Kal KapTois Kal 
pitas tpépecOas: wap’ ols 6 airos Kal pére yi- 


1 a after Sewpiavy, Jones inserts; others insert ay after 
ixavOs, or read Sdker for dd£kere. 

2 +> rév, Jones restores ; Meineke and others read Aéywr ; 
C. Miiller suggests icropar. 

8 Meineke and Corais have emended &AdAois to aypias ; C. 
Miller conjectures ors. 





1 e.g. when besieged by the Cimbri and Teutones (Caesar, 
op. cit. 7. 77). 

* e.g. when besieged at Numantia by Scipio (Valerius 
Maximus 7. 6). 


= e.g. the city of Potidaea in Greece (Thucydides, 2. 70). 
“See l.4.2 ff. 
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worthy witnesses for it; and yet, as for the matter 
of man-eating, that is said to be a custom of the 
Scythians also, and, in cases of necessity forced by 
sieges, the Celti,! the Iberians,? and several other 
peoples are said to have practised it.? 

5. Concerning Thule our historical information 
is still more uncertain, on account of its outside 
position ;> for Thule, of all the countries that are 
named, is set farthest north. But that the things 
which Pytheas has told about Thule, as well as the 
other places in that part of the world, have indeed 
been fabricated by him, we have clear evidence from 
the districts that are known to us,® for in most cases 
he has falsified them, as I have already said before,’ 
and hence he is obviously more false concerning the 
districts which have been placed outside the in- 
habited world. And yet, if judged by the science 
of the celestial phenomena® and by mathematical 
theory, he might possibly seem to have made 
adequate use of the facts as regards the people 
who live close to the frozen zone,® when he says 
that, of the animals and domesticated fruits, there 
is an utter dearth of some and a scarcity of the 
others, and that the people live on millet and 
other herbs, and on fruits and roots; and where 
there are grain and honey, the people get their 

5 Strabo has insisted (2. 5. 8) that the northern limit of 
the inhabited world should be placed in Ierne (Ireland), and 
that therefore Thule falls outside. 

6 Strabo means ‘from what he has told us about the 
districts that are known to us” (cp. 1. 4. 3). 

7 1, 4. 3. 8 See 1. 1. 15, and footnote 2. 

® Strabo speaks of ‘“‘the people who live close to the 
frozen zone” only for argument’s sake; he himself regards 
such people, as well as those farther north, as non-existent 
so far as geography is concerned (2. 5. 43). 
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yVvEeTaL, KaL TO Toma evTEedOev Eyeww: Tov dé airor, 
émTELOy) TOUS HALOUS OK ExoVaL KAaPapots, év olKOLS 
Meyarols KOTTOVL, cuyKoutcbévtay Sedpo Tov 
ataytov aiyap ddost &ypnorot yivovras dua 76 
avnrtoy Kal Tous b6uBpous. 


VI 


nN v 
1. Mera 56 rhv brrép Tov "AXrewv Kertixny cat 
Ta €0vy Ta éxovtTa THY Ydpay TavTHY, Tepl avT oY 
Tov Adrewy NEKTEOV KAL TOV KATOLKOVYTOV aUvTas, 
émetta Tepl THS cuuTaons lradtas, duAaTTOVELY 
év TH ypahh tHv avtny tdkw fvrep didwow % THs 
mp ’ 
yepas hua. apxYovrar pev ody al “Adres ovK 
amo Movotcouv dupévos, ws elpnKact tives, GAN 
\ “ A 
a76 TOY adltav Yoplav ad’ ovirep Kai Ta’ Arévywwa 
don xara Tévovay éuropiov Atyvov Kal Ta Kadov- 
peva LaBarov Ovada, Srep éott revdyn: TO pev 
\ ? ; ? \ if ¢ IY ae > \ 
yap Arrevyivov ato Levovas, at d€ AXdtrets ard 
a / ” \ ) Ps, / > 9 \ 
Tov LaBdrov ~yovor THY apx7v. cTddtos O eict 
perakv Tevovas cal aBatov d:axdctot pos Tots 
\ a 
éEnxovTa: peta O€ Tplakoatous pos Tots ERBSopn- 
3 - / 3 {f ¢€ ? ? 
xovTa “ArXBiyyavvdv dats Twodtcpa, at 6 évot- 
xovvtes Airyves "Tyyauvor carodvtTas évtedbev & els 
Movotxov Aipéva TeTpaxdotot Kal OyooyKovTa, ev 


1 gaws, Kramer, for %AAws ; so the editors in general. 





1 That is, as well as nourishment. 

2 Obviously a kind of beer, such as ‘‘the wheat-beer pre- 
pared with honey” and ‘‘drunk by the poorer classes” in 
Gaul (Athenaeus 4. 36). Diodorus Siculus (5. 26) refers to 
this ‘* beverage” of the Gauls, made of *‘ barley” and ‘‘ mead,” 
‘* what is called beer.” 
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beverage, also,! from them.* As for the grain, he 
says,—since they have no pure sunshine—they pound 
it out in large storehouses, after first gathering in 
the ears thither;% for the threshing floors become 
useless because of this lack of sunshine and because 
of the rains. 


VI 


1. Arter Transalpine Celtica and the tribes which 
hold this country, I must tell about the Alps them- 
selves and the people who inhabit them, and then 
about the whole of Italy, keeping the same order in 
my description as is given me by the nature of the 
country. The beginning, then, of the Alps is not at 
the Port of Monoecus, as some have told us, but at 
the same districts as the beginning of the Apennine 
mountains, namely, near Genua, the emporium of the 
Ligures, and what is called Vada (that is, “Shoals’’) 
Sabatorum:* for the Apennines begin at Genua, and 
the Alps have their beginning at Sabata; and the 
distance, in stadia, between Genua and Sabata is 
two hundred and sixty; then, after three hundred 
and seventy stadia from Sabata, comes the town 
of Albingaunum (its inhabitants are called Ligures 
Ingauni); and thence, to the Port of Monoecus, four 
hundred and eighty stadia. Further, in this last 


* Diodorus Siculus (5. 21), who, like Strabo, quotes Pytheas 
through Poseidonius, makes a similar reference to the Britons, 
saying that the Britons ‘‘ cut off the ears of grain and store 
them in houses that are roofed over, and pluck the ears from 
day to day. The threshing floors with which Strabo and 
Diodorus were familiar were in the open air, ¢.g. in Greece 
and Italy. 

* Also called Vaca Sabatia (now Vado). 
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TE 7 perakv TONS evpeyedns’ “AABtov ‘Tvrepensoy, 
Kab Ob KATOLKODYTES “Ivrepenor. Kal 57 Kal on- 
petov TiOevtas TOD THY apynyv ato ToV LaBatov 
elvau tats "AXreot éx TOv dvonaTov TOUT@V' TA 
yap "Adria Kanreio bat ™ pore pov vArBta, cadamep 
ka "Armovia,} Kal yap vov ére TO év Tots “Ta dmoow 
Spos tyn ov TVVATTOVY TOS TH "Oxpg Kal Tats 
"Adtreow “AXBeov MyeoOas, @s av péxpy Sevpo 
TOV “AMTeov ERTETA[LEVOV. 

2. Tav oty Atytiov tov pev dvtav “Tyyatvor, 
TOV dé “Ivreperion, eixoTos Tas émotkias avTav 
éml TH Oaratrn, THD [Lev ovopdSec Ba "AABiov 
"Ivrepedior, olov "Admov, THY S& éreTeTunpévas 
padrov “ABiyyavvon. TorvBros 6é mpoattOnat 
rots dual pvrots TOY Aoyveov Tots hex Getor 6 Te 
TOV OfuBiov Kab TO TOY Aexintav. brs 6é 7 
maparta attTn Tasca HEX pe Tuppyvias ¢ éx ? Movor- 
KOU ALLEVOS TPOsENns Té €oTL Kal Gdevos TAY 
Bpaxeov Oppov Kail ayxvpoSortov. UTEPKELVT OL 
dé ob TOV opey éEaiotos Kpnuvol, oTevny arrodet- 
TOVTES TpOS Oararry Wapooov. KATOLKODGL be 
Airyves, Cavres aro Openparav TO wAEOv Kat ya- 
AAKTOS Kat xpuBivou TOMATO, VEO LEVOL Td TE 

™ pos Jaratrn yopia kat 76 wAgov Ta op. Exouat 
6 vAnY évraiba TaToONANY VaVTENY IS {LOY Kab 
peyahodevdpov @oT éviov Tod maxX OUS THY Ord je- 
TPOV OKT@ TOOWY etpioxer bar’ TONNE dé wal Th 
motxihia TOY Ovivev ovK ~oTL Yelpw TMpoS TAS 


1 Meineke. following Kramer, reads ’AAmeivad, for "AAmidvia. 
2 éx, Meineke, for rai. 





1 «* Alpionian,” is now known only as the pene of an 
Etrurian gens. 2 Mt. Velika. Cp. 7. 5. 4. 
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interval there is a city of fair size, Albium Inte- 
melium, and its occupants are called Intemelii. 
And indeed it is on the strength of these names 
that writers advance a proof that the Alps begin 
at Sabata; for things “Alpian’’ were formerly 
called “Albian,” as also things “Alpionian,”! and, 
in fact, writers add that still to-day the high 
mountain? among the Iapodes which almost joins 
Mount Ocra and the Alps is called “ Albius,” thus 
implying that the Alps have stretched as far as that 
mountain. 

2. Since, then, the Ligures were partly Ingauni 
and partly Intemelii, writers add, it was reasonable 
for their settlements on the sea to be named, the 
one, Albium (the equivalent of Alpium) Intemelium, 
and the other, more concisely, Albingaunum. Poly- 
bius, however, adds to the two aforesaid tribes of 
the Ligures both that of the Oxybii and that of the 
Decietae. Speaking generally, this whole coastline, 
from the Port of Monoecus as far as Tyrrhenia, is 
not only exposed to the wind but harbourless as well, 
except for shallow mooring-places and anchorages. 
And lying above it are the enormous beetling cliffs of 
the mountains, which leave only a narrow pass next 
to the sea. This country is occupied by the Ligures, 
who live on sheep, for the most part, and milk, and 
a drink made of barley; they pasture their flocks in 
the districts next to the sea, but mainly in the 
mountains. They have there in very great quantities 
timber that is suitable for ship-building, with trees 
so large that the diameter of their thickness is some- 
times found to be eight feet. And many of these 
trees, even in the variegation of the grain, are not 
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Tpamelorrouas. TavTad Te by KaTaYyONGW Els TO 
éurropov THY Lévovay, xal Opéupatu xal déouara 
Kab mer, avtehoprivovtar 6 éXatov Kal oivov Tov 
éx THs Itarias: 0 6é wap avtots értyos éotl mit- 
TiTns, avoTnpos. évTedev O€ elow ot TE! yivvor 
Neyouevol, immot TE KAL Hulovol, Kal of ALYUaTLVOL 
TE NiTavES Kal oayou" Teovater Sé cal To Auy- 
youptov wap avrtois, 6 Twes AEKTPOY TpoTayo- 
pevovol. otpatevovtar & immeis péev ov tavu, 
OmAiTas dé aya0ol Kal axpoBoraTat: amo bé Tod 
Xarndombas eivas Texpatpovrai tives “EXAnvas 
aUvTOUS Elvat. 

3. “O 6& rod Movoixcouv ALunY Bpmos éatly ov 

/ ON nm M4 ? € \ ¢ 

peyadats ov06 ToAXaIS vavaiv, éyav lepov ‘Hpa- 
xkréous Movoixov xadoupévou: éotxe S€ a6 TOD 
évouaTos Kal péxpt Sedpo Srateiverw 0 Macoar- 
@TLKOS Tapatous. OLéxes 8 “AvTurorews pLrKp@ 


1 re ylvvoi, Corais, for yuyjvioe (ABC), yeyhviot (Ald.); so 
Groskurd, Meineke and Tozer read only yivva, following 
Scaliger, and Casaubon. 


1 Cp. 17. 3. 45; Levelation, 18. 12; Pliny (Nat. His. 13. 
29-31), who discusses at length wood for tables, and tells of 
the ‘*mania” of the Romans for large ones of beautiful wood. 

* Dioscurides (5. 48) gave a formula for the mixture: one 
or two ounces of pitch to about six gallons of new wine. It 
is the resinated wine still used in Greece. 

3 Aristotle (Hist. An. 6. 24) and Pliny (Na? Hist. 8. 69) 
define the ‘‘ginnus’”’ as the stunted foal of a mare by a mule. 
But here the term is simply colloquial for a stunted animal, 
whether horse or mule. The Latin word is ‘hinnus.”’ Cp. 
English “ ginny” and ‘‘ flying-jenny.” 

4 The sagus was a kind of coarse cloak. Cp. 4.4. 3. 

5 Literally, ‘‘lingurium” (cp. page 259, footnote 1). 

6 <*Monoecus” (of which the ‘‘Monaco” of to-day is a 
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inferior to the thyine wood?! for the purposes of 
table-making. These, accordingly, the people bring 
down to the emporium of Genua, as well as flocks, 
hides and honey, and receive therefor a return-cargo 
of olive oil and Italian wine (the little wine they 
have in their country is mixed with pitch,? and harsh). 
And this is the country from which come not only 
the so-called “ginni’—both horses and mules,?— 
but also the Ligurian tunics and “sagi.”4 And 
they also have in their country excessive quantities 
of amber,5 which by some is called “electrum.”’ 
And although, in their campaigns, they are no good 
at all as cavalrymen, they are excellent heavy-armed 
soldiers and skirmishers; and, from the fact that they 
use bronze shields, some infer that they are Greeks. 

3. The Port of Monoecus affords a mooring-place 
for no large ships, nor yet for a considerable number ; 
and it has a temple of Heracles “ Monoecus,”’ § as he 
is called ; and it is reasonable to conjecture from the 
name’ that the coastal voyages of the Massiliotes 
reach even as far as the Port of Monoecus.8 The 
distance from the Port of Monoecus to Antipolis is a 


corruption) means ‘‘the Solitary.’ The epithet was given 
to Heracles, according to Servius (note on the Aeneid 6. 
829), either because Heracles drove out the inhabitants of 
Liguria and remained sole possessor of the land, or because 
it was not the custom to associate other divinities with him 
in the temples dedicated to him; but according to Prof. 
Freeman’s suggestion to Tozer (Selections from Strabo, p. 138), 
the epithet probably refers to the solitary position of the 
place, as being the last of the Greek cities on this coast. 

? The name is Greek. 

8 Strabo means that the Port of Monoecus probably came 
under the influence of Massilia. He has already said that 
Nicaea, which is only a few miles west of Monoecus, belongs 
to Massilia (4. 1. 9). 
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mretous 7) Staxoctous oradtous. Touvred0ev é 78 
pexps Maccanrias na pcpov T Pog WTEPO TO TOV 
Larhhveov eOvos OLKEt TAS “Ades Tas vUep- 
Keevas Kat tTiva) THs avTHs Tapadias avaplt 
roils “EXAnot. KaXrodat dé TOUs SddAvas of pev 
manrazol TOV “EAAnvev Aiyvas Kal thy Xdpav Hv 
éxovol ot Maccaridras Auyvoreeny, ob oe 
varepov Kedrodiyvas ovoudlovat, Kal THY méexpe 
Aovepiwvos Kab Tod ‘Podavod medida. TOUTOLS 
T poove wove, ad’ Hs ov melny Hovoy, GOs Kab 
imran ny ea Ted OV orpatidy, ets déxa Hepn bu- 
NPN EVOL. TPOTOVS 8 éyetpooavtTo ‘Popaior 
TOUTOUS TOV Umepanmtov Kedron, TONDY Xpovoy 
TONE MA TAVTES Kal TOUTOLS Kal Tots Aiyvow, 
ATOKEKNELKOCL TAS els THY IPnpiav mapodous Tas 
61a THS Tapantas. Kal yap Kab Kara vip Kab Kara 
Oaratrav érxnifovto Kat TocodTov loxvov adore 
ors oTparorrédots peydrors TOPEVTHY EAL THV 
OOdD- dySonKoa roy 8° ETOS ToAEwoovTES Orem pa- 
Eavto pores @or emt dMdexa oTadtouvs TO TATOS 
aveto bau (THY odov Tots odevouce Snood. peTa 
tabra EVTOL KaTehuoay anavras, Kab deéragay 
avrol Tas ToALTElas, emLe THO avTEs opov.? 

4. Mera 6&€ Tovs Ladrvas “AABeets Kab "AX- 
Blotxoe cat Ovoxovtiot véwovras Ta TpoTdpKTLA 
pépn TOV dpev. TapaTteivovar 6é ot Ovoxovtiot 


1 ria, Corais, for tivas ; so the later editors. 
2 dédpor, Aldine Ed., for @éBov ; so the editors in general, 
except Meineke. 





1 The Latin form is ‘ Ligures.” 
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little more than two hundred stadia. As for the 
stretch of country which begins at Antipolis and 
extends as far as Massilia or a little farther, the 
tribe of the Sallyes inhabits the Alps that lie above 
the seaboard and also—promiscuously with the 
Greeks—certain parts of the same seaboard. But 
though the early writers of the Greeks call the Sallyes 
“ Ligues,’} and the country which the Massiliotes 
hold, “ Ligustica,” later writers name them “ Celto- 
ligues,’ and attach to their territory all the level 
country as far as Luerio and the Rhodanus, the 
country from which the inhabitants, divided into 
ten parts, used to send forth an army, not only 
of infantry, but of cavalry as well. These were 
the first of the Transalpine Celti that the Romans 
conquered, though they did so only after carrying 
on war with both them and the Ligures for a 
long time—because the latter had barred all the 
passes leading to Iberia that ran through the sea- 
board. And, in fact, they kept making raids both 
by land and sea, and were so powerful that the road 
was scarcely practicable even for great armies. And 
it was not until the eightieth year of the war that 
the Romans succeeded, though only with difficulty, 
in opening up the road for a breadth 2 of only twelve 
stadia to those travelling on public business. After 
this, however, they defeated them all, and, having 
imposed a tribute upon them, administered the 
government themselves. 

4, After the Sallyes come the Albienses and the 
Albioeci and the Vocontii, who occupy the northerly 
parts of the mountains. But the Vocontii, stretching 


2 Not from the coastline; we should say that the Romans 
secured a ‘“‘right of way.” 
209 
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pex pe ‘AAOBpiyor, EXOVTES avravas év Baber 
THs opens aEtoNoryous Kal ov Xsipous Ov exovow 
EXELVOL. “AANOB puryes pev ovv Kal Airyves imé 
Tols oTpaTnyols TAaTTOVTAL TOiS adixvoumévols Ets 
tiv NapBovitw, Ovoxovrios dé, kabdmep rovs 
OvorgxKas éhapev tovs rept Néuwavoor, rdrrovrat 
Kal’ avtovs. Tay bé HeTage Tod Odd pov Kab THis 
Tevovas Avybov ob pev emt 7H Jararry Tots 
‘Tramarass etoly ot avrol, éml dé TOUS OpELVOUS 
me wTreT at TLS Urapxos TOV LTTIKGY avopor, 
cadarep kat én’ ddXovs TOV TEAEWS BapBdpov. 
5. Mera 6é Ovoxovrtious Txovtot wat Tpsxoptot, 
Kal per aUTOUS Médovdror, otrep! ras vynho- 
TATAS éxouct copupas® TO your opliwratov avTav 
trios oradiwv ex aT ov exer pact THD dvaBacwy, 
KkavOéevde maddy THY emt TOUS Spous TOUS THs 
‘Trahias kataBacw. advo 8 & Tot Koihots 
Yopiors Nimyvn Te cuvicTaTtat peydrn Kal mnyat 
ovo ov TOND dmrobey ANANNOV, ay ée ev THS 
érépas early 20 A povevTias, TOTABOS xapadpwdns 
Os emt TOY ‘Podavov KATApPATTEL, Kal o Aovupias 
els TavavTia® TH yap ade cuppioryec, KATEVE- 
xOels Ora Ladacody els Thy évtos Toy “ANrewy 
Kertinjy. é« O€ THs éTépas Todd TatrevoTEpos 


1 ofmep, Siebenkees, for iwép; so the editors. 


2 For éoriv Kramer reads elow; so Groskurd, Meineke, 
and Miller-Dubner. 


1 See 4. 1. 12, and ep. 4. 2. 2 and footnote 3. 

#465 BLS autonomous with ‘‘ Latin right” (see 3. 2. 15, 
4.1.9, 5.1. 1). 

> There were two Durias Rivers, namely, the Durias Major 
(now Dora Baltea) and Durias Minor (now Dora Riparia), 
both of which emptied into the Padus (Po). The Durias 
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alongside the others, reach as far as the Allobroges ; 
they have glens in the depths of their mountainous 
country that are of considerable size and not inferior 
to those which the Allobroges have. Now the 
Allobroges and the Ligures are ranked as subject 
to the praetors who come to Narbonitis, but the 
Vocontii (as I said of the Voleae who live round 
about Nemausus) are ranked as autonomous.! Of 
the Ligures who live between the Varus River and 
Genua, those who live on the sea are the same as 
the Italiotes,? whereas to the mountaineers a praefect 
of equestrian rank is sent—as is done in the case of 
other peoples who are perfect barbarians. 

5. After the Vocontii come the Iconii and the 
Tricorii; and after them the Medulli, who hold the 
loftiest peaks. At any rate, the steepest height of 
these peaks is said to involve an ascent of a hundred 
stadia, and an equal number the descent thence to the 
boundaries of Italy. And up in a certain hollowed- 
out region stands a large lake, and also two springs 
which are not far from one another. One ot these 
springs is the source of the Druentia, a torrential 
river which dashes down towards the Rhodanus, and 
also of the Durias, which takes the opposite direction, 
since it first courses down through the country of 
the Salassi into Cisalpine Celtica and then mingles 
with the Padus;% while from the other spring there 
issues forth, considerably lower than the region 


Major passed through the country of the Salassi, who lived 
round about Augusta Praetoria Salassorum (now Aosta), 
while the Durias Minor rose near the Druentia (Durance) 
and emptied into the Padus at what is now Turin, some 
twenty miles west of the mouth of the Durias Major. Strabo, 
it appears, confuses the two rivers, for he is obviously talking 
about the Durias Minor. 
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TOUT@Y TAY X@piov avadida@auy avTos oO ITdéos, 
TONUS TE Kat 6£vs, mpoiay dé yiveTat pet Soov Kat 
TPQOT Epos: EK TONNOY yap NapRaver THY ab&naw 
év Tots Tedtols 76 Evo pEvos ar TraTUVET AL TH 
ov Say vores meptomd Kal approver TOV potv: els 
dé THY ASpratixny Oddarray éxmimret, KeyLaTos 
‘yevopevos TOV Kara, THY Evporny TOTA MOY whi 
Tov "laorpov. UmrepKelvrat S of Meédovdnor UarXLoTa 
THS cupBorHs Tov “Ioapos ™ pos TOV ‘Podavov. 

6. "Emit 6é Oadrepa eon Ta, ™pos Thy Iranriav 
KeK teva, * THS hex Getons opens Taupivot TE 
oicodar AwyvotiKov eOvos kal addot Aiyves. 
trovtov 8 éotl cal 4 tod Advyov? Neyouévy yh 
Kal® rob Korriov. pera bé TOUTOUS kal tov Ilddov 
Laracoot’ vIrep dé ToUT@Y ev Tais Kopudats 
Kevtpwves 4 Kaul Karopuyes Kab Ovdparypos Kal 
Navrovatat xat 7 Anpevva, Mpyn, bu AS oO ‘Po- 
6aves péperau, Kal ™yn TOU TroTapyod. ovK 
amnawbev dé TOUTOD ovdeTod “Prvou ai myyat, ovd’ o 
’AdovAas TO épas, é& ov pee Kat 0 ‘Pivos él Tas 
dpxTous kat 0 “Adovas els TavavTia éuBarrov 
els thy Madptov ALuyny THV pos TO Kou. 
UmépKetvTaL dé Tod Keopov TT pos TH ‘pity Tév 
“AMreay iSpupévav ° TH pev “Pastot cat Ovévveves 
éri thy &w KEKhip.evot, TH dé Anmovttot Kal 
Tpsdevtivos cat Srovoe nal ara Treiw pixpa 

1 KeKAmeva, Xylander, for KEKpLUEVa. 5 ; so the editors. 

2 Adyvov, conj. of Siebenkees, for *1Bedyvou (Aovdrov marg. 
A prim. manu); so the editors in general. See Pauly- 
Wissowa, 8.V. Donnus, p. 1548. 

3 Casaubon inserts 7 after cal; so some of the editors, 


inclading Meineke. * Kebrpuves, A. Jacob, for Kéyrpmwyves. 
5 {Spvuevou, Xylander, for fSpuyévat 
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above-mentioned, the Padus itself, large and swift, 
although as it proceeds it becomes larger and more 
gentle in its flow; for from the time it reaches the 
plains it is increased from many streams and is thus 
widened out; and so, because of the spreading out 
of its waters, the force of its current is dispersed and 
blunted; then it empties into the Adriatic Sea, 
becoming the largest of all the rivers in Europe 
except the Ister. The situation of the Medulli is, 
to put it in a general way, above the confluence of 
the Isar and the Rhodanus. 

6. Towards the other parts ([ mean the parts 
which slope towards Italy) of the aforesaid moun- 
tainous country dwell both the Taurini, a Ligurian 
tribe, and other Ligures; to these latter belongs 
what is called the land of Donnus! and Cottius.? 
And after these peoples and the Padus? come the 
Salassi; and above them, on the mountain-crests, 
the Ceutrones, Catoriges, Varagri, Nantuates, Lake 
Lemenna (through which the Rhodanus courses), 
and the source of the Rhodanus. And not far from 
these are also the sources of the Rhenus, and Mount 
Adula, whence flows not only, towards the north, 
the Rhenus, but also, in the opposite direction, the 
Addua, emptying into Lake Larius, which is near 
Comum. And beyond Comum, which is situated near 
the base of the Alps, lie, on the one side, with its 
slope towards the east, the land of the Rhaeti and 
the Vennones, and, on the other, the land of the 
Lepontii, Tridentini, Stoni, and several other small 

i The father of Cottius. 2 Cp. 4 1. 3. 

* The words ‘‘and the Padus” have perplexed some of the 
commentators, They are added, apparently, for the purpose 


of definitely placing all the Salassi north of the Padus; the 
Taurini lived on both sides of the river. 
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\ $ A 
éOvn Katréxovta thy ‘Iradiav év trois mpocbev 
/ 
Npovolts, AnoTpLKa Kal aropa: vuvi Sé Ta pep 
f \ 
éFehbaptas, Ta 0 Huépwrat TeAéws WaoTE TAS BL 
avTav wmepBoras tod Spous, mpoTepov ovcas 
an / \ / \ r 3 
oALyas Kal OvomeEpatous, vuvl woAdaydbev eivat 
‘\ by nn > \ “ > f \ 3 , 
Kal doparets ard TOY avOpatav Kal evBaTous, 
ws veott, dia THY KaTacKkevHy. TpocéOynKke yap 
€ ‘N ca] col / “ a 
o LeBacros Kaicap th xatadvoe: Tov AnoTov 
\ lal An 
THY KaTaATKEVY TOV OOO, Banv olov T Hv ov 
\ A 
yap Suvatoy tavrayod Bidoacbas thy vou, 
\ A val la) 
dia werTpav Kal Kpnuvav éEatciov, Tov per 
4 n € ~ n~ 
UTEpKElmevav THS 0600, Tov 8 wUroTtimToVTaD, 
7 “a 
@oTe Kal puxpdy exBaow apuKTov elvat Tov 
xivduvov, ets ddpayyas a8vccous TOU rToLaATOS 
dvtTos. oUTw 86 éotL oTEVN) KaTAa TLVa* advToD 
000s wat tAtyyov hépeww rots webH Babdifovcr 
Kal avrois Kab wbrrofuyiow roils anders Ta & 
? t / \ f > o of? 
eMTLYMOpLa KoUlel Tovs hopTovs acdadas. OvT 
obv Taita iaoiua ov ai KatrorLcPdvoveat 
“ , 
TAKES TOY KpvoTddrXrOY avolev EEaiolol, oUDV- 
odtay OAnv amotapBavery duvdpevat cal cvvek- 
~ XN 
wbeiy cis Tas brromumTovaas hapayyas* TONNAL yap 
3 f > / la f > \ / 
ANANNGIS ETTLKELVTAL TTNAKES, TAYWY ETL TAYOLS 
yevowévov Ths XLOvoS KpYTTAAXWOOY, Kal TOV 
a / “ 
ériTroAns ael padlws ATroAVOLEV@Y ATO TOV EVTOS 
\ A / 3 a ¢ , 
mpiv StadvOjvar TeNéws ev TOLs HALOLS. 
1 &s %veort, Corais from conj. of Tyrwhitt, for dy éy éer 


(ACI), a@v %verr: (B) ; so the later editors. 
2 rwa, Kramer, for 7; so the editors in general. 
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tribes, brigandish and resourceless, which in former 
times held the upper hand in Italy; but as it is, 
some of the tribes have been wholly destroyed, while 
the others have been so completely subdued that 
the passes which lead through their territory 
over the mountain, though formerly few and hard 
to get through, are now numerous, and safe from 
harm on the part of the people, and easily passable— 
so far as human device can make them so. For in 
addition to his putting down the brigands Augustus 
Caesar built up the roads as much as he possibly 
could; for it was not everywhere possible to over- 
come nature by forcing a way through masses of 
rock and enormous beetling cliffs, which sometimes 
lay above the road and sometimes fell away 
beneath it, and consequently, if one made even a 
slight misstep out of the road, the peril was one 
from which there was no escape, since the fall reached 
to chasms abysmal. And at some places the road 
there is so narrow that it brings dizziness to all 
who travel it afoot—not only to men, but also to 
all beasts of burden that are unfamiliar with it; 
the native beasts, however, carry the burdens with 
sureness of foot. Accordingly, these places are 
beyond remedy; and so are the layers of ice that 
slide down from above—enormous layers, capable 
of intercepting a whole caravan or of thrusting them 
all together into the chasms that yawn below; for 
there are numerous layers resting one upon another, 
because there are congelations upon congelations of 
snow that have become ice-like, and the congela- 
tions that are on the surface are from time to time 
easily released from those beneath before they are 
completely dissolved in the rays of the sun. 
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7. ‘H 6 tév Saracoay rovAd) pe éotiw év 
avAGvE Babel, TOV Opa ap or éporv * KNELOVT@D 
TO xeptov, pépos € TL avTéy avareiver Kal pos 
TAS UTE PKELEVAS Kopudas. Tols ovv éK THs 
*TraXtas brepribetoe Ta don ota ToD dex Pevros 
auhdves éotiy 9 000s. eiTa oxiteras diya’ cal 7 
pev 61a TOU TTowivov Aeryopeévou héperat, Sebryeow 
ov Baty Kata Ta axpa Tov “AXrewr, 7 dé d1a 
Keutpaven * dug piewrépa. EXEL bé Kal Xpuceia 
TOY Ladaccwy, a Kartel yov io xvovTes oi La- 
Aacaol mpoTepov, Kabamep Kal TOV Tapocoy 7 Hoa 
KUpLOL. TpocehapPave dé Tela Tov els THY peTan- 
Aelav avTois o Aoupias TOTALOS, els Ta x puco- 
TUT LA, Stomep émt Tmohovs TOTOUS oxivovres 
eis? Tas éEoxerelas 0 bdwp To KOLVOV pet pov 
éGexevour. TOUTO & éxeivous joev ouvEpepe ™ pos 
THY Tob Xpvood Onpav, Tous 6€ yewpyotvTas Ta 
um avrots ‘edia, THs apoeias aTepoupévous, 
eUTEL, Tov TroTam“ov uvapevou WoThseny THV 
x@pay Sta TO vmepdéettov € éyey TO FetOpov. éx be 
TavTNS THS aitias TONE [OL cuveyets Hoa T pos 
adddaj ous aud orépors TOUS eOvect. Kparng dyT ov 
€ ‘Popator, TOV ev Npucoupyetov éémecov Kat 
Tis xe@pas oi Yaracool, ta 8 Bpn KATEXOVTES 
akKELnVY TO Ddwp €7@@AOUY Tots Snpoc.eovars TOLS 
epyokaBjcace Ta xpucela: Kal mpos tovTous * & 
joav de diaghopat bia thv mreoveELay ToVY Snjo- 


1 For dudorépwy, Casaubon reads audorépwiev ; so Meineke, 
and others. 

a Kevrpdvey, A. Jacob, for Keyrpivay. 

3 els before rds, Casaubon inserts; so the editors in 
general. 

4 rovrous, Xylander, for rovrois; so the later editors. 
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7. Most of the country of the Salassi lies in a 
deep glen, the district being shut in by both 
mountains, whereas a certain part of their territory 
stretches up to the mountain-crests that lie above. 
Accordingly, the road for all who pass over the 
mountains from Italy runs through the aforesaid 
glen. Then the road forks; and one fork runs 
through what is called Poeninus! (a road which, 
for wagons, is impassable near the summits of the 
Alps), while the other runs more to the west, 
through the country of the Ceutrones. The country 
of the Salassi has gold mines also, which in former 
times, when the Salassi were powerful, they kept 
possession of, just as they were also masters of the 
passes. The Durias River was of the greatest aid 
to them in their mining—I mean in washing the 
gold; and therefore, in making the water branch 
off to numerous places, they used to empty the 
common bed completely. But although this was 
helpful to the Salassi in their hunt for the gold, 
it distressed the people who farmed the plains below 
them, because their country was deprived of irriga- 
tion; for, since its bed was on favourable ground 
higher up, the river could give the country water. 
And for this reason both tribes were continually at 
war with each other. But after the Romans got 
the mastery, the Salassi were thrown out of their 
gold-works and country too; however, since they 
still held possession of the mountains, they sold 
water to the publicans who had contracted to work 
the gold mines; but on account of the greediness 
of the publicans ® the Salassi were always in disagree- 


* That is, through the Pennine Alps, by Mt. Great Bernard. 

* Cp. the greed of the New Testament publicans (e. J 
Like 3. 13), 
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ctavev.' ottw bé cuvéBaive Tols oTpaTHnyLAVTAS 
det Tov “Pwuatwv Kal Teputopéevous érl Tovs 
TOTOUS EUTTOpEly Tpohdcewy adh’ wv TOAEUHoTOVCL. 
péexpe pev 61) TOY vewoTtl ypovwv ToTé MeV TO- 
AEuovpeEvoL, TOTE OE KATAAVOMEVOL TOY TPds TOUS 
‘Pwpmaious rorenov iayvov Sums, Kal TOANG KaTE- 
Brattov tovs b¢ avtav drepBddrovtas Ta spy 
KaTa TO AnoTpLKOY eos: ob ye Kal Aéxtuov Bpod- 
tov guydvta é€« Movtivns éempdfavto Spayyhp 
xat avopa: Meoodndas 66 rAncioy aitav ye.pa- 
devov Tymny EtNov KkatéBare ToY TE Kavoipov 
Kal TOV TTEedElyMOV AKOVTLOLaTwY Kal TOY yuLVA- 
oTiKov. écvancay Sé ote kal ypnuata Kat- 
gapos ot avdpes ovToe Kal éwéBarov xpnuvors 
oTpatoTédos, mpopaciw ws odoToLobVTES } ryedu- 
podpres TOTAMOUS. DoTepov pevTot KaTeoTpéWrato 
avrovs &pdnv o LeRacros Kal ravras édadvupoTre- 
Anoe, Kopsabevras eis “Ezropesdtav, “‘Pwpaiov arros- 
Kiav, HY cvv@Kicav ev, Ppovpav elvar BovdAdpevos 
Tois Yaraccols, ordtyov & avréyey ébvvavto ot 
avtTobe Ews HhaviaOn ré ZOv0s. TOV yey odV AXXOV 
cwpaTov Ttpeis pupiddes eEntdcOnoav éri Tots 
éEaxtoyinriols, TOV 66 wayipov avopav oxTaKta yi- 
Avot, wavtas & émarnoe Tepévtios Ovddppwv vd 


1 Snuoowvayv, Xylander, for Snuoelwy; so the later editors. 





143 BC, 

2 About sixteen American cents, with far greater purchas- 
ing power. 

8 Perhaps for ‘‘ wooden swords” and the like, used in 
‘*sham battles,” as described by Polybius 10. 20. 

4 Now Ivrea. 
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ment with them too. And in this way it resulted 
that those of the Romans who from time to time 
wished to lead armies and were sent to the regions 
in question were well provided with pretexts for 
war, Until quite recently, indeed, although at one 
time they were being warred upon by the Romans 
and at another were trying to bring to an end their 
war against the Romans, they were still powerful, 
and, in accordance with their custom of brigandage, 
inflicted much damage upon those who passed 
through their country over the mountains; at any 
rate, they exacted even from Decimus Brutus, on 
his flight from Mutina,t a toll of a drachma? 
per man; and when Messala was wintering near 
their country, he had to pay for wood, cash down, 
not only for his fire-wood but also for the elm-wood 
used for javelins and the wood used for gymnastic 
purposes.2 And once these men robbed even Caesar 
of money and threw crags upon his legions under 
the pretext that they were making roads or bridging 
rivers. Later on, however, Augustus completely 
overthrew them, and sold all of them as booty, 
after carrying them to Eporedia,* a Roman colony ; 
and although the Romans had colonised this city 5 
because they wished it to be a garrison against the 
Salassi, the people there were able to offer only 
slight opposition until the tribe, as such, was 
wiped out. Now although the number of the other 
persons ® captured proved to be thirty-six thousand 
and, of the fighting men, eight thousand, Terentius 
Varro, the general who overthrew them, sold all 


5 Thus making it a ‘“‘Roman colony.” This was done in 
100 8.c. by order of the Sibylline Books (Pliny 3. 21). 
6 The non-combatants. 
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Sopu, Kar aor peyrauevos GUTOUS oTpAaTnyos. T pig 
Xtdious dé ‘Popatov meupas @OKLTE THY TONY 
Adyotoray 0 Kaicap é év @ éorpatomédevae Yopi@ 
0 Ovappor, Kab vov elpyy ny aye Taca Y amhy- 
oL0x,008 mex pt TOY apov brepBokov Tou Spous. 

8. ‘EEis O€ TE _T™pos gw pépn TOY 6pav Kal Ta 
emia Tt pepovTa T pos potov Paitoi Kal Odwoorexol 
KATEXOUGL, cuvdmTovTes "EXountttots Kat Botous: 
émixewTat yap Tols éxelvay rediols. ob pe oy 
‘“Paitol EXPL THs “Iradias Kabjcover THS vIrép 
Ounpovos Kal Kopou (cat 6 6 Ye "Pactixos olvos, 
Tov év rots “Iradtxols ématvoupévwv ovK atro- 
AeltrecOas Sonar, év tats TOUTOY Um wpeiats yive- 
Tat), Statetvovat 6é Kal pexpt TOY Xoplov, Se ay 
o “Phvos péperau TovTov 0 elol Tod pvdov kal 
Anrovetoe Kal Kapodvo..' ot dé OvwwdoruKol Kab 
Noprxot THY exTOS TApPW@pEeLay garéxougs TO TAEOV 
peTa Boewvov kat Devavven,* 70n TOUT@Y ‘TAdv- 
pLov. dmravTes S ovrot Kal THs ‘Tradias Ta 
yerrovevovra pépn KaTéTpeXoV del Kal THs *EXount- 
“They Kal 2nKoavav Kal Botov cab Teppavarv. 
itapwratro, 6é TaV pev ObsvdorrKav éEnrafovTo 
Atcarrios kat KrXautrnvarios cat Odvdvraves, TOV 
56 “Paitav ‘“Pouveavrio: cat Kwrovaytior. Kat ot 
"EKotioves 6é Tov OvwvdorLK ar etot Kai Boeyavtiot, 
Kat ToAeS adTtav Bprydytiov cat KapSodovvor, 


; Kapodvor, Xylander, for KauotAo; so the later editors. 
: Bpedvwy and Tevavvwy, Xylander, for Bpéyrwow and 
Tevvavav ; so the later editors. 





1 The Greek is a translation of the Latin sub hasta. 
2 Augusta Praetoria, about 24 B.c, 
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of them under the spear.t And Caesar sent three 
thousand Romans and founded the city of Augusta? 
in the place where Varro had pitched his camp, 
and at the present time peace is kept by all the 
neighbouring country as far as the highest parts of 
the passes which lead over the mountain. 

8. Next, in order, come those parts of the moun- 
tains that are towards the east, and those that 
bend round towards the south: the Rhaeti and the 
Vindelici occupy them, and their territories join 
those of the Elvetii and the Boii; for their terri- 
tories overlook the plains of those peoples. Now 
the Rhaeti reach down as far as that part of Italy 
which is above Verona and Comum (moreover, the 
*‘ Rhaetic”’ wine, which has the repute of not being 
inferior to the approved wines of the Italic regions, 
is made in the foot-hills of the Rhaetic Alps), and 
also extend as far as the districts through which 
the Rhenus runs; the Lepontii, also, and Camuni, 
belong to this stock. But the Vindelici and Norici 
occupy the greater part of the outer side of the 
mountain, along with the Breuni and the Genauni, 
the two peoples last named being Ilyrians.2 All 
these peoples used to overrun, from time to time, 
the neighbouring parts, not only of Italy, but also 
of the country of the Elvetii, the Sequani, the Boii 
and the Germans. The Licattii, the Clautenatii, 
and the Vennones proved to be the _ boldest 
warriors of all the Vindelici, as did the Rucantii 
and the Cotuantii of all the Rhaeti. The Estiones, 
also, belong to the Vindelici, and so do the Brigantii, 
and their cities, Brigantium and Cambodunum, and 


3 The Breuni and Genauni were defeated by Drusus in 
17 B.0. Cp. Horace Carmina 4. 14. 10 ff, 
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Lea , ” > 7 ; 
Kat Tov Atkattioy WaTrep axpoTrokts Aapacia. 
THs O€ pos TOUS “ITadt@Tas TOV AnoT@Y TovTwD 
vareTroTntTos AéyeTal TL TOLOUTOV, WS, émrELday 

f \ 7 
Eooe Kounv i) ToALY, Ov, “OVoY HOndov avdpodo- 
fo al / ” 
vouvtas, GAG Kal pévpL THY VNTIwY TpoioyTAas 
A > / \ 7 9 “ / ? \ 
TOY appévar, Kab und évTadda Tavopévous, Gra 
a / C fal 
kal Tas éyxvous yuvatkas KTeivovTas bdaas daiev 
ob avTELs GppEvokvely. 

9. Mera Sé rovrous of éyys 7 Tot ’Adpra- 
TixoD pvyod Kal Tov Kata “AxkvAniay Térev 
oixovat, Nwpixav ré tives cal Kapvowr rdv &é 
Nopixoy eiot cai ot Tavpicxo. wavtas & éravee 

“ / a e 
Tov avédnv KaTtadpopav TiBéptos Kal o adeAdos 
yToD Apodaos Oepeia pid, @oT 70 frov Kat 
avtod Apotdaos Oepeta pug, aot On TpiT 
‘ iP 3 
TptakoaToy éros éativ é& ov Kal’ Hovxiay dvtes 
“ , an ; \ 
aTEUTAKTOVGL TOUS hopovs. KaTa macay é THY 
“ ot 3 / >? \ \ , 
Trav AdXrewy opewwry éott pev cab yebrdodha xo- 
pia Karas yewpyeio bas Svvdueva kal adraves ev 
CUVERTIOLEVOL, TO péVTOL WAV, Kal pardLOTA 
? 
mept Tas Kopudas, wept 5 8) Kat cuvictarToO ot 
AyoTal, AUTpov Kal akaproy id Te TAS Tayvast 
Kab THY TPaYUTNTA THS ys. KATA ody ody 
Tpophns Te Kal aAdXnv épeidovto Eo Ste THY ev 
Tots medtous, ty éyouev Yopnyous: avTedidocay Sé 
pntivny, wittav, dada, enpov, médt, TUpOY* TOUT@Y 
yap evmrépovy. wrépxerrar dé Tov Kdpvwy Td 


1 raxvas, Corais, for réxvas; so the editors in general. 
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also Damasia, the acropolis, as it were, of the 
Licatii. The stories of the severity of these 
brigands towards the Italiotes are to this effect: 
When they capture a village or city, they not only 
murder all males from youths up but they also 
go on and kill the male infants, and they do not 
stop there either, but also kill all the pregnant 
women who their seers say are pregnant with male 
children. 

9, Directly after these people come the peoples 
that dwell near the recess of the Adriatic and the 
districts round about Aquileia, namely, the Carni as 
well as certain of the Norici; the Taurisci, also, 
belong to the Norici. But Tiberius and his brother 
Drusus stopped all of them from their riotous in- 
cursions by means of a single summer-campaign; 
so that now for thirty-three years they have been 
in a state of tranquillity and have been paying their 
tributes regularly. Now throughout the whole of 
the mountainous country of the Alps there are, 
indeed, not only hilly districts which admit of good 
farming, but also glens which have been well 
built up by settlers; the greater part, however, 
(and, in particular, in the neighbourhood of the 
mountain-crests, where, as we know, the brigands 
used to congregate) is wretched and unfruitful, both 
on account of the frosts and of the ruggedness ot 
the soil. It was because of scarcity, therefore, of both 
food and other things that they sometimes would 
spare the people in the plains, in order that they 
might have people to supply their wants; and in 
exchange they would give resin, pitch, torch-pine, 
wax, honey, and cheese—for with these things they 
were well supplied. Above the Carni lies the 
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2K: f 1L yy / ‘yA > a“ 3 XN 
meévytvov + dpos, ALtuYny exov eFteicay els TOV 
*"Toapav? motapov, os TaparaBov “Atay 
4 \ 3 \ bf 6 , b] / ? A 
anXov TroTtapoy eis Tov Adpiay exBarre. ex Oé 
THS avTHS Aiwvns Kal AAXOS ToTapos Els TOV 
Vv “ ¢ ? 4 
Iorpov pet, Karovpevos “Arnaotvos.2 Kal yap o 
Ul “ 
"IoTpos tas apyas amo tovTav hapBdver Tov 
3 a fa) 
Opav, ToAvTYLOaY OvT@V Kal TOhUVKEPAAwY. MEX PL 
nw XN fal n “~ 
pev yap Sevdpo amo ths Atyvotinis cuveyh ta 
id \ a 6 / \ ¢ \ pA 
unre Tov” AXrewy Siérecve Kal évos Opous havta- 
ciav wapeiyer, eit aveOévta Kal taTrewabévra 
éEaipetas Tari ets mrElw pépn Kab mretious 
Kopupas. mpeotn © éotl rovtav % Tod ‘Pyvov 
Tépay Kal THS Aims KeKAiwévn Tpos Ew Pdyes 


1 For ’Arévywov, Casaubon, Groskurd, and Corais read 
Malviwoy; Gosselin conj. *AAmorv; C. Miller Overvdyiov. 

* For **”loapay probably “Iedpxav or "Iodpyav should be 
read (C. Muller and A. Jacob); Meineke reads ’A:notvov. 

3 For ’Arnowds C. Muller conj. Alvos, A. Jacob, odros 
Aivos; Meineke reads "Iodpas. 


1 By ‘the Apennine Mountain” (both here and a few 
lines below) Strabo cannot mean the Apennine Range. 
Whatever the mountain may be, it must lie above both the 
Carni and the Vindelici; and, except in a very loose sense, 
no one mountain can fulfil both conditions. To emend to 
‘¢ Poeninus ” (the Pennine Alps ; see 4. 6. 7), as do Casaubon, 
Corais, and others, does not help matters at all. In fact, the 
context seems to show that Strabo has in mind the Carnic 
(Julian) Alps. But both this and the names of rivers, as 
the MSS. stand, are almost hopelessly inconsistent. 

2 But the ‘‘Isaras ” (Isar) empties into the Ister (Danube), 
not the Adrias (Adriatic); and it 1s in no sense con- 
nected with the Atagis. It is altogether probable that 
Strabo wrote ‘‘ Isarkas” (or ‘‘ Isargas”’)— that is, the Latin 
‘‘Tsarcus” (or ‘‘Isargus”)—which is now the ‘‘ Hisach.” 

3 By ‘* Atagis” (the Greek for the ‘‘ Adige” of to-day) 
Strabo must refer to one or the other of the two source- 
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Apennine Mountain,! which has a lake that issues 
forth into the River Isaras,? which, after having 
received another river, the Atagis,? empties into the 
Adriatic. But there is also another river, called the 
Atesinus,* which flows into the Ister from the same 
lake. The Ister too, in fact, takes its beginning in 
these mountains, for they are split into many parts 
and have many peaks; that is, from Liguria up to this 
point, the lofty parts of the Alps run in an unbroken 
stretch and present the appearance of one mountain, 
and then break up and diminish in height, and in 
turn rise again, into more and more parts, and more 
and more crests. Now the first of these is that ridge, 
on the far side of the Rhenus and the lake,®> which 


rivers—the Etsch (or Adige) and Eisach—which meet at 
Botzen, and from there on constitute what is also called the 
Etach (or Adige), the Eisach losing its identity. But if 
Strabo wrote ‘‘Isarkas”’ (Eisach) instead of ‘‘Isaras,” he 
made the other source-river its tributary ; hence, since it 
is the ‘‘ Atagis,” and not the Hisach, that traverses the lake 
(or rather, to-day, three lakes—Reschen See, Mitter See, 
and Heider See), we may assume that the copyists have 
exchanged the positions of ‘‘Isarkas” and “‘ Atagis” in the 
Greek text (Groskurd and others read accordingly), or else, 
what is more likely, Strabo himself confused the two, just 
as he confused the Durias Major and Durias Minor in 4. 6. 5 
(see also footnote). 

4 The ‘‘ Atesinus” certainly cannot be identified with the 
** Atesis” (Hiilsen so identifies it, Pauly-Wissowa, p. 1924) if 
it empties into the Ister. According to C. Muller (whom 
A. Jacob follows, Revue de Philologie 36, p. 167), the 
‘* Atesinus” is the ‘‘Aenus” (the Inn); in this case, says 
Jacob, the ‘Stille Bach,” which has its source very near 
the lakes traversed by the Etsch, was formerly taken for 
the source-stream of the Inn. 

®* This ridge is that which traverses Snabia from south to 
north, east of, and parallel to, the Rhine; ‘‘the lake” 
appears to be Lake Constance. 
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/ é , ¢ e aw \ 
petplos vynry, Orov at Tob Iorpov mwyyat mdy- 
oiov Zon Bev Kat TOU ‘Epeuviou Opupod. dddat 
& eo emo pepoucar Tpos THY ‘TrAupiba Kal 
TOV Adpiay, | @y éotTt TO Té ’ A mévyivov bpos TO 
Nex Gev kal To TodrAXov Kal Prsyasia, Ta vrep- 
Kel Leva TOY Odbwidorsxav, €& dv o Aovpas kal 
Kravis cal arrow Telous yvapadpades toTapol 
cupBarrovay eis TO TOU “IoTpov petOpov. 

10. Kai oi ‘Idrrodes 6¢ (76n ToOUTO eM ipLK TOV 
"Ddupiois Ka Kehrois €8v05) mepl TOUTOUS 
oixodat TOUS TOTOUS, Ka) 1) "Oxpa TANTLOV TOUTWY 
eoriy. ob /pev ovv “latrobes, ™ por epov evavdpovrtes 
Ka TOD Opous ep éxdrepa THY oixnow éyovTes 
Kat Tous AyeTnptoes emiKparoovres, EXT ET OUNYTAL 
TEAEWS VITO TOD 2eBaorot Kaicapos Karamonepn- 
Oévtes. mores 8 avTov Mérovaop, ‘ApouTrivot, 
Movijriop, Ovévdev.” ped” ods 7) Leyer tien Tones 
év medio, map Ww 6 ads mapappet TOTAMOS, 
éxdidods eis TOV "T lotpov. xeiras de 7) TOS evpuds 
mpos Tov Kata Tov AaKxa@yv torenov. % 0 ”"Oxpa 
TO TaTevoTaTov pwépos TaV “AXreay éots Kad d 
auvartovot tots Kadpvow xai 64 ot Ta éx THs 
"Akvurnias doptia xopifovo.w appayatats eis Tov 
Karovpevov Navroptov,’ crabdiwv oddv ov mon 


1 Corais reads éxdrepov for éxdrepa; so in general the later 
editors. 

2 Odéviwy, Corais, for Obévdov, comparing Obérdwy 7. 5. 4. 

3 Sads, Meineke, for ‘Pjvos a’rés; Xylander and others 
had read Savos. 

4 Natwoprov, Casaubon, for Tdumoproy; so the editors in 
general. 





1 The Black Forest. 2 Also spelled ‘‘ Iapydes.” 
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leans towards the east—a ridge only moderately high, 
in which, near the Suevi and the Hercynian Forest,} 
are the sources of the Ister. And there are other 
ridges which bend round towards Illyria and the 
Adriatic, among which are the Apennine Mountain 
above-mentioned and also the Tullum and Phligadia, 
the mountains which lie above the Vindelici, whence 
flow the Duras and Clanis and several other torrential 
rivers which join the stream of the Ister. 

10. And further, the Iapodes? (we now come 
to this mixed tribe of Illyrii and Celti®) dwell. 
round about these regions; and Mount Ocra# is 
near these people. The Iapodes, then, although 
formerly they were well supplied with strong nien 
and held as their homeland both sides of the moun- 
tain® and by their business of piracy held sway over 
these regions, have been vanquished and completely 
outdone by Augustus Caesar. Their cities are: 
Metulum, Arupini, Monetium, and Vendo. After 
the Iapodes comes Segestica, a city in the plain, past 
which flows the River Saiis,® which empties into the 
Ister. The situation of the city is naturally well- 
suited for making war against the Daci. The Ocra is 
the lowest part of the Alps in that region in which 
the Alps join the country of the Carni, and through 
which the merchandise from Aquileia is conveyed 
in wagons to what is called Nauportus (over a road 


3 Op. 7. 5. %. 4 Cp. 4. 6. 1. 

> Strabo is not clear here. He means (1) by ‘‘ mountain,” 
not “‘Ocra,” but ‘‘ Albius,” and (2) by ‘‘both sides” (of the 
Albius, on which the Iapodes lived), (a) the side towards 
the Pannonii and the Danube, and (0) the side towards 
the Adriatic (see 4. 6. 1 and especially 7. 5. 4). 

§ The Save. 
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TAELOVOV 7 TeTpaKoo lov éxelOev Oe Tots ToTa~ 
pots Kardyer al peX pb Tou “Iatpou Kal TOV TAUTY 
Xopiov. Tapappel yap on TOV Navroprtov * 1 0- 
Tapos éx THIS "TAAupisos pepopevos TROTOS, ex 
Barnet & eis TOV doy, oor evpapas els THY 
Reyer Teeny KaTayeTat Kal TOUS [avvovious Kal 
Tavpicxous. oupBarret © eis TOY 2dov Kara THY 
TOMY Kab O Konami. appotepot & eiot trAwTOL, 
péovar 8 ao Tov "Adtrewp. éxouee o at” AXzreus 
Haut lrmrous aypiovs Kat Boas. pyol dé TLorwBros 
Kab i810 wope ov Te yevvacbat oBov ev autais, 
C 208 eda poeides TO OXF ua Tayy auxevos Kal TPLy@- 
patos, Tatra Cy eotKeva KAT PO, VITO dé TO yevelo 
muphva. baxetv Scop oO apLatoy AKpOKOMLOV TANL- 
KS KépKou TO TAXOS 
11. Tay & trrepOécewv trav é« rhs “Itadias eis 
thv &w Kertixny xal thy mpocdpxtiov bia 
Laraccayv éotiv dyovoa ért Aovydouvov' dsutty 
& éotiv, ) ev duakevecOar Svvapévyn Sia pjeovs 
TrELovos, 9 b1a Kevtpwvear, 1) dé op0ia nal orevn), 
TUVTO}LOS 6é 7) Ota Tod ITowtvov. TO dé AovySouvov 
éy Heo THS Xepas éotiv, @oT Ep dxpoTroms, bid 
Te Tas gupBoras TOV TOTAMOY Kal Svat TO eyes 
elvat maar rols pépect. S.omep cal “Aypimras 
évted0ev Tas odovs Etepe, THY Ota TOV Keupéevev 


1 Navroprov, SS aunen, for Tiduroptoy; so the editors in 
general. See 7. 5, 2. 





1 The Corcoras (Gurk) ; see 7. 5. 2. 
2 «Taurisei” is probably an error of copyists for 
“‘Scordisci” (see 7. 5. 2). 
3 The Kulpa. 4 Segestica. 
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of not much more than four hundred stadia); from 
here, however, it is carried down by the rivers as 
far as the Ister and the districts in that part of 
the country; for there is, in fact, a river? which 
flows past Nauportus; it runs out of Illyria, is 
navigable, and empties into the Saiis, so that the 
merchandise is easily carried down to Segestica 
and the country of the Pannonii and Taurisci.? 
And the Colapis? too joins the Saiis near the 
city ;4 both are navigable and flow from the Alps. 
The Alps have both cattle and wild horses. 
Polybius says that there is also produced in the 
Alps an animal of special form; it is like a deer 
in shape, except for its neck and growth of hair (in 
these respects, he says, it resembles a boar), and 
beneath its chin it has a sac about a span long with 
hair at the tip, the thickness of a colt’s tail.5 

11. Among the passes which lead over from Italy 
to the outer—or northerly—Celtica, is the one 
that leads through the country of the Salassi, to 
Lugdunum; it is a double pass, one branch, that 
through the Ceutrones, being practicable for wagons 
through the greater part of its length, while the 
other, that through the Poeninus, is steep and 
narrow, but a short cut.6 Lugdunum is in the 
centre of the country—an acropolis, as it were, not 
only because the rivers meet there, but also because 
it is near all parts of the country. And it was on 
this account, also, that Agrippa began at Lugdunum 
when he cut his roads—that which passes through 


> Polybius seems to refer to the European elk (cerrus 
aices), Which is no longer to be found in the Alps; or 
possibly to the Alpine ibex (capra ibex), which is almost 
extinct. 6 Op. 4. 6. 7. 
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STRABO 


opav pex pe Lavrovev Kal THs “Axovtavias, Kat 
Thy él tov ‘Phvov, kal tpitny Thy él TOV @KEavon, 
TnHv weds BeddodKos Kal “ApBiavois, teradptn 5 
éotly ért thy NapBovitw xat thy Maocan- 
oTiKnY Tapariayv. oT Oé Kal év apioTepa adeiot 
to AovySouvoy xal thy trrepKerpévny yopav éy 
atte TO Tlowive wadw éxtpomy SsaRdaves Tov 
“Podavov H THv ALuyny THY Anpévvav eis Ta’ EXov- 
ntriov tredia: Kavtedbev eis Ynxoavors brrépbecrs 
d:a tod “lépa dpovs Kal eis Aiyyovas: Sid Te Tov- 
tov ém audw, cal él tov ‘PHvov cab éml tov 
@Keavov diode. ayilovras. 

12. "Ere? dyot WorvBios éd’ éavtod car’ ’Axv- 
Anlav partota év trois Tavpioxots tots Nwpzxois 
evpeOhvas Ypuceiov ottws etpues dot eri dvo 
Twooas aTrocupavTs THY émiToAHs yhv evOus dpv- 
KTOV eUpicKes Oat YpucoY, TOO puypa un mTreELd- 
vov uTapyew } wevrexaidexa Today, eivas dé TOD 
xpucod Tov pev avTdbev Kabapov, Kuadpou péyeOos 
1 Odppov, Tod dydSdou pépous povov apewnbévtos, 
Tov O delcAat pev Ywvetas TrElovos, oPddpa Sé 
AUGLTEAODS' TuVvepyacapévwy b& Tois PapBdpors 
Tov ITradtiwray év dipyve, Tapayphua TO Ypuciov 


1 “Eri, Casaubon, for Eri; so the later editors. 





1 The Lake of Geneva, which is traversed by the Rhone. 

2 Strabo’s brevity is again confusing. He suddenly shifts 
his standpoint from Lugdunum to the Poeninus. He has in 
mind two roads: (1) The road which ran through the 
Poeninus to the Rhodanus (at the eastern end of Lake 
Geneva), crossed the river, circled round the lake, crossed 
again at the other end, and then followed the Rhodanus to 
Lugdunum ; and (2) a road that branched off from the same 
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the Cemmenus Mountains as far as the Santoni and 
Aquitania, and that which leads to the Rhenus, and, 
a third, that which leads to the ocean (the one that 
runs by the Bellovaci and the Ambiani); and, a 
fourth, that which leads to Narbonitis and the 
Massilian seaboard. And there is also, again, in 
the Poeninus itself (if you leave on your left 
Lugdunum and the country that lies above it), 
a bye-road which, after you cross the Rhodanus or 
Lake Lemenna,! leads into the plains of the Helvetii;? 
and thence there is a pass through the Jura 
Mountain over to the country of the Sequani 
and also to that of the Lingones; moreover, the 
thoroughfares through these countries branch off 
both ways—both towards the Rhenus and towards 
the ocean. 

12. Polybius further says that in his own time 
there was found, about opposite Aquileia in the 
country of the Noric Taurisci,? a gold mine so well- 
suited for mining that, if one scraped away the 
surface-soil for a depth of only two feet, he found 
forthwith dug-gold,* and that the diggings were 
never deeper than fifteen feet; and he goes on to 
say that part of the gold is immediately pure, in 
sizes of a bean or a lupine, when only the eighth 
part is boiled away, and that although the rest needs 
more smelting, the smelting is very profitable; and 
that two months after the Italiotes joined them in 
working the mine, the price of gold suddenly 
at some point north of the lake into the plains of the 
Helvetii. 3 Cp. § 9 above. 

* Strabo here, as elsewhere (e.g. 3. 2. 8-10), carefully 
distinguishes between (1) metals that have to be dug up 
from beneath the surface-goil, (2) those in the surface-soil 
itself, and (3) those washed down by the rivers, 
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STRABO 


’ , / A , r >” \ 
evavortepov yevérOat TO TPIT@ pépel KAP BANV THY 
Tradiav, aicOopévous Sé tovs Tavpioxous povo- 

na 63 , \ A b) \ 
TwX€élV exBarovras TOUS suvepyalouevous, arG 
n a € 
vov dravra ta ypvocia tro Pwpatos éori. 
a \ 
xcavrat0a &, dowep Kata tHv TAnpiav, dépovow 
n A A 3 “~ 
oi ToTapol Ypvcod Wiyua, mpos TO OpuKT@, ov 
A ¢ 3 a 

MéVTOL TOTODTOV. 0 6 avTOS aYNP TEPL TOU peEyé- 
Bous tav “AXrewv kal Tod iripous Aéywv Trapa- 

/ \ 3 a Cf v \ / \ 
Barre Ta év toils” EAXnow dpn Ta peéytoTa, TO 
Taiiyerov, to Avxaov, Wapvaccov, "OdrvuTor, 
Tndsov, "Occav: év 6¢ Opaxcyn Atpov, ‘Poddmny, 
Aotvaxa: Kai dnow ott TovTav pév Exacrov pu- 
xpod Seiv avOnuepor evSavors avaBjnvar duvaror, 

? \ \ a \ S oh Oo 
avOnpepov 5é Kal mrepredOetv, Tas NIELS OV 

“ / a) 
dv meumratos avaBain tise To bé pHKds éote b:- 
oxXtNlwv Kal Stakociov oTadiwy TO TaphiKov Tapa 
Ta wedia. téeTTapas 0 vrepBdoes dvouater po- 
vov’ dia Atyvov perv tHy éyytota TH Tuppnyix@ 
r > \ \ / av ? / on 
Teraryel, Etta THY Sia Tavpivor, Hv AvviBas d4)- 
aa) nan 
Gev, eira tHv bia Yaraocdv, rerdptnv dé tiv 
81a “Partov, dtrdcas Kpynuvodes. Aipwvas bé elvai 
dyna év Tots Spect Wreiovs pév, TpEls Oé peyaras’ 
avn pev Byvaxos éyet phos TevTaxoclwv oTacior, 
TAaTOS Oe TpLadKoVTa,® expel dé ToTapos Miryxtos" 


1 BCl read weyrijxovra (v’ instead of 2’). 





1 Cp. 3. 2.10. 2 See 3. 2. 8. 3 Polybius 2. 14. 

4 The plains of Italy (as Polybius says). 

5 Polybius (3. 56) does not say where Hannibal crossed 
the Alps, although he says that Hannibal, after crossing the 
Alps, “‘ entered the valley of the Padus and the territory of 
the Insubres.” Both the ancient writers and modern scholars 
differ as to where Hannibal crossed. The reader is referred 
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became a third less throughout the whole of Italy, 
but when the Taurisci learned this they cast out 
their fellow-workers and carried on a monopoly. 
Now, however, all+ the gold mines are under the 
control of the Romans. And here, too, just as in 
Iberia,* in addition to the dug-gold, gold-dust is 
brought down by the rivers—not, however, in such 
quantities as there. The same man, in telling about 
the size and the height of the Alps, contrasts 
with them the greatest mountains among the 
Greeks: Taygetus, Lycaeus, Parnassus, Olympus, 
Pelion, Ossa; and in Thrace: Haemus, Rhodope, 
Dunax; and he says it is possible for people who 
are unencumbered to ascend any one of these 
mountains on the same day almost, and also to go 
around any one of them on the same day, whereas 
one cannot ascend the Alps even in five days; and 
their length is two thousand two hundred stadia,? 
that is, their length at the side, along the plains. 
But he only names four passes over the mountains: 
the pass through the Ligures (the one that is nearest 
the Tyrrhenian Sea), then that through the Taurini, 
which Hannibal crossed, then that through the 
Salassi, and the fourth, that through the Rhaeti,— 
all of them precipitous passes. And as for lakes, he 
says that there are several in the mountains, but that 
only three are large: one of these, Lake Benacus,$ has 
a length of five hundred stadia and a breadth of thirty,’ 
from which flows the Mincius ® River ; the next, Lake 


to the article in Encyc. Brit. s.v. “Hannibal,” by Caspari, 
who inclines to the Mt. Genévre Pass; and to that in Pauly- 
Wissowa Real. Hncyc. s.v. ‘* Hannibal,” by Lenschau, who 
thinks ‘‘probability decidedly favours the Little St. 
Bernard.” § Lago di Garda. 

7 Some MSS. read ‘‘ fifty.” 8 The Mincio. 
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n © é&%s OvepBavos tetpaxociwv, mwAdTos 8é 
otevotépa THs mpoTtepov, eEinat Oé ToTamoVv Tov 
"Adovav' tpitn 6é Adptos+ pijicos éyyvs Tpraxoctov 
octabdiov, mAdTOS 6é TpLaKoVTa,? TroTapov Oé éEinot 
péeyav Tixiwvov' wavtes 5é eis tov Ilddov cuppéovar. 
TOCaUTa Kal Tepl TOY opdv eyomev Aéyery TOV 
"AM rewvar. 


1 The MSS. read Adpiov. 
2 BCI read awevrjxovra (v’ instead of A’). 
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Verbanus,! four hundred in length, and narrower in 
breadth than the former, which sends forth the 
River Addua?; and, third, Lake Larius,? in length 
nearly three hundred stadia, and in breadth thirty,* 
which sends forth a large river, the Ticinus 5; and 
all three rivers flow into the Padus. This, then, is 
what I have to say about the Alpine Mountains. 


1 Lago Maggiore. 2 The Adda. 

5 Polybius, if correctly quoted, has made the mistake of 
exchanging the positions of ‘‘ Larius’’ and ‘‘ Verbanus.” 
Certainly Strabo himself knew that it was from Larius 
(Lago di Como) that the Addua (Adda) flowed (4. 3. 3, 4. 6. 6, 
and 5. 1. 6), and he also knew the course of the Ticinus 
(5.1. 11). Yet Strabo himself (4. 3. 3) blundered greatly in 
making the Addua flow from Mt, Adula. 

4 Some MSS. read ‘‘ fifty.” 5 The Ticino, 
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1. Mera dé THY Urrwpelay TOV vANTEwy a ax THs 
vov ‘IranXias. ol yap Tanra.ol THY Otverpiav éxd- 
Nouv “Irariav, ard Tod LiKeuKod TopOuov méy pt 
TOU Tapavrivov KOATTOU Kal Tob TocerSeovedrou 
Sujxoucay, € eTLKparhaav dé Tovvoma Kal expt THS 
Umwpelas TOV “Adrewy ™povpn, mpocéraBe Oé 
xa THs Auyvorints Ta HEX pL Oddpou TmoTajod 
Kat THS TavTy Oardrrns amo TOV Opt@v TOV Tup- 
pnviray Ka THs ‘lotpias péxype TloAas. etn doa 
& ay tis EUTUX IT aYTAS TOUS TP@TOUs ovopag Bev- 
TAS ‘Iradous peradotvat Kal rois WANT LOX POLS, 
el?” obtws éridoow daBely pexps THs “Pomatov 
eTreKpateias. owe O€ TOTE ap ou per édooav 
‘Popaior Tots Tradv@rais THY icomohuretay, édoke 
Kat Tots évT.os “AXTrEe@y Tardrars kat ‘“Everots 
THY auriy drrovelwae TOMA, Tpocayopevoat Oé 
Kat “Itadiotas twavtas Kal Paopatous, dToLKtas 
T€ TONAGS oTetAal, TAS Mev TMpdTEpoy Tas S 
Uotepov, My ov padsov eltreiy apeivous Erépas. 





1 Gulf of Salerno. 

* “Ligustica” is ‘‘ Liguria” in the broadest sense (see 
4. 6. 3). 3 Gauls. 

4 That is, ‘‘ Veneti.” The spelling in the MSS. is some- 
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1, Arrer the foothills of the Alps comes the 
beginning of what is now Italy. For the ancients 
used to call only Oenotria Italy, although it extended 
from the Strait of Sicily only as far as the Gulfs of 
Tarentum and Poseidonia, but the name of Italy 
prevailed and advanced even as far as the foothills 
of the Alps, and also took in, not only those parts of 
Ligustica? which extend from the boundaries of 
Tyrrhenia as far as the Varus River and the sea 
there, but also those parts of Istria which extend as 
far as Pola. One might guess that it was because 
of their prosperity that the people who were the 
first to be named Italians imparted the name to the 
neighbouring peoples, and then received further 
increments in this way until the time of the Roman 
conquest. At some late time or other after the 
Romans had shared with the Italiotes the equality 
of civic rights, they decided to allow the same 
honour both to the Cisalpine Galatae® and to the 
Heneti,* and to call all of them Italiotes as well as 
Romans, and, further, to send forth many colonies 
amongst them, some earlier and some later, than 
which it is not easy to call any other set of colonies 
better. 


times “‘Heneti” (¢.g. here and in 3. 2, 13), sometimes 
** Kneti” (e.g. inl, 3. 2 and 1. 3. 21). 
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2, “Evi pev ov CXIMATE TUETATAD THY viv 
Tranriav ov pasdziov mepthaBeiy YEW MET PLKDS, Kea 
Tob pacty dpa elves T plry@vov exnerpuevny TT pos 
vorov Kab Yelpepivas avaTords, Kcopupoupévny be 
mpos TH LuKesnG mopOu@, Bdow & Exovcay ras 
Anders: ovyxopioar dé def+ Kal TOV mrEVPaV 
play, THY emt tov Tlop@uov rerevt@car, erubo- 
pévnv o& v7 Tob Tuppnvixod WeNayous. Tpi- 
yovov oé idtws 76 evOurypappov KANEITAL OXIA, 
evratéa dé Kal 3 Bao Kat 7 mAeupa 2 crepipepets 
elo, OOTE, et dnt deity ouyxapel, Tepid Epo- 
ypappou TXNMLATOS Geréov eat THY Baow Kat Thy 
meupar, ovyX@pyTeov 6é cal THY MoFwouy TAVTNS 
THS mrevpas THY él TAS avaTonds. TaAra o ovxX 
ixavas elpynKaow, varoGewevor pay qeupav aro 
Tob puxov TOU “Adpiou pexpe ToD Tlop@ pod Tev- 
pay yep Déyopev THY aryeovtov YPapLENY, aryovtos 
o éoriy bray y pn curved ™pos addyha Ta HeEpn, 
7) Hn émt TONv. vy 66 a amo ~Aptivou é ent THY a dxpav 
THY ‘larvyiav Kal % ard TOD Top@ 0b ent THY 
aurny ax pay maT ONY TL ovyVEvoUCLW. opLotws 8 
exeuy obopeae Kab THY amo TOU puxod rob "Adptou 
Kal THY amo Ths ‘lamvyias: TULTITTOVE AL yap 
ért Tous Tept "A pipeevov Kal Paovevvay TOTOUS 
ryoviay moLodoty, ei oe Te) yoviay, mepupeperay rye 
aEidAoyov. at, & dpa, TOUT av ein pla TAEUPA 


1 Se7, Jones inserts (as in 1. 3. 7, ratra dé de? ; cp. also 
1. 1. 20, éwobéo@u Set). Groskurd, Kramer, Meineke and 
others unnecessarily insert ovyxwpjoa pty oby Sef Thy Bdow 
before the eS gil die of the text. 

h Baows'kat 4 wAeupd, Kramer, for af Bdoers ad af wAevpal ; 
80 ‘ths later. editors. 
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2. Now it is not easy geometrically to outline 
what is now Italy, as a whole, by means of a single 
figure, and yet they } say it is a triangular promontory 
extending towards the south and the winter-risings 
of the sun, with its vertex at the Strait of Sicily, 
and with the Alps as its base. I must concede also ? 
one of the sides, namely, that which ends at the 
strait and is washed by the Tyrrhenian Sea. But 
“triangle’’ is the specific name for the rectilinear 
figure, whereas in this case both the base and the 
side are curved, so that, if 1 say “I must concede,” 
I must put down both the base and the side as 
belonging to a curved-line figure, and I must concede 
also the slant of this side, namely, the slant towards 
the risings.? But as for the rest of the description 
given by these writers, it is inadequate, because they 
have assumed only a single side extending from the 
recess of the Adriatic to the strait; for by “side”’ 
we mean the line that has no angle, and a line has 
no angle when its parts either do not converge to- 
wards one another or else not much. But the line 
from Ariminum* to the Iapygian Cape and that 
from the strait to the same cape converge very 
much. And the same holds true, I think, with 
the line from the recess of the Adriatic and that 
from Iapygia; for, meeting in the regions round 
about Ariminum and Ravenna, they form an angle, 
or, if not an angle, at least a considerable curve. 
Hence this stretch might perhaps be one side 


1 Among others, Polybius (2, 14), whose account should be 
read in this connection. 
2 That is, in addition to the base. 
° The winter-risings, of course, as previously said. 
4 Now Rimini. 
5 Now Capo di Leuca. 
Z0L 
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) Tapamhous X amo TOD puxod érl THY ‘Taruyiay, 
ovK evdeta: 70 dé Nowrrov To évOévde Em Tov Llop0- 
pov &Adnv av roypagot mAEeupav, ove TAVTNY 
eVOciay. obtw dé TeTpameupoy paddov  Tpt- 
m Neupov gain TLS ay TO oX Hua, Tplyovov 5 ovd- 
on waovy, TY GL KATA PO@MEVOS. Benreov S 
oporoyety STL Tov Gryew LET PNTOV oynuatav ovKt 
evmepirypados 7 * amoboats. 

3. Kara pépos & obTas elm ety Suvarov, 6 ore TOV 
pev “AXrewv mepud epiys n vmoperd éort xa Koh- 
moons, Ta KotNa éexouca éoTpapnpeva mpos THY 
Trariav. Tob dé KoNTOU Ta ev péoa Tpos Tots 
Laraccois é éort, TAO dpa emiaT pop ny dap Paver, 
Ta pev EX pl THs “Oxpas? Kal TOU puxod TOU KATA 
TOV “Adpiay, THO els THY Auyvorseny Tapariav 
Hex pt Tevovas, TOU TOY Auyvou éurropiou, Orrou Ta 
"Amévuiva pn cuvarre. Tats "Adrrec wy, UToKEL- 
Ta & edOvs medLov aktoNoyor, mapto ov TOS Eyov 
TO TAATOS Kal TO LAKOS, TTASLOY ExaTOoV Kal bra Xe- 
Ai@ov: TO 6€ peonpB puvoyv avrod TEU pov KNELETAL 
7H Te TOV “Every maparia Kal tols ‘Arevytyois 
Gpect Tots mepl ‘Apluwov ead’ Aykova Kabjxovar 
TavTa yap apEdueva aro THs Auyvo tunis eis TID 
Tuppyviay euBadnet, oreviy Tapahtav amronet- 
jovTa: elT dvaxwpobvra els. THY pec oyatay Kar 
odryor, émerday yernrat Kara, THY ec arw, eT t~ 
oTpeper T pos &w Kal T pos Tov "Adptapv Ews TOY 
Tept “Api pivor Kab “Aykava TOTOY, ouvamTovTa 
ér evdcias tH Tov ‘“Everav maparia.  pev 


1 obx, after oxnyudrwr, all editors insert, from man. sec. in B. 
2 “Oxpas, Casaubon, for axpas; so the later editors, 
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(I mean the coasting-voyage from the recess to 
Iapygia), though the side would not be straight; 
and the rest of the stretch, thence to the strait, 
might suggest another side, though this side would 
not be straight, either. In this sense one might 
call the figure “four-sided” rather than “ three- 
sided,” but in no sense whatever a “triangle,” 
except by an abuse of the term. It is better, 
however, to confess that the representation of 
non-geometrical figures is not easy to describe. 

3. Taking the parts severally, however, we can 
speak as follows: as for the Alps, their base is 
eurved and gulf-like, with the cavities turned 
towards Italy; the central parts of the gulf are 
near the Salassi,-while the extremities take a turn, 
the one as far as Ocra! and the recess of the 
Adriatic, the other to the Ligurian seaboard as far 
as Genua (the emporium of the Ligures), where the 
Apennine Mountains join the Alps. But immediately 
at the base of the Alps there lies a considerable 
plain, with its length and its breadth about equal, 
namely, two thousand one hundred stadia; its 
southern side is shut in both by the seaboard of 
the Heneti and by those Apennine Mountains which 
reach down to the neighbourhood of Ariminum and 
Ancona; for these mountains, after beginning in 
Liguria, enter Tyrrhenia, leaving only a narrow 
seaboard, and then, withdrawing into the interior 
little by little, when they come to be opposite the 
territory of Pisa, bend towards the east and towards 
the Adriatic until they reach the regions round about 
Ariminum and Ancona, there joining in a straight 
line the seaboard of the Heneti. Cisalpine Celtica, 


1 Mt. Ocra (4. 6. 1] and 4. 6. 10). 
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ovv évtos "AXrrewmv Kertixn tovtows KArélerat Tots 
Spots, Kal éote Tihs pev Taparias TO pefjcos bo ov 
TplLaKoo Lov or adioy ert Tots efaxiaxrrtous pera? 
TOV Opav, pxpov O EMaTTOV TO TAATOS TOV YINLOV.” 
9 Nort © “ITadia orev Kab mapapynens éott, 
Kopupovpévn OryOs, TH pmev mpos Tov ZuKedtKov 
mopOuov TH S& mpds THY “Taruyiav: odiyyouérn 
& éxatépwbev, TH ev b7rd ToD Adpiov tH & bird 
tov Tuppnyixod meddyous. éott & Gmotov TO 
oyna too Adpiov cal Td péyeOos TH Iraria TH 
adopilopévn trois te Arrevvivors bpect kat TH Oa- 
AdTTy éxaTépa péxpt THs larvyias Kal Tov icO wood 
Tov Kata Tov Tapavrivoy kat rov Tlocedomdrny 
KOMTOV' TO TE yap TAaTOS TO péytoToY audotv 
éote Tepl Yedious Kal TpLaKootovs TTadious, TO dé 
pcos éXNatTov ov ToAvY Tay éEaKioxirlov. % 
Noity O éotiv donv Karéyovat Bpérrios cal Aev- 
kavev tives. gyal dé IlorAvBeos, wel pev eivas 
THY Tapartay tTHv do lanuytas wéypt Top0 pod 
Kat Tproxyirioyv orabdioyv, crvkecPar & abtny TO 
DUKEMLKD TWerdyet, wAEovTL 5é Kal TEevTAaKOcioV 
déovoav. Ta bé “Arévyiva dpn ovvdrpavta Tos 
mept Apipivov kal Ayxova Toros Kal adopicavra 

1 werd, before rév dpay (from man. sec. in B and from ko) ; 
so the editors in general. 


2 For yxiAfwv, Kramer (from conj. of Casaubon) writes 
SioxtAlwyw ; so the later editors. 





1 Polybius (2. 14) frankly calls the part of Italy now 
discussed by Strabo a ‘‘triangle,” giving these dimensions: 
‘¢The northern side, formed by the Alps, 2200 stadia; the 
southern, formed by the Apennines, 3600; the base, the 
seaboard of the Adriatic, from Sena to the recess of the gulf, 
more than 2500.”" Strabo, on the other hand, refuses thus 
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accordingly, is shut in by these boundaries; and 
although the length of the seaboard, together with 
that of the mountains, is as much as six thousand 
three hundred stadia,! the breadth is slightly less 
than one thousand.2, The remainder of Italy, how- 
ever, is narrow and elongated, terminating in two 
heads, one at the Sicilian Strait and the other at 
Iapygia ; and it is pinched in on both sides, on one 
by the Adriatic and on the other by the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. The shape and the size of the Adriatic are 
like that part of Italy which is marked off by the 
Apennine Mountains and by both seas as far as 
Iapygia and that isthmus which is between the 
Gulfs of Tarentum and Poseidonia; for the maximum 
breadth of each is about one thousand three 
hundred stadia, and the length not much less than 
six thousand.? The remainder of Italy, however, 
is all the country occupied by the Brettii and certain 
of the Leucani. Polybius* says that, if you go by foot, 
the seaboard from lapygia to the strait is as much 
as three thousand stadia, and that it is washed by 
the Sicilian Sea, but that, if you go by sea, it is as 
much as five hundred stadia short of that. The 
Apennine Mountains, after joining the regions round 
about Ariminum and Ancona, that is, after marking 


to misuse the word ‘‘triangle,” for he conceives of what he 
has previously called ‘‘ the southern side” as curved and 
otherwise irregular. 

* The editors have emended ‘‘one thousand” to “two 
thousand,” in order to make the figures consistent with 
“two thousand one hundred” above. But Strabo is now 
thinking, apparently, of the breadth across the southern 
side (not the northern side at the base of the Alps); that is, 
the breadth of Celtica Cispadana, for which the one thousand 
is a very close estimate. 

3 Cp. 2. 5. 20. 4 34. 11. 
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‘ 7 A 
To TavTHn! ardTos THS Itadias aT Oardtrns él 
/ > 
Odratray éemictpodny AapBaver Tadwv Kal Téuver 
‘ t n 
THY Yopap OrAnv érl pHKos. péype pev On Tevxe- 
/ fel “ 
tiov kat Aeveaven ov TON adiotatat ToD ASdpiou, 
cuvdayra 6¢ Aeveavots éml tiv évrépay OaraTTapv 
, a n 
QTOKNIVEL MANDO, Kal NOLTrOV dia péecwV TOY Aev- 
n~ / 4 A \ \ 
kavav Kal Boettiov dueEvovta TedevTa pos THY 
Aevxotretpav Ths “Pnyivns cadoupéevnv. TtuTwdds 
pev ody elpnrar epi Ths viv “Itadtas amdons 
“ f \ > f ? “ \ 
TadTa* tmepacdpeOa Sé avaraBovtes eitrety tepl 
“ 3 ca " as 
Tav Kal &xacta, Kal mpOtoy Tepl TOY vO Tals 
wv 
AX recy. 
; 
4. "Kore 6€ rediov opddpa evdatuov Kal yewXo- 
/ a > 
dias evedprros Tetorkidpevov. Statped S avo 
, ¢ tO \ nw \ \ b] \ n 
pécov ws 0 IIddos, Kat KadetTat TO ev EvTOS TOU 
II ddov, ro 6é répav’ évrds pty Ooov eat pos Tots 
? / a \ la ial f be ‘ 
Amevyivols dpect Kal TH Auyvotiky, Téepav o€ TO 
NoLTOV. olKElTaL Sé TO peyv OTTO TAV AuyvoTLKOY 
éOvav kal trav Kertixdv, tTév pev év tots épeciv 
oixovvtav tov 8 év tots mediows, TO 8 bro Téy 
Keartov cat “Everav. of pév odv Kedrtol tots itrep- 
r e la! > \ a“ ¢ n ra 
anriots ouoeOvets eiat, wept 58 Tav “Evetoy Sut Td¢ 
éott Aoyos. of wev yap Kal avTovs Phaciw eivast 
“ fo c A 
KerTév arotkous TOY OfMevipoy TapwKEaMLTOY, 
€ ? 3 nn n / > 4 
of © é« Tod Tpwixot Trodguov per Avtnvopos 
A “ n tal , 
cwOhvat Sedpd dact tav éx THs Taddayovias 


1 rain, Corais, for radrys ; so the later editors. 
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off the breadth of Italy there from sea to sea, again 
take a turn, and cut the whole country lengthwise. 
As far, then, as the territory of the Peucetii and 
that of the Leucani they do not recede much from 
the Adriatic, but after joining the territory of the 
Leucani they bend off more towards the other sea 
and then, for the rest of the way, passing throughout 
the centre of the territory of the Leucani and Brettii, 
end at what is called Leucopetra! in the district of 
Rhegium. Thus much, then, I have said about what 
is now Italy, as a whole, in a merely rough-outline 
way, but I shall now go back and try to tell about 
the several parts in detail; and first about the parts 
at the base of the Alps. 

4. This country is a plain that is very rich in soil 
and diversified by fruitful hills. The plain is divided 
almost at its very centre by the Padus; and its parts 
are called, the one Cispadana, the other Trans- 
padana.” Cispadana is all the part that lies next 
to the Apennine Mountains and Liguria, while 
Transpadana is the rest. The latter is inhabited 
by the Ligurian and the Celtic tribes, who live 
partly in the mountains, partly in the plains, whereas 
the former is inhabited by the Celti and Heneti. 
Now these Celti are indeed of the same race as the 
Transalpine Celti, but concerning the Heneti there 
are two different accounts : Some say that the Heneti 
too are colonists of those Celti of like name? who 
live on the ocean-coast; while others say that 
certain of the Heneti of Paphlagonia 4 escaped hither 
with Antenor from the Trojan war, and, as testimony 


* Literally, ‘‘ White Rock” ; now Capo dell’ Armi. 
* Gallia Cispadana and Gallia Transpadana. 
3 See 4, 4. 1. * Op. 3. 2.13 and 5. 1. 1. 
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‘Everday tivas, paptipsov 8& rovtou mpodéportas 
THY Tept Tas trmotpodtas éripédecav, 4 voOv pev 
TEhews ExhEXoLTE, TpoTEpoy & éeTLu“aTo Tap avTois 
GTO TOD TWanatod Enrov Tod KaTa TAS HuLoviTiOas 
immous. tovtov 6 Kab”Ounpos péuvntas 


doe ¢ n v4 e / f > f 
e& Everav, d€ev jurovav yévos aypotepawv. 


(Il. 2, 852) 


Kat Atovictos, 6 THs Luxedtas TUpavvos, évTedOev 
TO imt@oTpodiov cuvertiaato Tov AONNTODY vIrTeV, 
@otTe Kal dvona év toils “EXAnow yevécOar Ths 
‘Everurijs ToONrEAasS Kal TohLY YpdvoV EvdoKioat 
TO yévos. 

3 “Arraca pev ov } Yapa Totapols mAnOvEL 
kal Neat, pddsota & 4 Trav ‘“Everov' mpdceote 
dé TavTn Kal Ta THs Oardtrys TAOn. pova yap 
TAUTA TA wépn oxECOY TL THS KAD Huds Oardrrns 
opotoTadel TH MKeavd, Kal raparnatous! éxeive 
ToletTaL TAS Te AuTr@TEs Kal TAS TWAHpmUPpLOaS, 
tb ov TO Tov TOD Tediov AyuVOOAaNaTTNS yiveTas 
peotov. Stwpvks dé cal tapayopaat, xabdrep 7 
Kato XNeyouévn yopa tis Aiytrrou, Suwyérevrat, 
Kal Ta pev avéeruerar Kal yewpyetrat, ta dé Sd- 
mous Exel’ TOY bé TONEWY ai pev vnoiCoveW, ai 
6 é« pépovs KAVGovTar. doav bé brép TSv XOv 
EV TH METOYALG KEivTaL, TOUS ex TOY TOTALOV avd- 
mrovs Gavpactovs éyovo1, pddtota 8 6 I1d8os. 
péylaTos Te yap éote Kal wANpovTaL moddaxts &k 
te duBpov Kal yidvear, dsaxyeopevos 8 eis rodda 


1 gaparAnotovs, the reading of the MSS., Jones restores ; 
against Kramer and the later editors. 
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to this, adduce their devotion to the breeding of 
horses—a devotion which now, indeed, has wholly 
disappeared, although formerly it was prized among 
them, from the fact of their ancient rivalry in 
the matter of producing mares for mule-breeding. 
Homer, too, recalls this fact: “From the land of 
the Heneti, whence the breed of the wild mules.” 
Again, Dionysius,! the tyrant of Sicily, collected his 
stud of prize-horses from here, and consequently 
not only did the fame of the Henetian foal-breeding 
reach the Greeks but the breed itself was held in 
high esteem by them for a long time. 

5. Now this whole country is filled with rivers and 
marshes, but particularly the part that belongs to 
the Heneti. And this part, furthermore, is also 
affected by the behaviour of the sea; for here are 
almost the only parts of Our Sea that behave like 
the ocean, and both the ebb-tides and the flood-tides 
produced here are similar to those of the ocean, 
since by them the greater part of the plain is made 
full of lagoons. But, like what is called Lower 
Egypt, it has been intersected by channels and 
dikes ; and while some parts have been relieved by 
drainage and are being tilled, others afford voyages 
across their waters. Of the cities here, some are 
wholly island, while others are only partly sur- 
rounded by water. As for all the cities that are 
situated above the marshes in the interior, the inland 
voyages afforded thereto by the rivers are wonderful, 
but particularly by the Padus; for not only is it the 
largest of these rivers but it is oftentimes filled by both 
the rains and the snow, although, as the result of 


1 Dionysius the Elder (430-367 z.c.). 
3°99 
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pEpn KaTa TAS exBodas Tudhop TO TTOMe ToLel 
wal duaeia Boros € dor. 48 éuretpia repiyiverat 
Kal TOV XareT oT aT ov. 

6. To pe ov apxaton, BoTrep epny, U vo KerTav 
TEpL@pKEtTO TOV TAELTTOV O TOTALOS. peytora 8 
Hy Tov KerxTav edn Boiot kat “IvcovBpot Kat ot 
TH ‘Popatov more + é& épodou KatahaBovres 
DS evoves pera: Dalarav. TOUTOUS wey oy é&é- 
poerpav U Uo TEpov TENEWS ‘Popaior, Tous 6é Boious 
éEnracay € ék TOV TOTO, petacTayres & eis TOUS 
qepl Tov “lorpov TOTOUS pera Tavpicxwy @KOUV 
mohewoovTes T™ pos Aakovs, € gos draddovto travebvel: 
THY dé XoOpay ovcay THs ‘Tad upisos pendoBorov 
Tots TEpLotKodar Katéditrov. “IvcouBpor dé Kat 
vov clot. Medcvohavoy S eoxov ME 
mwanat pep KOULNv (Gmravtes yap @kovy Koun dav), 
viv & aktohoyov TONY, Tépav Tov IIddouv cuva- 
TTOVC AY TOS rais "Adrrecs. ™Ano tov de kab Ovn- 
pov,” Kal auTn modus peyanrn. ENATTOUS 6 
TOUTWY Borgia Kal Mavrova Kat “Pajryuov * Kab 
K@pov airy O° Ty pev KarouKia eT pia, Topansos 
dé LrpaBov ° Mayvou TaThp kaxwbeicay b1r6 
TOV UTEPKELLEVOY “Pattov TUVBKLTEY™ elta, Taios 
LKitiov Tptoxidtous poo nner" eiTa 0 Oeds 
Kaicap wwevtaxicyidious émicuvexicev, OV ob 


1 For mworé, Xylander reads wéAw; so the other earlier 
editors ; Bernadakis and Vogel approving. 

2 Oifpwy, Kramer, for Bipor ; so the later editors. 

8 Strabo almost certainly wrote Bépyouoy instead of ‘Payioy 
(see footnote on opposite page). 





1 § 4 above. 2 That is, near the Alps. 
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separating into many streams near the outlets, the 
mouth is choked with mud and hard to enter. But 
even the greatest difficulties are overcome by 
experience. 

6. In early times, then, as I was saying,! the 
country round about the Padus was inhabited for 
the most part by the Celti. And the largest tribes 
of the Celti were the Boii, the Insubri, and those 
Senones who, along with the Gaezatae, once seized 
the territory of the Romans. These two peoples, it 
is true, were utterly destroyed by the Romans later 
on, but the Boii were merely driven out of the regions 
they occupied; and after migrating to the regions 
round about the Ister, lived with the Taurisci, 
and carried on war against the Daci until they 
perished, tribe and all—and thus they left their 
country, which was a part of Illyria, to their neigh- 
bours as a pasture-ground for sheep. The Insubri, 
however, are still in existence. They had as me- 
tropolis Mediolanium, which, though long ago only 
a village (for they all used to dwell only in villages), 
is now a notable city; it is across the Padus, and 
almost adjoins the Alps. Near by? is Verona also 
(this, too, a large city), and, smaller than these two, 
the cities of Brixia, Mantua, Regium,? and Comum. 
Comum used to be only a moderate-sized settlement, 
but, after its ill treatment by the Rhaeti who are 
situated above it, Pompey Strabo, father of Pompey 
the Great, settled a Roman colony there; then 
Gaius Scipio added three thousand colonists; 
then the Deified Caesar further settled it with five 


® Regium Lepidum. But Strabo is talking about Trans- 
padana, not Cispadana ; and hence it is almost certain that 
he wrote ‘‘ Bergomum,” not ‘ Regium.” 
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mevtaxooto. Tav “EXdAnvev timipEav ot éripave- 
oTatrou TovTots S€ Kal TrodtTeiay edwxKEe Kal évé- 
/ 
ypavrev avtovs eS Tos GUVOLKOUS' Ov peévToL 
OKNTAV AUTOOL, ANAG Kal TOUVOM"A Ye TO KTiC LATE 
éxetvor KaTéXttrov: Neokapira: yap éxrAnOnoap 
atravtes, TouTO Sé peOepunvevOev NoBovpx@povp 
wn 7 
éyeTar. éyyds .6€ ToD ywpiov TovToU Aimy 
n ¢ ? 
Adptos Kadoupévn mrnpot 8 avthy o ’Aédovas 
f > > %He/ , \ / \ \ \ 
motauos: eit éEinawy eis Tov IIddov. tas dé wnyas 
7 3 a 3 f 7 ev \ ¢¢ “A 
érynxev év TO Adovra pet, Orrov Kal o ‘Phvos. 

7. Adras wey odv TOAD Urrép TOY EXOY OKNVTAL, 
TAnciov dé To Ilaraoviov, macdv apiorn Tov 
TaUTN TOAEMY, H YE VEewoTL NEyeTaL TLmnoacbat 
mevtakoatous (imixovs avopas, Kal TO madacov bé 
Eoterre Owdexa pupiadas otpatias. Snrol bé xal 

ww fant Lal \ 
TO TAHOOS THs TeuTOMevns KATAaTKEUTS eis THY 
‘Pp , >’ 93 4 lal 7X \ 3 AF 

Opn kar éumopiay, Tov Te GAY Kal écOFTOS 
TavrobanHns, THV evavopiay THs ToAEwWS KaL THY 
evTeyviav. yer O€ Oardtrns dvdmAovy ToTaL@ 
51a TOY ELOVv hepopév@ otadiwoy mevTHKovTAa Kal 

¢ 3 / / “~ 3 6¢ \ 

dtaKkociov é« ALpwévos weyarou’ Kadelras Oo oO NLnY 
Meddakos suovipws TO TroTayd. év dé TOlS Erect 

4 4 9 ¢ , \ 7 \ 
peyiotn pév éote “Paovevva, Evrotrayns 6An Kal 
Sedpputos, yedvpars Kalb rropOpueiors odevomévn. 
Séyetat & ot prxpov Ths Oardrrns pépos év tats 
TAHLpUpPLoLY, Bote Kal VO TOUTaV Kalb Urs ToTA- 


Siamienamaeed 


1 Strabo seems to mean the last census (14 a.p.) in the 
reign of Augustus. The number of citizens at this census, 
according to the Monumentum Ancyranum, was 4,037,000. 
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thousand, among whom the five hundred Greeks 
were the most notable; and to these latter he 
not only gave the rights of citizenship but also 
enrolled them among the colonists. The Greeks 
did not, however, take up their abode there, though 
they at least left to the settlement the name; for 
the colonists were, asa whole, called “ Neo-Comitae ” 
—that is, if interpreted in Latin, “ Novum Comum.” 
Near this place is what is called Lake Larius; it 
is fed by the River Addua. The river then issues 
forth from the lake into the Padus; it has its 
original sources, however, in Mount Adula, in which 
also the Rhenus has its sources. 

7. These cities, then, are situated considerably 
above the marshes; and near them is Patavium, the 
best of all the cities in that part of the country, 
since this city by recent census,! so it is said, had 
five hundred knights, and, besides, in ancient times 
used to send forth an army of one hundred and 
twenty thousand. And the quantities of manu- 
factured goods which Patavium sends to Rome to 
market—clothing of all sorts and many other things— 
show what a goodly store of men it has and how 
skilled they arein the arts. Patavium offers an inland 
voyage from the sea by a river which runs through 
the marshes, two hundred and fifty stadia from a 
large harbour; the harbour, like the river, is called 
Medoacus. The largest city in the marshes, however, 
is Ravenna, a city built entirely of wood 2 and coursed 
by rivers, and it is provided with thoroughfares by 
means of bridges and ferries. At the tides the city 
receives no small portion of the sea, so that, since 


* Possibly Strabo means simply ‘‘ built on piles” ; but see 
Encyc. Brit. (1911) under ** Ravenna,” p. 925. 
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pe@v execu opevor * TO BopBopades Tay iarat THY 
dvoaepiay. olTws your Dycervov efyracras TO 
xepiov @ore évTavoa TOUS povoudxous T pepe 
Kaul yupyatew améderEav ot Hye Loves, éore pev 
oy Ka TOUTO Oaupacrov Tov évOdoe, TO ev Eee 
TOUS dépas aBraPeis Elva, Kadam ep Kat év 
‘AreEavdpeig TH mwpos AtytrTe Tob Bépous 7% 
Mn THY poxOnplay amroBannet Oud THY avaBacw 
Tob Trorapuod Kal TOV TOV TEAUATOY adavic Lor, 
GNAG Kal TO rept THY dmedov mabos Gavpatew 
afvov, pve fey yap avTnY Ta ENN Kab TTotet TAXD 
Kal TONY am odtSobcay KapTroy, pletperar 6é ép 
erect TéeTAPOLW i} TEVTE, €ott O€ Kal TO “Adrevov 
éy €det, Tapan hao cov exov TH Paovévyy THY Deo. 
peTakv Oé Bobrpiov THs ‘Paovévyns Toho pa Kab 7 
Liiva, voy pwev Kwopiov, mana 6€ “EAAnvis trons 
évdo£os. Onaavpos yoov é Aerdots Lriveray 
SetxvuTal, Kal TANNA LoTOpEtTaL mrepl aura, WS 
adaccoKxparnsavray. dacl b€ kal emt Oaracon 
vmdpeau, vov ©” éotiv év pecoyaia Td Xwptov Tepe 
évevnxovTa THs Oardoons oradious d aréyov. Kal 
» ‘“Paovevva be Oetrarav elpnrar xticopa: ov 
pepovres dé Tas tov Tuppnvav EBpes | edeEavTo 
ExOVTES TOV ‘Op piKy Twas, ot Kal yov eXouct 
THY TOW, avTOL & areyeopnoay em olKoV. avTat 


1 exxrvCduevov, Corais, for eloxav(éuerov; so the later 
editors. 





1 Lake Mareotis (now Mariout); see 17. 1. 7. 

2 The remains of numerous treasuries, 1 2. e. smal] temple-like 
treasure-houses, are still to be seen at Delphi. Different 
cities, nations, and princes built them as repositories for their 
offerings to the god. For an excellent drawing of the sacred 
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the filthis all washed out by these as well as by the 
rivers, the city is relieved of foul air. At any rate, 
the place has been found to be so healthful that 
the rulers have given orders to feed and train the 
gladiators there. Now this is indeed one of the 
marvellous things at Ravenna, I mean the fact that 
the air in a marsh is harmless (compare the Egyptian 
Alexandria, where, in summer, the lake! loses its 
baneful qualities by reason of the overflow of the Nile 
and the disappearance of the standing waters), but 
the behaviour of the vine is also a thing fit to marvel 
at; for although the marshes support it and make 
it yield fruit quickly and in great quantities, it dies 
within four or five years. Altinum too is in a marsh, 
for the position it occupies is similar to that of 
Ravenna. Between the two cities is Butrium, a town 
belonging to Ravenna, and also Spina, which though 
now only a small village, long ago was a Greek city 
of repute. At any rate, a treasury 2 of the Spinitae is 
to be seen at Delphi; and everything else that history 
tells about them shows that they were once masters 
of the sea. Moreover, it is said that Spina was once 
situated by the sea, although at the present time the 
place is in the interior, about ninety stadia distant 
from the sea. Furthermore, it has been said that 
Ravenna was founded by the Thessalians ; but since 
they could not bear the wanton outrages of the 
Tyrrhenians, they voluntarily took in some of the 
Ombrici,? which latter still now hold the city, 
whereas the Thessalians themselves returned home. 


precinct, showing the result of the French excavations (1892- 
1897), see Frazer’s Pausanias, vol. V, opposite p. 258. 

%’ The ‘“‘Umbri” of Roman history. See end of § 10 
following. 
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pev ody émt WAéov TepLexovTat Tots Edeolv, Bote 
Kah Kroteo Oat. 

8. “Orerépytov? 88 cat Koveopsia® cat’ Arpia® 
wal Ovsxeria Kal ahra ToLAdTA Toho WaT La, ATTOV 
pev imo TOY EMdY évoxrelTat, puxpots S avdamnous 
mpos THY OddNaTTAY CUVAT TAL. THY o "Ar play 
emipaviy yever Oa TONY paciv, ap’ HS eal TOU- 
VOMa TO KONTO yever Bat TO ‘ASpig, jurKpay pera 
becw raBév. "AKuMpia §, ayrep pamaoTa Th 
HUX@ mryovdset, KTIO Ma pev eoTe ‘Popatov, 
emeTerxia Gey TOlS UrrepKerpevors BapBapos, ava- 
Tevr at dé ohedor Kata TOV Naticova TOT OLMLOV 
él mXELous i eEnxovta, oTadiouvs. avetrar & 
éumoptov® ois mepl TOV “lorpov TOV ‘Trrupiav 
eOvere’ Kopitovar & ovros pev Ta éx Jararrns, 
Kab oivov ert Evdivev midov cppapagars ava- 
Oéytes Kal EXatov, éxeivor & avbparroba kai BooKkn- 
pata Kal déppara. eco & éotl Tav ‘Evericav 
opav 7 Axudnia. Scopifovras dé TOTAMD peovre 
amo tov “Adriav open, avaT Nouv exovre Kab 
Staxociwy oradimy éri toils yediows eis Nwpniav 

1 °Omirépyiov, Corais, for "Emirépmioy ; so the later editors. 

2 Kwvxopdla, Siebenkees {from con]. of Cluverius), for épita; 
so the later editors. 3 *Arpla, all editors, for ’A8pfa. 

& For wAefous # several editors, including Meineke, wrongly 
read mAelorous. 


5 After éumdpiov Groskurd, Meineke, and others insert ro?s 
re Everots nal; a tempting but unnecessary emendation. 


1 The Greek word for ‘‘ Adriatic” is merely ‘‘ Adrias.” 

2 So Pliny (3. 20). 

8 Pliny (3. 22) placed Aquileia fifteen miles from the sea. 
The distance to-day to the ruins of the old Aquileia is seven 
miles. The Natiso (Natisone) appears to have changed its 
lower course since Strabo’s time. 
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These cities, then, are for the most part surrounded 
by the marshes, and hence subject to inundations. 

8. But Opitergium, Concordia, Atria, Vicetia, and 
other small towns like them are less hemmed in by 
the marshes, though they are connected with the 
sea by small waterways. It is said that Atria was 
once an illustrious city, and that the Adriatic + Gulf 
got its name therefrom, with only a slight change in 
the spelling.? Aquileia, which is nearest of all to 
the recess of the Gulf, was founded by the Romans 
as a fortress against the barbarians who were situated 
above it; and there is an inland voyage thither for 
merchant-vessels, by way of the River Natiso, for a 
distance of more than sixty stadia. Aquileia has 
been given over as an emporium for those tribes of 
the Illyrians that live near the Ister;* the latter 
load on wagons and carry inland the products of 
the sea, and wine stored in wooden jars,® and also 
olive-oil, whereas the former ® get in exchange slaves, 
cattle, and hides. But Aquileia is outside the 
boundaries of the Heneti. The boundary between 
the two peoples is marked by a river flowing from 
the Alps,’ which affords an inland voyage of as much 
as twelve hundred stadia to the city of Noreia,§ near 


“ Cp. 4. 6. 10 and 7. 5. 2. 

5 In 5. 1. 12 Strabo speaks of wooden jars “larger than 
houses,” 

® By ‘‘the former,” Strabo refers of course to the in- 
habitants, not only of Aquileia, but of the various towns 
(named and unnamed above) about the recess of the Adriatic. 

* It is impossible to say what river Strabo had in mind, 
whether the Isonzo, or the Tagliamento, or the Sile, or the 
Piave, or what; but no river of to-day answers the con- 
ditions. 

® Now Neumarkt, in the duchy of Styria, Austria. 
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moAtv, mept Nv Uvatos KdpBov cup Barov Kip- 
Bpots ovdev Erpakev. eyes 5é o TOTS odT0s 
XpvoroTrvaLa evpuy Kal oLdnpoupycia. év avTo@ 
6é 7 px Too “ASpiov Kal tepov Tov AsopriSous 
éorly aEvov HUN ENS, TO Tipavov epeva yap yee 
Kab adoos ExT PETES Kal wynyas énrra moriwou * 
datos evOvs eis tHv Oddaccav éxmimTovTos, 
TWrAaTEL Kar Babel TOTAUG. TlorAvBtos o elpnne 
wa pias Tas aac Gr pupod voaros, Kal 67 Kal 
TOUS eux wplous mnyny Kab pntépa ths Oardrtrys 
ovouatery TOV TOTOV. Tocesdesvios 6é dnote TroTa- 
pov TOV Tipavov éx Trav opay pepopevoy Karam 
Tel els BépeBpov, €i0” vrro 1S evexOevra mept 
Exar ov Kal Tptaxovta aotadiovs éml tH OardtTy 
THY éxBodyv Tovetc Oar, 

9. Ths dé Tob Avopndous duvacteias tept Thy 
Oddarray Tavrny ai Te Acopjderoe vo ot papTupla 
Ka Ta rept Aauvious Kal Td "Apyos TO “Ineov 
lo Topoupeva meph ov épobpev ep’ Ooo 7 pos 
ioroplay XPNTLLOY, TH O€ TONG TOV prdevopevay 
7) KaTrepeua pevov adddws éay el, olov Ta Tept 
Patborra Kal Tas ‘HAidoas Tas dm avyetpoupevas 
mept Tov Hpsdavov tov undapov vas évTa, TANoLoV 
b€ TOU Tdéou Aeyouevon, Kab Tas "Hrextpidas 
yncous Tas mpd Tod IIlddouv Kal pereaypioas éy 


' 1 rorfuov, Xylander, for roraufou (as in 5. 4. 5 and 5. 4. 13); 
so most of the editors. 





1113 8.0. Livy (Zpit. 63) says ‘‘ Carbo and his army were 
routed.” 

2 Strabo is now speaking of ‘‘recess” in its most specific 
sense—the inmost recess in the general recess of the Adriatic. 

3 The Timavi Fons (now the Timavo). 

4 Now Arpino. 5 6. 3. 9 
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which Gnaeus Carbo clashed to no effect with the 
Cimbri.1 This region has places that are naturally 
well-suited to gold-washing, and has also iron-works. 
And in the very recess of the Adriatic 2 there is also 
a temple of Diomedes that is worth recording, “ the 
Timavum ”’ ; for it has a harbour, and a magnificent 
precinct, and seven fountains of potable waters which 
immediately empty into the sea in one broad, deep 
river. According to Polybius, all the fountains 
except one are of salt water, and, what is more, the 
natives call the place the source and mother of the 
sea. But Poseidonius says that a river, the Timavus, 
runs out of the mountains, falls down into a chasm, 
and then, after running underground about a hundred 
and thirty stadia, makes its exit near the sea. 

9. As for the dominion of Diomedes in the 
neighbourhood of this sea, not only the “ Islands 
of Diomedes” bear witness thereto, but also the 
historical accounts of the Daunii and Argos Hippium,' 
which I shall relate 5 insofar as they may be historic- 
ally useful; but I must disregard most of the 
mythical or false stories, as, for example, the stories 
of Phaethon, and of the Heliades that were changed 
into poplar-trees near the Eridanus (the Eridanus 
that exists nowhere on earth, although it is spoken of 
as near the Padus),® and of the Electrides Islands 
that lie off the Padus,’ and of the guinea-fowls on 


S Cp. the reference to the Attic Eridanus in 9. 1. 19. 

7 In Hesiod (Fr. 199 [220], Rzach) Eridanus is the river- 
god on the banks of whose river were quantities of amber 
(‘‘Electrum”). Later on, since amber was found at the 
mouth of the Po, the ‘‘ Amber (Electrides) Islands” were 
placed there (see Pliny 3. 30). In Greek mythology Phaethon 
was thrown from the chariot of the Sun into Eridanus, and 
his sisters (the Heliades) who had yoked the chariot were 
metamorphosed into poplars, and their tears into amber. 
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avtaiss ovdé yap TovTwy ovdev éativ év Tots 
tomas. T® S€ Atoundes mapa tots “Everots dro- 
Sederypévat tives toTopovvTas Timal’ Kal yap 
Pveras NevKds trmos avTe, Kal dvo addon TO pév 
“Hpas "Apyeias Seixvutat, To & ’Aptéusdos Ai- 
Tw@AdLO0S. mpocpubevovat O', MS EiKOS, TO eV TOLS 
droest TovTOLS HyepovcOas Ta Onpia Kal AvKOLS 
éXadous cuvayedalerOa:, mpocidvTav oe THY 
avOporrev Kal Kkataovtov dvéyecOar, tra Sé 
Stwxopeva vrd THY KUVaV, éTeday Katadvyy 
Seipo, pnxére Si@xecOat. act oé Tia TaY Tavu, 
yu@ptCopevov ws eln hiréyyuos Kat oxwTTOMEvov 
él TOUT@, TapaTUXeElY KUUNYyeTaLs AVKOY eV TOtS 
Suxtvots éyouow* eirovtay Sé Kata Taidy, & 
éyyudrat tov AUKov, éf @te Tas Enpias as 
elpyactat Starvoewv, apyoav avtov éx ToY 
Aivav, ouoroynaar’ adbeOévra dé Tov AVKOD UTTeV 
ayéxny amTeXaoavTa akauTnpldo TeV iKavny Tpoc- 
ayayety mpos tov TOD dereyytou otabudv' Tov 
& amokaBovra Thy xapw KavTnpidoas Te Tas 
immous AvKoY, Kal KANOHVaL AUKOdSpOUS, TAXeEL 
paAXOV  KadArEL Stahepovoas’ Tovs 8 am’ éxeivou 
SiadeEapévous TO TE KavTHptov duraEat Kal 
Tovvoua TH yéver Tov tamwv, Gos 5&8 Tohoas 
Oyrerav pr eEarrorplody, iva pévot Tapa povots 
TO ryynotoy yévos, évddEou ryevopévns évOévde 
immeas. vuvi dé, doTep paper, Taca éxréNoLTrEv 


1 ywwpi(duevov, Kramer, for yrwpiCouévwy; so the later 
editors. 





1 Op. 1, 2. 15, on the addition of mythical elements. 
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them ; for not one of these things is in that region, 
either. It is an historical fact, however, that among 
the Heneti certain honours have been decreed to 
Diomedes ; and, indeed, a white horse is still sacrificed 
to him, and two precincts are still to be seen—one 
of them sacred to the Argive Hera and the other to 
the Aetolian Artemis. But some mythical elements, 
of course, have been added:1! namely, that in these 
sacred precincts the wild animals become tame, and 
deer herd with wolves, and they allow the people to 
approach and caress them, and any that are being 
pursued by dogs are no longer pursued when they 
have taken refuge here. And it is said that one of 
the prominent men, who was known for his fondness 
for giving bail for people and was twitted for this, 
fell in with some hunters who had a wolf in their 
nets, and, upon their saying in jest that if he would 
give bail for the wolf, and agree to settle all the 
damage the wolf should do, they would set the wolf 
free from the toils, he agreed to the proposal ; and the 
wolf, when set free, drove off a considerable herd of 
unbranded horses and brought them to the steading 
of the man who was fond of giving bail; and the 
man who received the favour not only branded all 
the mares with a wolf, but also called them the “ wolf- 
breed ’’—mares exceptional for speed rather than 
beauty; and his successors kept not only the brand 
but also the name for the breed of the horses, and 
made it a custom not to sell a mare to outsiders, in 
order that the genuine breed might remain in their 
family alone, since horses of that breed had become 
famous. But, at the present time, as I was saying,? 
the practice of horse-breeding has wholly disappeared. 


2 § 4 above. 
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¢ / Ld \ de ss Ti ¢ a“ 
4 ToLavTn doxnots. peta d€ TO Tivavoy ) Tadv 
I &\ 
"lotplov éorl raparia wéxyps Todas, ) mpocKertas 
a , ; bs 
th Iraria. petakd b€ dpovptov Tepyéote, Axv- 
Anlas Suéyov éxaTov Kal dydoyjKovta atadious. 
¢ \ / iv \ 3 f 5 “ 
» 6¢ Iloda idputar péev ev KOXKT@ Dtpevoetdel, 
b 
vycidia éyovtTe evopua Kat eveapTa’ KTiopa 6 
a“ n \ 
éotiv apyaiov Koryov tev érl tiv Mrydeay 
a / 
éxtreppbevtav, StapaprovTwy oé THS Tpadkews Kat 
a / \ 
KaTayvovTov éavTov huynv' 7d Kev puyadov pév 
” , > \ 
éviatrot Tpatxos (as Kadndiuayos elpnnev), atap 
a“ \ \ / 
Kelvov yAXooo ovounve Ilodas. Ta ev 67 wépay 
fa! ; , vA ‘Ez \ / \ ae i 
rob Ilddou ywpia ot te “Evetot vepovtat Kat ot 
, a n / 
péypt Tlonas, brrép 6é€ tév ‘Everoy Kdpvor kat 
/ / 
Kevoydvor nat Meddaxos nal SvuBpor* dv ot 
a / n r 
pev troréutos Tots “Pwpators vripEav, Kevopavor 
an bl 
dé cal “Everol cuveudyouy cat apo ris AvviBa 
otpatelas, yvixa Botovs cal vuBpovs? érro- 
AELOUY, KAL ETA TADTA. 

10. Or & évrés tod Iiddou Karéyovor pty 
admacav bonv éyeuxdodvtar ta “Arrévuwwa spn 
\ \ 4 T , \ rn s / 
mpos Ta Adria péype Vevovas kat Trav ZaPatov. 
Kateryov 5& Boiot cal Alyves nal Leévoves cal 
¢ ‘ / a \ oh > ? 
Tavfarat To wréov tTav b€ Botwy é£erXabévTar, 


1 After of Kramer inserts “Iorpioc; so the later editors. 

2 For SvuBpor and SvuBpovs Corais reads “IvcovBpo: and 
*IvoovBpous ; and in § 12 following, for SvuBpwr, "IvcotBpwy ; 
Meineke following. ‘‘“IvoovBpoi,” the last word in § 10 
following, seems to indicate that the ‘‘Symbri” are to be 
identified with the ‘‘ Insubri.” 





1 See 1. 2. 39, where the quotation is more complete. 
* The ‘‘Symbri” are here twice referred to, and once in 
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After the Timavum comes the seaboard of the Istrii 
as far as Pola, which belongs to Italy. Between the 
Timavum and Pola lies the stronghold of Tergeste, at 
a distance of one hundred and eighty stadia from 
Aquileia. As for Pola, it is situated in a harbour- 
like gulf which has isles with good mooring-places 
and with fruitful soil; it was founded in early times 
by those Colchians who were sent forth in quest of 
Medea, but failed in their undertaking and thus 
condemned themselves to exile: “ which a Greek 
would call ‘the city of the exiles,” as Callimachus 
has said, “ but their tongue hath named it Polae.” } 
The Transpadane districts, then, are occupied both 
by the Heneti and by the peoples who extend as far 
as Pola; and, above the Heneti, by the Carni, the 
Cenomani, the Medoaci, and the Symbri;? of these 
peoples, some were once enemies of the Romans, but 
the Cenomani and the Heneti used to help the 
Romans in their battles, not only before the campaign 
of Hannibal (I mean when the Romans were making 
war upon the Boii and the Symbri), but thereafter as 
well. 

10. But the Cispadane peoples occupy all that 
country which is encircled by the Apennine Mountains 
towards the Alps as far as Genua and Sabata.3 The 
greater part of the country used to be occupied 
by the Boii, Ligures, Senones, and Gaezatae; but 
since the Boii have been driven out, and since both 


§ 12 following; but such a people is otherwise unknown. 
Two of the editors emend in each case to ‘‘ Insubri.” 

® That is, the arc described by the Apennines, in their 
stretch from the region of Ariminum and Ancona as far as 
Genua and Vada Sabatorum (ep. 4. 6. 1, 5. 1. 3), together 
with the Po, enclose Gallia Cispadana. 
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apaviaPevTov 6é kal TeV Pafarav Kat Levovov, 
elrrer at Td Auyvotixa pora Kal Tov Popatov 
aut aotxiat. Tots 8é ‘Pepaiors GVAPELLKT AL Kal 
TO TOV ‘Op Bpicdv piron, EoTL oy Gqrov Kab Tup- 
pyvav radra yap dppoo Ta e0vn ™po THS TOV 
‘Popatov emi m€Ov avEncens eye TUVaL pos 
adda. mept Tpwrelov dpurhay, Kab Léoov éxovra 
TOV Ti pep TOTAMOD padias émidvé Bavov ana) 
ows. Kal el TOU TLVAS ext paretas em OLovYTO em 
GrrXoust of ETEpol, Ko Tots erépous Epis Av jun 
dmoheim ec Bau THS els TOVS AVTOVS TOTFOUS é£05ou" 
Kal on Kal Tey ‘Tuppnvav OTELAAVTOV oTpaTLay 
els TOUS mept TOV Ildadov BapBdpous Kat ™pa- 
Edvrwv ev, TAXD dé Tay éxtrecovT@y Ota THY 
Tpupny, € emer Tpatevaay ol erEpot Tots éxBarovow' 
eit’ éx dvadoxis Tay Torey aphio Bnrobyres 
Tohdas TOY KATOLKLOY TAS peV Tuppnvixas 
eroinaar, Tas & OpBpteas, mTAeLous dé TeV 
‘Op Bpindy,? eyyuTepo yap Ho ay. ot 6é “Pwpaion, 
maparaSovres Kal méurfravres €TTOLKOUS TONAL 
Yon, ouvepvragav Kab TA TOV T POETOLKNT GY TOY 
Evy. KL VOV ‘Popator pev elo a&TaVTES, OVSEV 
O ATTOv "OpBpor TE TLVES NeyorT aL xat Tuppnvot, 
Kadarep ‘Everol Kat Aiyves Kab "LyoouBpou. 

11. ores & efoly évrds tot Iddou rab mepl 
roy IIddov émipavets daxevtia pev Kat Kpeworn, 


1 daadous (the reading of second hand in B.), for aaahaous; 
so the editors. 
2 The reading of the MASS. is of éyyurépw yap Foay, Sees 
that B omits the of. Meineke, following Kramer, reads of 
and omits ydp. 
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the Gaezatae and the Senones have been annihilated,! 
only the Ligurian tribes and the Roman colonies are 
left. The Romans, however, have been intermingled 
with the stock of the Ombrici and also, in some 
places, with that of the Tyrrheni ;? for both these 
tribes, before the general aggrandizement of the 
Romans, carried on a sort of competition with one 
another for the primacy, and since they had only the 
River Tiber between them could easily cross over 
against one another. And if, as I suppose, one of 
the two peoples went forth on a campaign against a 
third people, the other of the two conceived a con- 
tentious desire not to fail to make an expedition to 
the same places; and so, too, when the Tyrrheni had 
sent forth an army into the midst of the barbarians 
round about the Padus and had fared well, and 
then on account of their luxurious living were quickly 
cast out again, the other of the two made an ex- 
pedition against those who had cast them out; and 
then, in turns, disputing over the places, the two, in 
the case of many of the settlements, made some 
Tyrrhenian and some Ombrican—the greater number, 
however, Ombrican, for the Ombrici were nearer. 
But the Romans, upon taking control and sending 
settlers to many places, helped to preserve also the 
stocks of the earlier settlers. And at the present 
time, although they are all Romans, they are none 
the less called, some “Ombri,” and some “Tyrrheni,” 
as is the case with the Heneti, the Ligures, and the 
Insubri. 

11. There are some famous cities in Cispadana and 
in the neighbourhood of the Padus: first, Placentia 
and Cremona, which are very near each other and 


1 See 5. 1. 6. 2 That is, the Etrusci. 
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\ \ 
TANTLALTATAL KATA METH TOU THY Kwpay, weTakv 
dé TovTay Te Kal’Apspivov Idpya cat Movrivy 
\ 

kat Bovevia mrAnciov dn ‘Paovévyns, nat pixpa 
ToAtcwaTa ava pécov TovTwyv, Sb wv % Eis 
‘Pwpny odas, “Ayxapa,*‘Prjytov Aéridov, Maxpol ? 
Kdprrot, Orou mavyyupis ouvTedettas Kar éTos, 
Ky arepva, Popov Kopryrtov’ Baovevtia bé Kal? 
Katorjva wpds TO Sdre* roraw@ nal Té ‘Pov- 
Bixwve dn ovvarrovet: TO ’Aptuivw. 7d 8é 
"Apimstvov "OpBpav éott xatouxla, cabdreo Kat 

pip ye p 
4 “Paoverva’ déSextar S érroixovs ‘Papatous 
¢ / + be \ "A / x / \ 6 f 
exaTepa. exer de TO Apluivov Aipeva, Kal omedve pov 

> 

motamov. aro Oé Tdaxevtias eis Apiwtvoyv ordo.oe 

ihtoe Tplaxdatot. treo &é Wdaxevtias éml pev 
Dota Cent cena Tas eT I 

by, n fe 
Tous Gpous THs Korriov ys Tixivov év rpideovtTa 
€& pirdiots modus Kal opovupos 6 Tapappéwv 
t 4 n A / 

ToTaLos, cuuBadrwyv TO Idd, cai Kracridcov 
kat Aeptov® nal “Axovarcratiéddas puKxpov ép 
mapoop. ) O evbeta eis”"OnxedXov rapa tov Ildadov 
kat tov Aovpiay motapov, Bapabpwdns 1) todd, 
TreEtous Kal ddXous Exovea ToTamovs, Ov Kal Tov 

1 “Aykapa, Meineke, for “Axapa. 

* Maxpol, Xylander, for Ndxpo.; so the later editors. 

3 xal Kaighva, Corais, for cal ojva; so the later editors. 

4 «@ Sdmt, Meineke, for “Ioan. 

5 Aeprdy, Jones, for Ad@wy (cp. Aeprdy Artemidorus in 


Steph. Byz. s.v.); other editors emend to Aép@wv. Ptole- 
maeus’ spelling is Aeprava (3. 1. 31). 





1 Via Aemilia. 
* A prosperous market-town, which got its name from the 
Macri Campi (‘‘ Lean Plains’’), west of Mutina. 
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are at about the centre of the country; and secondly— 
between these two and Ariminum—Parma, Mutina, 
and Bononia (once in Bononia you are near Ravenna), 
and also some small towns scattered between these 
three which also lie on the road! to Rome— 
I mean Ancara, Regium Lepidum, Macri Campi? 
where a public festival is held every year, Claterna, 
and Forum Cornelium; and then, Faventia and 
Caesena, near the River Sapis and the Rubicon, 
where, at last, you are on the borders of Ariminum.? 
Ariminum is a settlement of the Ombri, just as 
Ravenna is, although each of them has received 
Roman colonists. And Ariminum has a harbour and 
a river of like name.* From Placentia to Ariminum 
the distance is one thousand three hundred stadia. 
Beyond Placentia, towards the boundaries of the land 
of Cottius, there lies, within a distance of thirty-six 
miles from Placentia, the city of Ticinum (and also 
the river of like name> that flows past it and joins 
the Padus), and also, on a road which runs slightly 
to one side, there lie Clastidium, Derton® and Aquae 
Statiellae. But the direct road to Ocelum’ runs 
along the Padus and the River Durias, the greater 
part of it over ravines, since, besides these two, it 
has several other rivers to cross, among which is the 


8 The Greek of this last clause is too concise to be accurate 
and. clear, but the order of the words indicates that Strabo’s 
thought was correct. He thinks of the traveller as first 
reaching Faventia (which is some twenty miles from the 
Sapis) ; then Caesena, which is near (on) the Sapis ; then the 
Rubicon (which is not near Caesena, but some twenty miles 
away), which alone borders on the territory of Ariminum. 

4 The Ariminus, now the Marecchia. 

5 The Ticinus, now the Tessin. 

§ Dertona, now Tortona. * Now Avigliana. 
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Apovevtiav, miriwy éorl mepl éEjKovta. évredbev 
dé én Ta “AXria pn Kab Kerrixn. 

IIpds 6& tots bpecs Tots wtmepKerpevors THs 
Aobvns éotl modus Aodka’ evict 5é€ xwpnddov 
oixovow* evavdpel & Sumas 7 XYwOpa Kal TO oTpa- 
Tl@TiKOY évtTed0ev TO Tréov éeotl Kal TO TOV 
im@mixov TAHOOS, €& OY Kab h cbyKANTOS AaLBdve 
Thy cwvrakuw. gars dé Aeptav? mors a&téXoyos 
KELLEVN KATA peony THv odoyv THY amd Tevovas 
eis Wraxevtiav, éxatépas* dséyouca atadtous 
TeTpaKociovs’ Kata 6é€ TavTnY THY oddov Kal 
"AxovasotatiéAnal, amd 8 Tdaxevtias eis peév 
"A pi. i ' eis 6€ “Paovervay xatdmnov 

piutvov elipntas’ eis $ 
TO [ldd@ dvety jwep@v Kal vuxToy. worv bé Kab 
Ths évtos ToD Ilddou kKartetyeto tmd rr, 
d? av “AvyiBas yarer@s OufrOe, mpoiwy él 
Tuppyviav’ ayn’ averpu€e ta media 6 LKadpos 
Siwpuyas TAwTaS ato TOU IIddou péype Tladpuns 
dyav' xara yap Ildaxevtiay 6 TpeBias cup- 
Barrwv tO dd@ xai Ere wpdrepov adAoL reiovs 
TANpoveL TWEpav TOD pETpLov. OUTOS bé 6 YKadpos 
éoTiy 0 Kal THY Aiwirtay oddv otpecas thy d2a 

1 Aepray, Jones, for Adéwy (see footnote 5, p. 326). 

2 éxarépas, Nylander, for éxarépa; so the later editors. 





1 It is hard to believe that Strabo wrote ‘‘ Druentia ” here, 
for he has already properly placed the source of the Druentia 
beyond Ocelum (see 4. 6. 5 and the footnote). It is not 
unlikely that he wrote ‘‘Durias” (i.¢ Durias Major) 
instead, for the road in question not only crossed the Durias 
Minor, which it followed, but the Durias Major as well. 
Otherwise, he is characterizing the road beyond Ocelum when 
he is supposed to be discussing merely the stretch from 
Ticinum to Ocelum. 
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Druentia,! a distance of about sixty miles.2. And 
this? is where the Alps Mountains and Celtica 4 
begin. 

Near those mountains which lie above Luna is a 
city, Luca, although some of the people here live 
only in villages; nevertheless the country has a 
goodly store of men, and the greater part of the 
soldiery comes from here, and also the majority of 
those men of equestrian rank from whom the 
Senate recruits its ranks. Derton is a considerable 
city, and it is situated about midway of the road 
which runs from Genua to Placentia, being four 
hundred stadia distant from each; and this is the 
road on which Aquae Statiellae is situated. Of the 
distance from Placentia to Ariminum IJ have already 
spoken ; there is also a voyage thence by the Padus 
down to Ravenna which takes two days and nights. 
Now a considerable part of Cispadana too used to be 
covered by marshes (through which Hannibal, on 
his advance against Tyrrhenia, passed only with 
difficulty); but Scaurus® drained the plains by run- 
ning navigable canals from the Padus as far as 
Parma; for near Placentia the Padus is joined by 
the Trebia, as also before that by several other 
rivers, and is thus made excessively full. This 
Scaurus is the man who constructed the Aemilian 


2 Roman miles, of course. But the distance from Ticinum 
to Ocelum is about a hundred miles. Sixty miles is a close 
estimate for the distance from Ticinum to the Durias Major. 
Most of the editors, including Meineke, emend to ‘‘ one 
hundred and sixty.” 


3 Ocelum. * That is, Celtica proper. 
5 Meineke suspects this whole sentence and relegates it 
to the foot of the page. 


6 M. Aemilius Scaurus, lived 163 to about 89 B.c, 
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Tlicav cal Aovvns péypt YaBatwv, KcavrevOev 
Sua. Aeptavos?! darn 8 éatlv Aipsria Sdiadeyo- 
pévn tiv Prapiviav. cvvuTTaTevoay yap aAd)ROLS 
Mdpkos Aémidos Kal dios Prapivios’ Kaedovres 
\ , ¢ \ \ 7 ” > 
dé Alyvas, o pev thy Pramviav éotTpwoev €x 
‘Pouns dia Tuppnvdv cat ris “OpBprxijs péxpe 
TaY Tept "Apiwiwov tommy, 6 5é THY EFAS méexpt 
/ > A 3 ? a \ \ e+ 
Bovevias, caxetOev eis "AxvAniav mapa tas pitas 
Tas tov “AdNrewv éyxuxdrovpevos Ta Ed. Optov 
dé TIS Ywpas TavTys, I évTds Kedtienv Kadod- 
‘ \ \ ’ a f 3 / 
Mev, trpos THY Aotrny Iradiavy to Te “Arrevyivov 
dpos TO bmrép THs Tuppynvias amedédexTo Kal oO 
Alows rrorapds, torepov S5é 6 ‘PovBixev, eis Tov 
-ASpiav éxdiddvtes auporepor. 

12. Tis 8 apetas TOv TOTwY TExpypLov 7 T 
evavopia kal Ta peyéOn TOV TONEWY Kal O TAODTOS, 
ols maow brepBéBrynvrat THY adAnv “Iradiay ot 
TavTyn Popaior. Kab yap 1) yewpyoumevn yi} ToA- 
hous Kat mravrotous éxdéper Kaptrovs, Kab at bras 
TocauTny éyovor Badavoy wor éx TeV evTedOev 
todopBiwv 1) ‘Péun tpépetas TO wrEov. eae OE 

\ f f \ \ > / 
Kal xeyypobopos Stadepovtws Sia TH evvdpiar 
TobTo 5é ALpod péytaTov ea TL AKOS* TpOS ATraVTAS 
yap Katpods dépwv dvréxet, Kat ovdéror’ érthel- 


1 Aepravos, Jones, for A€@wvos (see footnote 5, p. 326). 





1 187 B.C. 
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Way which runs through Pisa and Luna as far’ as 
Sabata and thence through Derton; there is 
another Aemilian Way, however—I mean the one 
which succeeds the Flaminian. For Marcus Lepidus 
and Gaius Flaminius were consuls together!; and, 
upon subjugating the Ligures, the latter constructed 
the Flaminian Way? from Rome through Tyrrhenia 
and Ombrica as far as the regions of Ariminum, and 
the former the succeeding road that runs as far as 
Bononia, and from there, along the base of the Alps, 
thus encircling the marshes, to Aquileia. Now the 
boundary of all this country which we call Cisalpine 
Celtica—I mean the boundary between it and the 
remainder of Italy—was once designated by that 
part of the Apennine Mountains which is beyond 
Tyrrhenia, and also by the River Aesis, but later on 
by the Rubicon ; both these rivers empty into the 
Adriatic. 

12. As for the excellence of the regions, it is 
evidenced by their goodly store of men, the size of 
the cities and their wealth, in all which respects 
the Romans in that part of the world have sur- 
passed the rest of Italy. For not only does the 
tilled land bring forth fruits in large quantities and 
of all sorts, but the forests have acorns in such 
quantities that Rome is fed mainly on the herds of 
swine that come from there. And the yield of 
millet is also exceptional, since the soil is well- 
watered; and millet is the greatest preventive of 
famine, since it withstands every unfavourable 
weather, and can never fail, even though there be 


* But from other accounts this Aemilian Way was built by 
Gaius Flaminius the Elder in 220 B.c. (see Pauly-Wissowa, 
under ‘*Flaminia Via,” p. 2493, and ‘‘ Flaminina,” p. 2502). 
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Tew OvvaTal, KAY TOU AXXOV GiTOUV YyévnTaL od- 
is. ever O€ Kal TeTTOUpyeia Oavyactd. Tod & 
oivou TO TAHO0S pnvvovety of} ai@ot: of EvMwvOL 
yap peifous ol olk@y elot mpochapBdver éé TOND " 
THS TiTT NS evmopia Tpos TO EvKwUNTOD. épéav be 
THY LEV MAAAKHY Ob rept Movtivny tomo Kal Tov 
LKouNravvay TOTA Lov pépover TOU Tag ov Kan- 
AioTnv, THY Se _Tpaxetav a) Auyvotinn Kal i) TOV 
2vpeB pov,” cE 1) iS TO mov THS oiKias * TOV "Ira- 
MaTaV GT EX ETAL, THY dé peony of mept Ia- 
TaovLor, é& Hs ot TATNTES OL ToAUTENEIS Kal 
yavoaror Kab TO ToLoUTOV eloos Tay, audiparrdv 
Té Kal érepouadrov. Ta dé wEeTarra yuvi pev ovux 
opotos evTavba orovbaterar 51a TO AvolTeheaTepa 
iows eivar TH é éy Tots Umeparmious Kerrtots rat 7H 
T8npia, mpotepov &é éorrovddero, érrel Kal ev 
Odepxérrous Xpuowpuxetov ip. ean & éori 
TANTO ‘Teroupoviov, Kal TavTys © KOULNS, apo 
oe evo Tepl TDraKevtiav. aitn péev On ) TpeTN 
pepis THS ‘Itadias péyps dedpo Twepiwdevc Ou. 


JI. 


1; Acurépa 66 heyéoOo 1} » Atyvotixn 4 év avtois 
Tots ’Amevvivors Specs, perato iSpupévyn THs viv 
ANeyGeions Kerrixfis xat tis Tuppnvias, ovdév 


1 of before wi@o., Meineke inserts ; So Muller- Dibner. 
2 On SuuBpwy, see footnote 2, p. 329 
* oixlas, the reading of all the MSS., Jones restores, for 
oixerelas, the reading of Kramer, Corais, and Meineke. 
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scarcity of every other grain. The country has 
wonderful pitch-works, also; and as for the wine, 
the quantity is indicated by the jars, for the wooden 
ones are larger than houses; and the good supply 
of the pitch helps much towards the excellent 
smearing the jars receive. As for wool, the soft 
kind is produced by the regions round Mutina and 
the River Scultenna (the finest wool of all); the 
coarse, by Liguria and the country of the Symbri, 
from which the greater part of the households of 
the Italiotes are clothed; and the medium, by the 
regions round Patavium, from which are made the 
expensive carpets and covers and everything of this 
kind that is woolly either on both sides or only on 
one. But as for the mines, at the present time 
they are not being worked here as seriously as 
before—perhaps on account of the fact that those 
in the country of the Transalpine Celti and in 
Iberia are more profitable!; formerly, however, they 
were seriously worked, for there was a gold mine at 
Vercelli too; Vercelli is a village near Ictumuli 
(this too a village), and both are near Placentia. So 
much, then, for my geographical description of the 
First Portion of Italy. 


II 


1. Ler us call the Second Portion that Liguria? 
which is in the Apennines themselves, situated 
between that Celtica which I have just described and 
Tyrrhenia. It contains nothing worthy of detailed 


1 See 4. 1. 13, 4. 2.1, 4. 6. 7, and 3. 2. 8, 
* Literally, ‘‘ Ligustica” (see 4. 6. 3, and 5. 1. 1). 


4 rjs, after radrys, Corais omits ; so the later editors. 
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éyouoa TEPLNYNTEDS dEtov, wAnv btt Kopin dov 
Cao, Tpayelav yh apodvres kal oKaTTovres, 
paihdov oe Aatopodvres, as once Hocederuos. 
Tpiroe 0 etal ouvexeds TOUTOLS 06 Tuppyvot, Ta 
media € EXOvTES Ta pEXpe Tob roTayod ToD TeBépe- 
60s, Kru lopevor TQ [ev TPOS é@ padora Lépn TO 
TOTAL® LéeY pt THS éxBonijs avToU, KaTa bé Garepa 
TO Tuppyvicd Kak apse mérayer. pel O€ éx 
tov "Amevvivey Opay ) TiBepus, mAnpobtas 8 éx 
TONNOY TOTALOY, PEpos pep Te Ob aUThs pepo- 
pevos TAS Tuppyvias, To © epeths Ssopi lov an 
avTns ™ p@Tov ev THY Op Bprenjr, celta TOUS 2a,Be- 
vous Kat Aativous Tovs mpos Th Poun BEX pL THs 
Tapadias. mapaBeBryvras 86 mas TO TOTAUD 
pev Kal Tots Tuppyvots KaTa TAATOS, aXNHAOLS 83 
Kara pos" avexover 6é mpos Ta Arrévywa don 
Ta Tro Labovra, T@’Adpla mp@ToL pev ot ‘Op Bpe- 
Kol, pera, 88 rovtous SaPivor, TENEUTALOL & of Thy 
Aativyy é EXOVTES, apEdpevot Mayes a0 TOU TOTA- 
pov. 7) pev oby Tav Aativay yopa peTakv KELT OL 
THS TE ad Tov "Ooriwy raparias HEX pL TONES 
Livoerans Kal THS 2aBivys (ra 8 ‘Qari éoTiy 
érriverov Tis ‘Pouns, eis 6 éxdidwoLlv oO TiBepes 
Tap avTHy pues), éxretvetat b6 él pcos HEXpL 
ths Kapravias cal trav Savvitixdv dpav: 1% oe 
LaBivy peragv TOV Aativoy Keira Kal TOV 
‘Ou Bpixdy, exTelveTat dé cal avry ™ pos Ta Yav- 
ViTLKa OPN, Kal padrov ouvdm res tots “Azrevytvos 

tois kata Ovdnortivovs te xal Tlediyvous xal 





1 Umbria. 
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description except that the people live only in vil- 
lages, plowing and digging rough land, or rather, as 
Poseidonius says, quarrying stones. The Third Por- 
tion is contiguous to the Second—I mean the 
country of the Tyrrheni, who hold the plains that 
extend as far as the River Tiber and whose country 
is washed, on its eastern side (generally speaking), 
by the river as far as its mouth, and on the other 
side by the Tyrrhenian and Sardinian Sea. But the 
Tiber flows from the Apennine Mountains, and is 
fed by many rivers; for a part of its course it 
runs through Tyrrhenia itself, and in its course 
thereafter separates from Tyrrhenia, first, Ombrica,! 
then, the country of the Sabini and also that part of 
Latium which is near Rome and extends as far as 
the coastline. These three latter lie approximately 
parallel to the river and Tyrrhenia in their breadth 
and also to one another in their length; and they 
reach up to those parts of the Apennine Mountains 
which closely approach the Adriatic, in this order : 
first, Ombrica, then, after Ombrica, the country of 
the Sabini, and, last, Latium,—all of them beginning 
at the river. Now the country of the Latini lies 
between the coastline that stretches from Ostia as 
far as the city of Sinuessa and the country of the 
Sabini (Ostia is the port-town of the Roman navy— 
the port into which the Tiber, after flowing past 
Rome, empties), although it extends lengthwise as 
far as Campania and the mountains of the Samnitae. 
But the country of the Sabini lies between that of 
the Latini and that of the Ombrici, although it too 
extends to the mountains of the Samnitae, or rather 
it joins that part of the Apennines which is in 
the country of the Vestini, the Peligni, and the 
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Mapcovs: of 6 ‘Op Bpixot péoor (HRY KELVTAL THS 
TE 2aBivns Kab THS Tuppyvias, péeype © “Apiuivov 
cat ‘Paovévyns 7 polacww : umepBadrovtes Ta opm. 
Tuppyvot dé TAavovTas vm’ avTots Tots Opec TOUS 
Teptchelovay &k Ths Asyvorinhs eis Tov ASpian, 
aT THS oixelas apEdpevor Oararrns Kal TOD 
T tBeptsos. Ta Kal &caota bé béEuev, an’ adrav 
TOUTOY dp&apevor. 

2. Or Tuppnvot Tolvuy Tapa TOUS ‘Popaiors 
'Erpotoxoe kal Tobdcxor TporayopevovTas, ot & 
“EdAnves obTas Ovo Mao a avTOvs ato Tov Tup- 
pnvov TOU "“ATv0S, OS pact, TOU oTebAAvTos x 
Avdias émoixous Setpo. emt yap Apod Kal apo- 
plas o “Arus, els Tov amoyovay "Hpakhéous Kal 
‘Opdarns, duety ratdev ¢ dvT@Y, Khajpep Avédov (pay 
KATETXE, TO O€ Tuppnvd tov mrebo cvaoTHoas 
adv ékéorethey. ENOav é TaD Te Yopay ad 
eauToo Tuppnviav exdneEC €, Kat dwoeka oie 
EXTLOED, obKLor iy eTLaT IT as Tdpkova, ad’ 
Tapxwvia TONS, OV OLA THY eK T aLOcov sivectn 
ToMOY yeyervija Oar pubevovor. TOTE [ev oy od’ 
evi TYE LOVE TATTOMEVOL pera loxvor, xpovors 5 
Do repov StarvOnvas 76 TvoTN {La eixos Kal Kata 
TONELS Ovacrac Ojvar Bia tev TANTLOXOPOY elEay- 
Tas ov yap ay Keopay evdatnova aevres Th Oarar- 
TH Kara Ago relay émeDevro, dob 7 pos andra 
Tpamowevoe TEeNaYN, Errel, OTTOV ye TUTTVEVT AILEY, 


1 xpotagiy, Corais, for mpoctarw ; so the later editors. 





4 Cp. 5. 4. 2. 
2 The Tyrrhenian Sea. 
% The Greek spelling is ‘* Tarkunia.” 
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Marsi.1 And the country of the Ombrici lies between 
the country of the Sabini and Tyrrhenia, although it 
extends over the mountains as far as Ariminum and 
Ravenna. And Tyrrhenia, beginning at its proper 
sea2 and the Tiber, ceases at the very foot of those 
mountains which enclose it from Liguria to the 
Adriatic. I shall treat the several parts, however, 
in detail, beginning with the Tyrrheni themselves. 
2. The Tyrrheni, then, are called among the 
Romans “ Etrusci”’ and “ Tusci.” The Greeks, how- 
ever, so the story goes, named them thus after 
Tyrrhenus, the son of Atys, who sent forth colonists 
hither from Lydia: At atime of famine and dearth 
of crops, Atys, one of the descendants of Heracles 
and Omphale, having only two children, by a casting 
of lots detained one of them, Lydus, and, assembling 
the greater part of the people with the other, Tyr- 
rhenus, sent them forth. And when Tyrrhenus 
came, he not only called the country Tyrrhenia after 
himself, but also put Tarco in charge as “ coloniser,” 
and founded twelve cities; Tarco, I say, after whom 
the city of Tarquinia® is named, who, on account of 
his sagacity from boyhood, is said by the myth- 
tellers to have been born with grey hair. Now at 
first the Tyrrheni, since they were subject to the 
orders of only one ruler, were very strong, but in 
later times, it is reasonable to suppose, their united 
government was dissolved, and the Tyrrheni, yield- 
ing to the violence of their neighbours, were 
broken up into separate cities; for otherwise they 
would not have given up a happy land and taken 
to the sea as pirates, different bands turning to 
different parts of the high seas; indeed, in all 
cases where they acted in concert, they were able, 
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ixavol Aoav ove apvvacbat udvov Tovs ériyerpotv- 
Tas avtots,) adda Kal avTemiyepely Kal pwaKpas 
atpatelas totoGat. peta oe THY THS ‘Popuns 
ktiow Anudpartos adixvetrat, Xadv ayov éx Kopiv- 
Oov, nal SeEapévov avtov Tapxumtrav yevvd 
Aoveotpova é& émiywpias yuvatKos.  yevopevos 
dé "Ayewo Mapxio,* 7@ Baoiret tov “Popaior, 
dhiros éBacirevoev ovTos, Kal peT@mvoudcOn Aev- 
kos Tapxuvios IIpioxos, éxdopnoe 8 obv thy 
Tuppnviav cal avros kal 0 Tatip mpdotepov, 6 
bev evrropia, Snutoupy@v Tov cuvaKoroVvEnodyTor 
olxobev, 6 dé Tals éx THs ‘Pduns apoppais. Réye- 
Tat 6¢ Kal 6 OptapBiKos KOcmos Kal UTraTLKOs Kat 
aTROS 6 TOY apxovTav éx TapKuviwy Setpo perte- 
vexyOjvar kal paBdor Kal TerEKELS Kal TddITLYYES 
Kat teporrotial Kal pavTixn Kal povotK? don Snpo- 
cia ypavTat ‘Pwpaior. tovtov & vids Hv o devTe- 
pos Tapxvvios, 0 LovmepBos, domep Kal TeXevTatos 
Bactrevoas é&étrece. Tlopcivas 8, 0 tav Kxrov- 
civev Baotreds, morkews Tuppnvides, Kxatayeu 
avrov émuyerpjcas 8s’ Orrdov, ovxX olos TE Hy, 
KaTadvadpevos THY ExOpay amide hiros pera 
Tins Kal Owpe@y pweyarwv. 

3. Ilept nev ris érridaveias tov Tuppnvar radra 
cal ére Ta Tois Kaperavois mpaylévra’ Kai yap 
Tous éXovTas THY Papnv Tararas cateToNéunoar, 


1 girots, Xylander, for adrovs; so the later editors. 
2 Mapxlw, Corais, for Mdpx@; so the later editors. 





1 Demaratus became the ruler of the city (8. 6, 20). 
2 In the legendary history of Rome, Lucumo was made 
king by the Senate and people in 615 B.c. 
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not only to defend themselves against those who 
attacked them, but also to attack in turn and to 
make long expeditions. But it was after the found- 
ing of Rome that Demaratus arrived, bringing with 
him a host of people from Corinth; and, since he 
was received by the Tarquinians,1 he married a 
native woman, by whom he begot Lucumo. And 
since Lucumo had proved a friend to Ancus Marcius, 
the king of the Romans, he was made king,? and 
his name was changed to Lucius Tarquinius Priscus. 
Be that as it may, he too adorned Tyrrhenia, as his 
father had done before him—the father by means of 
the goodly supply of artisans who had accompanied 
him from home and the son by means of the 
resources supplied by Rome. It is further said that 
the triumphal, and consular, adornment, and, in a 
word, that of all the rulers, was transferred to Rome 
from Tarquinii,? as also fasces, axes, trumpets, sacri- 
ficial rites, divination, and all music publicly used 
by the Romans. This Tarquinius was the father of 
the second Tarquinius, the “Superbus,” who was 
the last of the kings and was banished.‘ Porsinas, 
the king of Clusium,' a Tyrrhenian city, undertook 
to restore him to the throne by force of arms, but 
was unable to do so, although he broke up the 
personal enmity against himself and departed as 
friend, along with honour and large gifts. 

3. Thus much for the lustre of the Tyrrheni. And 
still to be recorded are the achievements of the 
Caeretani:° they defeated in war those Galatae who 


° The same as “ Tarquinia,” 5. 2. 2. 

* 509 B.c. 5 Now Chiusi. 

° Their city was Caere, one of the twelve founded by 
Tyrrhenus. 
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anmtotow émibéwevor Kara YaRivovs, Kal & map’ 
e of ov “Pp f 2 on f v 
éxovTwv éXaBov “Papaior éxeivor N\advpa dxovtas 
adeidovTo: mpos O€ TovTOLS ToOvS KaTapuyorTas 
map avtous éx THS “Pouns ~rwoav Kal 76 d0ava- 
Tov wip Kal Tas THs Eorias tepetas. of pev odv 
¢ tal \ \ , / ia \ 
Pwpatoe dia Tous Tote havrws OvorKxodyTas THY 
TOMY OVY iKaVvOS ATOpVNnoVEdTAaL THY YapLY av- 
Tos Soxotat' odtTeiav yap Sovres ovK avéypa- 
arav eis TOUS TWoALTAaS, GAA Kal TOUS AAXOUS TOUS 
BN METEYOVTAS THS iLoovopias eis Tas SéXTOVS é€a- 
cal \ A 
pilov tas Kapetavov. mapa b€ tots “EAXnow 
0 / ¢ 4 ef & / > O / \ 
evookipnoey ToS avTn Old TE dvdpetay Kal 
n / / 
Sixaiocvvyy’ TeV Te yap AnoTHPLOY améoyeToO, 
Kaitrep Suvayuévn mreio tov, Kat TlvOot rov ’“Ayur- 
/ 
Aatov Karovpevov avéOnxe Onoavpov. “Ayuda 
4 A 
yap ovoudlero TO mpoTepov % viv Karpéa, xal 
a , a 
reyeTat Tedacyay criopa Tov éx Oerrarias advy- 
pevov: tov bé Avddy oimep Tuppnvol petavo- 
pacOnoayv, ériotparevedvtey tots ’“AyuAAaios, 
n f f nm 
Tpoclwov TO Teves TLS érvvOdvero Tovvona THs 
‘a \ n nN 
TOMEWS, TOY O ard TOU Teityous Berraddv Tivos 
a , 
dvti tod amoxpivacOat mpocayopevcavTos avTov 
yaipe, deEduevos Tov otwvoy ot Tuppnvol todrov 
Grovcay THY TOL pEeTwVOLacav. % 6é€ ovTw 
Nappa Kat érihavns words vov tyvy adler povov, 
1 390 B.C. 
2 That is, the right of suffrage, dus suffragii. 
$ Roman citizens themselves, when disfranchised by the 


censor, were enrolled in the Tabulae Caeritum, and hence the 
odium. # Delphi. 5 See 9. 3. 8. 
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had captured Rome,! having attacked them when 
they were in the country of the Sabini on their way 
back, and also took away as booty from the Galatae, 
against their will, what the Romans had willingly 
given them; in addition to this, they saved all who 
fled to them for refuge from Rome, and the immortal 
fire, and the priestesses of Vesta. The Romans, it is 
true, on account of the bad managers which the city 
had at the time, do not seem to have remembered 
the favour of the Caeretani with sufficient gratitude, 
for, although they gave them the right of citizenship, 
they did not enroll them among the citizens, and 
even used to relegate all others who had no share in 
the equal right? to “the Tablets of the Caeretani.” 3 
Among the Greeks, however, this city was in good 
repute both for bravery aud for righteousness; for 
it not only abstained from all piracy, although 
particularly well fitted therefor, but also set up 
at Pytho* what is called ‘‘the treasury® of the 
Agyllaei”’; for what is now Caerea® was formerly 
called Agylla, and is said to have been founded by 
Pelasgi who had come from Thessaly. But when 
those Lydians whose name was changed to Tyrrheni 
marched against the Agyllaei, one of them approached 
the wall and inquired what the name of the city was, 
and when one of the Thessalians on the wall, instead 
of replying to the inquiry, saluted him with a 
“Chaere,” ’? the Tyrrheni accepted the omen, and, on 
capturing the city, changed its name accordingly. 
But the city, once so splendid and illustrious, now 
preserves mere traces of its former self; and the hot 
springs near by, which are called Caeretanian 


6 The proper Latin spelling was ‘‘ Caere.” 
? The regular Greek word of salutation. 
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evavdpel & atths paddov Ta TAnciov Oepud, & 
Kanrovot Katpetrava, da tovs hortovtas Jepatreias 
Vapw. 

4, Tovs dé Terxacyovs, ote wey apyaty te bibdov 
cara Thy “EAAdda tacayv éretodace! cal wars- 
ota tapa Tois AloXedot Tols KaTa& BettaXlap, 
Omoroyovot amravtTes oxedoyv TL. voile Sé dy- 
ow Eqopos 76 avéxadev Apxddas dvtas édécOat 
otpattwrixoy Biov, eis 5é THY adTIY aywyny Tpo- 
TpéTOVTAaS TOANOUS ATATL TOD GVdpaTOS pEeTAdOD- 
vat Kal ToAAHY éeTLbdveray KTHcadAat Kal Tapa 
tots “EXAnot Kab Tapa Tots adXOLS, Tap’ daous 
WoTe Apiypmevos TeTUYHKaTL. Kabyap THs Kpryrnys 
rotKos yeyovacw, os Pyow” Opunpos: Aéyes yoo 
"Odvacedts mpos Inverorny 


drAAn 0 GAXNOV YyA@ooa pemiyuévyn ey pep 
"Ayatol, 

év & ’Eredxpnres peyanrrropes, év 5é Kvdwves, 

Awptées Te tTpryaixes, dtot re Teracyot. 


(Od. 19, 175) 


kal 76 Weraoyixov "Apyos 7 Oertaria rNéyerat, TO 
perakv Tay exBorav Tod IInveod cal ray Oeppo- 
TUAOY Ews THS OpeevAns THs Kata Ilivdov, dia 7d 
érapEa: Tay ToTaL ToUTwY ToUs IleXaayovs. Tov 
te Aia tov Awdwvatov aitos o mointyns dvomates 
Tlexacyixov’ 


Zed dva, Awdovaie, Weracryixé. 


(Zl. 16. 233) 
Todnrot 6€ Kal Ta Hrretpwtixa éOvn Tedaoyina 
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Springs,! have a greater population than it has 
—because of those who visit the Springs for the 
cure.? 

4. As for the Pelasgi, almost all agree, in the first 
place, that some ancient tribe of that name spread 
throughout the whole of Greece, and particularly 
among the Aecolians of Thessaly. Again, Ephorus 
says that he is of the opinion that, since they were 
originally Arcadians, they chose a military life, and 
that, in converting many peoples to the same mode 
of life, they imparted their name to all, and thus 
acquired great glory, not only among the Greeks, but 
also among all other peoples whithersoever they had 
chanced’ to come. For example, they prove to have 
been colonisers of Crete, as Homer says; at any rate, 
Odysseus says to Penelope: “But one tongue with 
others is mixed; there* dwell Achaeans, there 
Cretans of the old stock, proud of heart, there 
Cydonians, and Dorians too, of waving plumes, and 
goodly Pelasgians.” And Thessaly is called “ the 
Pelasgian Argos” (I mean that part of it which lies 
between the outlets of the Peneius River and 
Thermopylae as far as the mountainous country of 
Pindus), on account of the fact that the Pelasgi 
extended their rule over these regions. Further, the 
Dodonaean Zeus is by the poet himself named 
“ Pelasgian” : “ OQ Lord Zeus, Dodonaean, Pelasgian.” 
And many have called also the tribes of Epirus 


1 Now, apparently, Bagni del Sasso. 2 Cp. 5. 2. 9. 
3 Cp. ‘ Pelargi,” p. 347. 4 Crete. 





1 For érerévace, Meineke, following E (which also reads 
TleAagyol, pidoyv apxatoy nal naTa Thy ‘EAAdSa macav), reads 
€TiToAdoay, 
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elpnKac ty, @s> Kal HEX pL debpo emrapEavTa@v Tleda- 
oyous Te TONAOUS Kab Tay poor ovowara 1 Kanré- 
TAVTES, ot Do Tepov an exelvov TONNE Tov eOvav 
eTOVU LG TET OLYKATE Kal yap THY Aéa Bow Iera- 
oryiay elpnKact, Ka Tots év Th Towmads Kinséw 
“Ounpos elpnxe Tovs opeopous Leracryors: 


‘Immo8oos S dye pvrAa Terkacyav é eYXET LLB POD, 
Tov, ob Adpioay éptBodaxa vareTdacKov. 


(ZI. 2. $40) 


7 8 "Edope Tou” é& “A pxadias civat TO bdAOY 
todTo HpEev Haiodos. dyat yap" 


viets éEeyévovto Auxdovos avtiOéoto, 
év wore Tixte IleXacyos. 
(Joc. incert.) 


Aioxbhos & éx ToD Trepl Muxnvas’ ‘Apyous gyolw 
éy “Inérioty H° Aavaict 16 yévos avTayv. Kat THY 
Tedorovyynoov dé Teraoyiav dyaiv’ ‘Egopos Ea 
OFvat, Kat sores d dv Apyerdo dyoly ors 


Aavaos ) TEVTIKOVTE uyaTepay TATNp 
éXOap és “Apyos wena * “Ivayou roku, 


1 For évéuara, Groskurd reads évouacrl; Meineke, é ivoun. 

2 rot, Corais, following no, for ré (ABI), rd (C2); so the 
later editors. 

3 For 4, Meineke reads kal. 

4 The reading of the MSS. is @xnow (Muller-Dubner, Jnd. 
Var. Lect.). All the editors since Xylander, except Corais 
and Du Theil (who read gxncev), real gxto’. Jones reads 
@KNO » 

* Hippothous was the son of ‘‘Lethus Pelasgus” (Iliad 

2. 843, and 17. 288). In 13. 3. 2 Strabo takes Homer, in the 
passage above quoted, to mean Larisa Phryconis, the “Larisa 
near Cyme,” which latter is now Lamurtkeui. On ‘ Larisa 
Phryconis,” see 9. 5. 19. 
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“ Pelasgian,’ because in their opinion the Pelasgi 
extended their rule even as far as that. And, 
further, because many of the heroes were called 
“ Pelasgi”” by name, the people of later times have, 
from those heroes, applied the name to many of the 
tribes; for example, they have called the island of 
Lesbos “ Pelasgia,” and Homer has called “ Pelasgi” 
the people that were neighbours to those Cilicians 
who lived in the Troad: “And Hippothous led 
the tribes of spear-fighting Pelasgi, those Pelasgi 
who inhabited deep-soiled Larissa.””+ But Ephorus’ 
authority for the statement that this race originated 
in Arcadia was Hesiod ; for Hesiod says: “And sons 
were born of god-like Lycaon, who, on a time, was 
begotten by Pelasgus.” Again, Aeschylus, in his 
Supplants,* or else his Danaan Women,’ says that the 
race of the Pelasgi originated in that Argos which is 
round about Mycenae.* And the Peloponnesus too, 
according to Ephorus, was called “ Pelasgia.”5 And 
Euripides too, in his Archelaus,® says: “ Danaus, the 
father of fifty daughters, on coming into Argos,’ 
took up his abode in the city of Inachus,’ and 

2 Hiketides 16 ff. and 250 ff. 

3 The Danaan Women (Danaides) is no longer extant. 

4 That is, the district of Argos, in which Mycenae as well ag 


the city of Argos were situated (see 8. 6. 5-10). 

5 The Peloponnesus was called ‘‘ Argos” as well as 
‘* Pelasgia” (8. 6. 5). 

§ The drchelaus is no longer extant. 

7 Again the district of Argos, elsewhere (8. 6. 8) called 
“* Argeia.” 

® The ‘‘city of Inachus”—so called from Inachus, the first 
king of Argos—was the city of Argos. Bya slight change in 
the Greek most of the editors (see note 4 on opposite page) 
emend ‘‘took up his abode in ” to ‘‘ founded,” presumably on 
the ground that Strabo later says ‘‘Danaus founded the 
acropolis” (Argos) ‘‘of the Argives” (8. 6. 9). 
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STRABO 


TleAacytoras & @vopacpévous TO ply 
Aavaovs xaretobat vopov Gyn av “EXdd8ba. 


(fr, 228, Nauck) 


“4 
"Avrixreldns 6€ rpatous dyciv avtovs Ta Tepl 
Afuvov cat “IpBpov xticat, cab 6 TovTev Tivas 
\ \ ~ b] 4 > / n 
Kat peta Tuppyvod”Arvos eis THY Iradiay cuva- 
A ¢ \ > 7 / t n 
pat. Kat ol tTHv AtOida cuyypawartes taTopotat 
mept Tov IleXacyav, as Kat AOivnoe yevopuévov 
tov IleAacyar,? d:a S€ TO mAavyATas elvat Kal 
dixny dpvéwy éemihortav é ods Eruxe tomovs Ie- 
Napyous tad Tov Arrixayv KrnOfvat. 
“ \ f a \ \ / > f 
5. Tis 6é Tuppnvias ujxos wey 76 péytotop eivat 
dacs THY Tapadiay amo Aovvyns péxpt “Qotiwy 
SioyiAtwv Tov Kal wevtaxociwy cTadiwv, TNATOS 
5é ToD Huicous EXaTTov TO Tpds TOs Speci. els 
pev ovv Ilicas aro Aovyns wrelovs Tay TeTPAKO- 
/ , > , 3 “ > > ? ‘4 
ciwy oTadimy eioiv, evteddev & eis Ovoratéppas 
Staxoatot bySoncovra, marw & évOévee eis Tomi @- 
‘4 e , 3 \ id ? 
yiov Oinkoctot EBSouryKovtTa, éx 6é€ LlomAwviov els 
Kocay éyyts dxtaxdcto., ot 6é éEaxdctol hac. 
TlonrvBtos & ove? etvas rovs wdvtas yYLdLous TpLa- 


1 Meineke relegates the second ray MeAaryay to the foot 
of the page, perhaps rightly. 

2 Iramer inserts ed after obk; so Muller-Dubner. Meineke 
emends efva: to ed nal, perhaps rightly. 





21 Androtion, Philochorus, and others; only fragments of 
their works remain. 

2 “ Atthis” was the old name of Attica, from Atthis, the 
daughter of the mythical king Cranaus (Cp. 9. 1. 18). 

3 Cp. 9. 1. 18 and 9 2. 3. 
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throughout Greece he laid down a law that all 
people hitherto named Pelasgians were to be called 
Danaans.” And again, Anticleides says that they 
were the first to settle the regions round about 
Lemnos and Imbros, and indeed that some of these 
sailed away to Italy with Tyrrhenus the son of Atys. 
And the compilers? of the histories of The Land of 
Althis? give accounts of the Pelasgi, believing that 
the Pelasgi were in fact at Athens too,’ although the 
Pelasgi were by the Attic people called “ Pelargi,” 4 
the compilers add, because they were wanderers and, 
like birds, resorted to those places whither chance 
led them.§ 

5. They say that the maximum length of Tyr- 
rhenia—the coastline from Luna as far as Ostia—is 
about two thousand five hundred stadia, and its 
breadth (I mean its breadth near the mountains °) 
less than half its length. Now from Luna to Pisa 
the distance is more than four hundred stadia; and 
thence to Volaterrae, two hundred and eighty; and 
again, from here to Poplonium, two hundred and 
seventy ; and from Poplonium to Cosa,’ nearly eight 
hundred, though some say six handred. Polybius, 
however, says the total number of stadia® is not so 


* Literally, ‘‘Storks.” 

° Op. 9. 1. 18, where Strabo refers to the Pelasgi as having 
‘*gojourned”’ at Athens. 

° “Near the mountains” is very indefinite, but in § 9 
following Strabo applies the same phrase to the city of 
Arretium, adding that this city ‘‘is farthest of all in the 
interior.” In the present passage, therefore, he clearly means 
that the line of greatest breadth runs to the Apennines near 
Arretium—which is correct. 

* Often called ‘‘Cossa” ; so in § § following. 

8 From Tuna to Cosa, 
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KoaLoUS TpLdKovTa réyer. TovTwV d % pev Aovva 
TOs éoTl Kal Atv, Karodar & of" EXAnves Ders- 
vNs Aopéva Kal TOA. 4 ev OdV TOALS Ov pEeyaAn, 
o 5& AuuHY péytoToOsS Te Kal KaNMOTOS, EV AUTH 
meplexov mrelous ALwévas, ayyiBabets mavtas, 
olov ay ryévorro opuntipiov GaratroKpatTnodyTev 
avdpwareav tocavTys péyv Oardtrns, TorodToV &é 
Ypovov. epixreeTat © 6 Asuny dpeciv tnnrols, 
ag’ dv Ta Teddyn KaToTTeveTas Kal  Lapd@ Kat 
THs RLdvos ExaTépwbev trodv pépos. pérarrAa Oé 
AiGov AevKOD TE KAaL ToLxiiov yAavKiCovTOS TO- 
cavuTa vt éotl Kab TyALKaDTA, movortOous éxd:- 
Sovta TAdKAS Kal OTUAOUS, BoTE TA TAELOTA TOV 
exmpeTT@v épyav tav év TH Papin Kal tais ddrats 
monerw evrevOev Eyer THY yopnyiav: Kal yap 
eveEaywryos éotiv ) ALO0S, TOY pEeTaANOV VirEpKeEl- 
mevav THS Oararrns wAnclov, éx é THs Oararrns 


1 Strabo postpones his estimates of the remaining distances 
(Cosa~Gravisci-Purgi-Ostia), totalling (about) 740 stadia, to 
§ 8 following. Following Groskurd, Meineke unwarrantedly 
indicates a lacuna in the text iminediately after ‘‘some say 
six hundred,” thinking Strabo must have added at that point 
the distance from Cosa to Ostia. Thus he makes the figures 
of Polybius (whose original statement, unfortunately, is now 
lost) apply to the entire distance from Luna to Ostia. But 
by measurement on Kiepert’s wall-map of Ancient Italy, 1330 
stadia proves to be a very close estimate for the distance, 
along the coastal-roads from Luna to Cosa. 

2 ‘That is, ‘‘ Harbour of the Moon” (‘* Moon-Harbour”). 
Cp. ‘‘Harbour of Menestheus” (3. 1. 9) and ‘‘ Harbour of 
Monoecus” (4. 6. 3), each phrase meaning the city as well 
as the harbour. The Gulf of Spezia (its dimensions are 
seven miles by three) is one of the finest harbours in the 
world. It is the chief station of the Italian navy, and has 
at its head a dockyard and arsenal. 
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much as one thousand three hundred and _ thirty.? 
Of these, take first Luna; it is a city and also 
a harbour, and the Greeks call the city as well 
as the harbour “Harbour of Selene.” 2 The city, 
indeed, is not large, but the harbour is both very 
large and very beautiful, since it includes within 
itself several harbours, all of them deep up to the 
very shore,—just such a place as would naturally 
become the naval base of a people who were masters 
of so great a sea for so long a time. And the 
harbour is shut in all round by high mountains, 
from which the high seas are to be seen, as also 
Sardo,®? and a considerable stretch of the shore on 
either side. And the quarries of marble,* both white 
and mottled bluish-grey marble, are so numerous, and 
of such quality (for they yield monolithic slabs and 
columns), that the material for most of the superior 
works of art® in Rome and the rest of the cities are 
supplied therefrom ;® and, indeed, the marble is easy 
to export, since the quarries lie above the sea and 


3 Sardinia. Tozer (Selections, p. 144) thinks Strabo must 
have meant Corsica, since Sardinia is 180 miles distant. 

« Now the quarries of Carrara. 

®* For specific references to Roman ‘‘works of art” in 
stone, see 5. 3. 8. 

° For a full discussion of stones of all kinds, and their 
uses at Rome and elsewhere, see the Natural History of 
Pliny, Book XXXVI. See also W. G. Renwick’s Marble 
and Marble Working (1909), pp. 20 ff. and 69 Dr. J. S. 
Flett. (Zncyc. Brit., s.v. ‘* Marble”) says: “Stone from this 
district was employed in Rome for architectural purposes in 
the time of Augustus, but the finer varieties, adapted to the 
needs of the sculptor, were not discovered until some time 
later.” The best works of Michelangelo and Canova were 
executed in Carrara marble; and the best sculptors of to-day 
prefer to use this particular marble, 
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Stadeyouévou Tod TiBépios thy Kopsdyvs Kab TH 
Evdetay THY eis Tas oixodopas CEAMATOV evduta- 
TOV Kal evunKeaTaTov » Tuppnvia xopyyet THY 
TAELOTHV, TO ToTauD Kardyoura ex TOV opev 
evus. perakd 6é Aodvns Kal Tlions 0 o Maxpas?t 
ear,” @ mépare TIS Tuppnvias Kab THS Auyvore 
Kis KEX pnVTAL Tov curyypagéov moro. Oe 
toa KTLo [ot pep €ore TOY év ehorovyjo@ Iica- 
Tov, ot weta Néoropos ért “INtov otpatevoaytes 
Kata Tov avadtAouv® érravnbynoay, of pév eis TO 
Meramovtiov, of & eis thy Ilecadtiv, drravtes 
TIvrcoz KANOUUEVOL. dvety Oé ToT away KelTas pe 
taévu KaT auTny THY cupBorayy, ° “Apvou Te Kal 
Adcapos," ay o pev é& “Appntiou péperar ‘TONS, 
oul Tas, GNrO TPLXY oxic bets, 0 6 éx TOV 
"Asrevvivev opay: TUM TET oVTES 6 els év pet® pov 
petewpivovery GNAMOUS Tals ayrixomais emt To- 
oovUTOV aore TOUS émh TOV HLOVOV ETTOTAS cpp o- 
TEpov pend ErEpoy vd Garépou Kabopacbat, & aor 
avayKn dvoavaTAwTa ex Oardrrns eivat' oTdotot 
8 eiol TOD avaThov mept elkoot, pudetovar 5, 
bre TPO@TOV &K TOV opav ot moTaLor KatepépovTo 
OUTOL, KwWAVOMEVOUS UITO TOY ETLYW PLOY, [LI TUMTE- 


1 Maxpas, Kramer, for Mdxpns, (cp. Aoupias, 4. 6. 5); so the 
later editors. 
ries after éori, C. Muller deletes (see Ind. Var. Lect. 
69) o 
‘3 bv, after avamAovy, Xylander deletes; so the later editors. 
= A¥capos, Cluver, for AYoapos; so most of the editors, 
including Meineke. 





1 Since the old city of Luna (now in ruins) was some five 
miles south of-the Macra, and still farther south of the 
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near it, and since the Tiber in its turn takes up the 
cargo from the sea and conveys it to Rome. And 
the wooden material for the buildings, in beams that 
are very straight and very long, is for the most part 
supplied by Tyrrhenia, since by means of the river 
it can be brought down directly from the mountains. 
Now between Luna! and Pisa is the Macras,? which 
many of the historians have used as the boundary 
between Tyrrhenia and Liguria? As for Pisa, it 
was founded by those Pisatae who lived in the 
Peloponnesus, who made the expedition to [lium 
with Nestor and on the return voyage went astray, 
some to Metapontium, and others to the territory 
of Pisa, though all of them were called Pylians. 
Pisa is situated between, and at the very confluence 
of, two rivers, the Armus and the Ausar, of which 
the former runs from Arretium, with great quantities 
of water (not all in one stream, but divided into 
three streams), and the latter from the Apennine 
Mountains; and when they unite and form one 
stream they heave one another up so high by their 
mutual resistance that two persons standing on the 
opposite banks cannot even see each other; and 
hence, necessarily, voyages inland from the sea are 
difficult to make; the length of the voyage is about 
twenty stadia. And the following fable is told: 
when these rivers first began to flow down from the 
mountains, and their course was being hindered by 
the natives for fear that they would unite in one 


harbour, Strabo must either have meant the harbour, not 
the city, of Luna, or else have thought the city was situated 
on the harbour. 

* The River Macra. 
? r Pliny, 3.7 and 3. 8; Livy, 39, 32, 40. 41; Florus, 


tole 
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TOUTES els ep Kataxhucorev TID X@pay, uTroayés Oat 
pe KATAKNUC ELV Kab purdgac THY Tio TW. doxel 
S 7 modes ebtuxhoat TOTE, Kab voV ovK aboket Oud 
Te evxapTiay ral Ta AJoupryeta Kab THY oAnV THY 
VaVTENYNTLLOY, 4 TO bev TANALOY ExpavTo 7 pos 
Tous Kata GdraTTav KevOuvous® Kal yap ean, cpuch- 
TEPOL Tuppyvdxim hptav, Kab mapotvvay avTOUS ot 
Airyves, Tovnpol ryelroves Tapa Teupav évTes" 
viv é TO m€OV els Tas oixodouas AVANOKETAL 
TAS EV ‘Poup, Kay Tals érravrect, Bacinea KaTa- 
oxevalowevwr Iepotxd. 

6. Tar dé Ovorareppavey 7 7 bev yopa KrvEerar 
TH Oaratrn, To 5é KTbo ba év papayyt Babeig: 
Logos éorly ian ros mepixpn vos TaVTN, THY KO- 
pudny émimedos, ed’ iputat to TEeLXos THS TWOAEWS. 
y ° én aurny évaBaats mevrenatoeKa oTAdloV 
éotiy amd TAS Bacews, dela Tica Kal vader. 
évtavba cuver tng dp tives TOV Tuppnvav Kab TOV 
Tporyey paLpeveov trod DvANa* TANPOTAVTES bé 
Terrapa Tay para, orparas* SueTh xpovoy éro- 
AopxnOnaar, ei’ Urocrovbot |, Tapexopnoay TOU 
TOTOU. TOE TlorAwvon € én’ akpas vynris tOpu- 
Tal, KATEpporyvias eis THY Iddhacoay Kal YEeppovn- 
ailovons, ToMLopKiay Kaul avro SedeyLevov mepl 
Tous avrous Katpous. TO [ev oop TOMXVLOV Tay 
épn Lov ear may TOV lepav Kal KAT OLKLOY OMiryooV, 
To © érrivetov oixetras BéXtiov, mpos TH pity Tod 


1 grparias, Corais, for orpareias ; so the later editors. 





1 The number of men in these battalions is uncertain, 
since the Greek word might mean any regular body of 
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stream and deluge the country, the rivers promised 
not to deluge it and kept their pledge. Again, 
Pisa is reputed to have been prosperous on a time, 
and at the present time it is not without repute, on 
account of its fertility, its stone-quarries, and its 
timber for ship-building ; in ancient times, indeed, 
they utilised this latter material to meet the perils 
that faced them on the sea (for they were, to begin 
with, more warlike than the Tyrrheni, and their 
warlike spirit was sharpened by the Ligures, bad 
neighbours living at their flank), but at the present 
time most of it is being used up on the buildings at 
Rome, and also at the villas, now that people are 
devising palaces of Persian magnificence. 

6. As for the Volaterrani, their country is washed 
by the sea and their settlement is in a deep ravine ; 
in the ravine there is a high hill, which is precipitous 
on all sides and flat on the crest, and it is on this 
hill that the walls of the city are situated. The 
ascent from the base to the crest is fifteen stadia, 
an ascent that is sharp all the way up, and difficult 
tomake. This is where some of the Tyrrheni and 
of those who had been proscribed by Sulla assembled ; 
and, on filling out four battalions,1 they withstood a 
siege for two years, and even then retired from the 
place only under a truce. As for Poplonium, it is 
situated on a high promontory that makes an abrupt 
descent into the sea and forms a peninsula; it too 
sustained a siege at about the same time as 
Volaterrae. Nowalthough the town is wholly desert 
except for the temples and a few dwellings, the 
port-town, which has a little harbour and two docks 


soldiers (as often), or a maniple (cp. Polybius 6. 24), or even 
a legion (cp. Cassius Dio 71. 9). 
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dpovs Atpévtoy Eyov Kal vewootKous dvo- Kal} 
Soxel pot povn tov Tuppnvidov tev marasav 
aitn wod\ewy ér avtTHn TH Oardttn tdpdcbau 
aitiov & éotl TO Ths ywpas adripevov Sudmep 
mavratacw épevyov of KTiotat THY OddaTTay, F 
mpoeSdrrovTo épvyata mpos? avThs, Bore py 
Addupoyv Eropoy éexxelaPar Tots émimdevoacey. 
got, Sé Kat OuvvorKxoretoy bro TH akpa. KaTo- 
mrevetat & amo THs TmoAEws ToppwOev pev Kal 
poris 7 Lapde, éyyutépw S % Kupvos, é&jxovtad 
mas Suéyovca THS Lapddvos atadious, mworw bé 
paddov ToUToY H AiPadia: 4° mpocexertépa TH 
nreipo éoTiv, Scov TpLtakocious dtéyovca aTa- 
Siovs, Gaovs Kal THs Kupvou dréyesr. apiotov & 
abetnptoy TovTo TO Ywpioy éotlv éri Tas TpEls Tas 
NexXGeioas vicous. eldopev S€ Kat TavTas pels, 
avaBdavres éri 7o Lord @viov, eal pérarrd tTiva 
éy Th yopa éxrerelupéva. eldomev O€ Kal Tors 
épyalouevous Tov atdnpov tov é« Ths Aidadtas 
Koplouevov? ov yap Svvatat ovdrAdtTrAaiver Par 
Kapuvevopevos ev TH vijow Kopiteras 0 evOds éx 
1 Sto0° kal, Meineke, for dfo eal ; so Miiller—Duibner, 
2 Meineke emends mpés to pd, following Corais. 


3 #, Meineke inserts; Casaubon, Kramer, and Muller- 
Dibner insert ydp before rf. 





1 Corsica. 2 Elba. 

3 Literally, ‘‘oiled together”; hence not ‘‘ melted to- 
gether” merely (the meaning given by the dictionaries and 
the editors in general), or ‘‘ reduced to iron bars” (Casaubon 
and du Theil). Strabo speaks of ‘‘iron,” not ‘‘iron-ore” ; 
and he does not mean to say that irun-vre was not smelted 
at all on the island. Indeed, Diodorus Siculus (5. 13) tells 
us in detail how the people there broke up the masses of 
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at the base of the mountain, is better peopled; and 
in my opinion this is the only one of the ancient 
Tyrrhenian cities that was situated on the sea itself; 
and my reason is the country’s lack of harbours— 
precisely the reason why the founders would avoid 
the sea altogether, or else would throw forward 
defences towards the sea, so as not to be exposed, 
a ready prey, to any who might sail against them. 
Again, beneath the promontory there is a place for 
watching the tunny-fish. And in looking down 
from the city you can see, albeit from afar and 
with difficulty, the island of Sardo, and, nearer, the 
island of Cyrnus? (about sixty stadia distant from 
Sardo), and, much better than these, the island 
of Aethalia;? Aethalia is closer to the mainland, 
since it is distant only about three hundred stadia, 
the same as its distance from Cyrnus. This place 
is the best point of departure from the mainland 
to the three aforesaid islands. I myself saw these 
islands when I went up to Poplonium, and also 
some mines out in the country that had failed. 
And I also saw the people who work the iron that 
is brought over from Aethalia; for it cannot be 
brought into complete coalescence? by heating in 
the furnaces on the island; and it is brought over 
‘*jron-rock,” and ‘‘burnt” and ‘‘melted” the pieces in 
‘ingenious furnaces” ; how they divided the resulting mass 
into lumps of convenient size, in form similar to large 
sponges; and how they sold the lumps to merchants, who 
took them over to the various markets on the mainland. 
Hence Strabo is thinking primarily of the high temperature 
necessary to bring the iron from a brittle and spongy to a 
softand tough texture ; but for the lack of wood on the island 
(see Beckmann on Aristot. Mirab. c. 95) any further working 


of the iron there was wholly impracticable. On the kinds 
of iron and how to temper it, see Pliny 34. 41. 
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TOV pweTadyrwY els THY Hrreipov. TodTd TE Sy 
mapadofov 1) vijcos exer Kal TO Ta 6pvy mara 
ava dn pode Oat many TO Xpovep Ta peTadnev- 
bévra, Kab arrep TOUS Thatapavas pact TOUS ev 
"Pode Kal Thy év dpe TETPAY THY LapLapov Kath 
Tas év Ivdols Gras, as pnt Kyreirapxos. ovT’ oy 
"Eparoobevns opOas o 0 pyoas BN calopacbas pyre 
Thy Kupvoy éx Tis ayreipou pyre THY 2apbava, ovuT 
"Apteuidwpos o prjoas é éy Xertous elvat Kal dtaKo- 
otols aradtous Tedaryias dpuporépas. Kat yap él 
TLaty, ayety ye oux ap umnhptay oparat a émrh 
TOT OUT OD, ep dcop cadets EWPAYTO, Kab padiora 
u Kupvos. éore 66 Kata THY Aidariay Depa 
"A py@os amo THS “Apyots, as hac: éxéloe yap 
T Eve aL THY THS Kipxns olxnow onTovvTa TOV 
"Iacova, THs Mnédecias eGeXovons ideiy Thy Gea? 
Kal xy Kal TOV ATOTTNEY YL LATOY Tayerov a 
émrotouvy ot ‘Apyovabrau, Ovapevery ETL Kal pov 
Statrotkinous Tas éml THs 7pLOVOS Yndous. ai oe 
TowadraL prdorotiat TeKuNpLA TOV Leryowevov ig’ 
NIL@Y elo, éTt ov TavTa “Opnpos avTos ETNATTED, 
GND aKOU@Y O pvdAoupeévov TOV TOLOUT CY TONY 
autos mpocetiber unkn S:actTnpatav Kal éxtoTLa- 


1 #, the reading of the MSS., Jones retains ; others delete. 
2 Ina letter to For biger, Meineke stizgested Geta for beady; 
and Forbiver so reads. 


1 “Tmmediately from the mines” might imply, of course, 
that the particular supply that went to Poplonium was, 
according to Strabo, merely ore as dug from the mines, 

2 Aristotle (Jfirab. c. 93), speaking of this same island, 
says, on the authority of others, that what was once a 
copper mine gave out, and that long thereafter iron appeared 
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immediately from the mines to the mainland.} 
However, this is not the only remarkable thing 
about the island; there is also the fact that the 
diggings which have been mined are in time filled 
up again,” as is said to be the case with the ledges 
of rocks in Rhodes, the marble-rock in Paros, and, 
according to Cleitarchus, the salt-rock in India.3 
Neither, then, is Eratosthenes correct, when he says 
that neither Cyrnus nor Sardo can be seen from 
the mainland, nor Artemidorus, when he says that 
both islands lie in the high sea within twelve 
hundred stadia; for even supposing they were visible 
to some people at that distance, they could not 
have been so to me, at least, or else not to the 
extent of their being seen clearly, and particularly 
Cyrnus. Again, there isat Aethalia a Portus Argous,4 
from the ship “ Argo,” as they say; for when Jason, 
the story goes, was in quest of the abode of Circe, 
because Medea wished to see the goddess,> he sailed 
to this port ; and, what is more, because the scrapings, 
which the Argonauts formed when they used their 
strigils, became congealed, the pebbles on the shore 
remain variegated still to this day. Now mythical 
stories of this sort are proofs of what I have been 
saying: that Homer was not wont to fabricate 
everything on his own account, but, because he heard 
many such stories told over and over again, he was 
wont on his own account to add to them by lengthen- 
ing the distances and making the settings more 
remote; and that, just as he threw the setting of 


in the same mine—‘‘the iron which is now used by the 
inhabitants of Poplonium.” 
3 Op. 15. 1. 30. £ Porto Ferrajo. 
° Meineke conjectures that Strabo wrote “aunt” instead 
of ‘* goddess”; cp. 1. 2. 10. 
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a \ f N % / > N 3 \ 
BOV, Kal KaOdrep Tov Odvecéa ELS TOV @KEaVOV 
efeRare, TaparrAnoiws Kal Tov ‘ldcova, ryevo- 
pevns KaL TOUT® Tavs TUOS KaKELO, Kad dmep 
kal Meveddo. epi pev ody ths AtOarias 
TOC aUTa. 

7. “Hoe Kupvos UTO TOV ‘Popatov KANECT OL 
Kopoixa. OLKELT AL be pavros, Tpaxeta Te ovo 
Kal TOLS TreloTous Hépect bbe Batos TEAEWS, WOTE 
TOUS KaréXovTas Tat dpn Kal aro Narn ploy oav- 
Tas dyplwTépous evar Onpiwv. oT OTAY yoov Op{Ln- 
TMC ol TOV ‘Popatwv orpatnyot, Kal 7 poome- 
covTes TOS eptpace Ton TAOS EMooe TOV 
avbparodov, 6 opaiy eoTey éy TH Poun Kat dauud- 
Ce Ooov eppaiverar TO Onprdses Kal TO Bookn- 
parades év aurois® A yap ovx, Umopevouat chy i 
Cares anabeia, Kat dvavoOnoig TOUS @VNTALEVOUS 
émutpiPovary, OoTE Katirep TO TUX OY xataBanrod- 
ow mép avTay Guos peTapenery. gore © O¢ws 
olKnolud TVA pépy Kal TodktcnaTda Tov BAnociver 
Te Kal Xd pag Kab "Evexovias Kal Ovdrraves. BijKos 
dé THS vATOoU pnow 0 Ywpoypados pitta éxaTov 
eEnKovTa, TATOS é éEBSounkovTa: Lapdovos be 
pAKOS Otakdota elxoor, TAATOS O€ EvevHKOVTA OKTO. 


“neo again comes back to his favourite theme; cp. 
1. 9, 1. 2. 38, and 3. 2. 12. 
. “op. Pliny, 3. 12(6). 
$ It is impossible to say what ‘‘Chorographer”’ Strabo 
refers to here; and in 5. 2. 8, 6. 1. 11, 6. 2. 1 (** The Choro- 
eraphy yo Os 2. 11, 6.3. 10. The fact that the dimensions 
are gi iven in Roman miles indicates that he does not allude 
to Hratosthenes, or Polybius, or Artemidorus. Casaubon 
thinks he means the ‘‘Map of Agrippa.” Detlefsen (Ur- 
sprung... der Erdkarte Agrippas in Quellen und Forschungen 
aur alten Geschichte und Geographie, Heft 13, pp. 21, 61 ff), 
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his Odysseus out into the ocean, so similarly he 
threw the setting of his Jason there, because a 
wandering had actually taken place in the life of 
Jason too as well as in that of Odysseus—just as 
also in that of Menelaus.! So much, then, for the 
island of Aethalia. 

7. But Cyrnus is by the Romans called Corsica. 
It affords such a poor livelihood—being not only 
rough but in most of its parts absolutely impracti- 
cable for travel—that those who occupy the mountains 
and live from brigandage are more savage than wild 
animals. Atany rate, whenever the Roman generals 
have made a sally, and, falling suddenly upon the 
strongholds, have taken a large number of the people 
as slaves, you can at Rome see, and marvel at, the 
extent to which the nature of wild beasts, as also 
that of battening cattle, is manifested in them; for 
either they cannot endure to live in captivity, or, if 
they live, they so irritate their purchasers by their 
apathy and insensibility, that, even though the 
purchasers may have paid for them no more than 
an insignificant sum, nevertheless they repent the 
purchase. But still there are some habitable parts 
in the island, and what might be called towns, 
namely, Blesinon, Charaf, Eniconiae and Vapanes.? 
The length of the island, says the Chorographer,? 
is one hundred and sixty miles, and the breadth 
seventy; but the length of Sardois two hundred and 
twenty, and the breadth ninety-eight. According 


and Braun (Uvrsprung, Einrichtung und Bedeutung der Erd- 
karte Agrippas, ibid., Heft 17, pp. 22-35) practically establish 
that the ‘‘Map of Agrippa” is meant; but see E. Pais, 
Ancient Italy, trans. by Curtis, p. 385, and Sterrett’s Jntro- 
duction to the present work, p. xxvi, and Nissen’s Ital. 
Landeskunde, I. p, 17. 
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xat adrous dé Kvpvou ev meptuetpos mept tpio- 
yirtous! réyeras Kai StaKxociouvs oradious, THs bé 
Lapodvos kal rerpaxicyiArtous. ote 58 avrijs Td 
TON MEPOS TPAYXY Kal ovK Elpynvatov, TrodU bé Kal 
Xopav éxov evdatuova Trois Tact, cite 5 xal dvade- 
povTws. mores O eial yey retous, &EtoAOyoL 56 
Kdpanes cat Sodryot. THO apeTH TdY TOTOD GYTI- 
TaTTeTai TiS Kal woYOnpia: vorEpa yap 4 VRoOS TOD 
Oépous, kal wddota év Tois evKapTrodat Ywptots- 
Ta 8 adta radta Kal TropOeiras ovveyOs vo THY 
opelov of Kadodvrat Aayne Bets, ‘Todaeis m pore’ 
pov ovowalouevot. Aéyetar yap lodXaos dywv Tov 
Taidav tivas tov “Hpakdéous édOeivy Setpo xal 
cuvoiKhoat Tois THY vhoov éyova. BapBadpo.s 
(Tuppnvoi 8 joav): tortepov ¢ Doivixes érexpa- 
Tyoav ot ee Kapxyndovos, cal peta tovtwv ‘Po- 
patous em oe LOUV" KaTanvbévrwv 56 éxeivov, Tave’ 
umd “Pwpatows umipke. ctértapa 8 éott Tar 
dpetwy €Ovn, Wdpator, Socctvdtot, Bddapor, 
"Axovites, év amnraiots olxovvTes, eb O€ TiVa 
Eyouc. yy orrdptuov, ovdé TAVTNY ETLLENDS OTEL- 
povres, GANGA Tas? Tov epyalouévwv Kabaprd- 
Covres, TOUTO pev TaV avToes, TovTO 8 émiTné- 
ovres Tols év TH mepata, Wsrdrais wadiota. ot 
Sé Weurromevol oTpaTHYyol TA pev avTéyovat, POS 
& 8 dmavodow, éredav py AvoLTEAH TpEéhecy 
TUVEXOS €v TOTOLS vorEpois oTPaTOTEdoY, NElTrETaL 

1 rpirxiAfous, the reading of o and in margin of n; ABC 


read xAious, although B has B (d:ox1Afovs) in margin, second 
hand. 2 Cp. ras yas, 2. 5. 26. 





1 The best MSS. read ‘*‘ one thousand.” 
2 A name otherwise unknown. 
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to others, however, the perimeter of Cyrnus is called 
about three thousand! two hundred stadia, and of 
Sardo as much as four thousand. The greater part 
of Sardo is rugged and not at peace, though much 
of it has also soil that is blessed with all products— 
especially with grain. As for cities, there are indeed 
several, but only Caralis and Sulchi are noteworthy. 
But the excellence of the places is offset by a 
serious defect, for in summer the island is un- 
healthful, particularly in the fruitful districts; and 
it is precisely these districts that are continually 
ravaged by those mountaineers who are now called 
Diagesbes ; ? in earlier times, however, their name was 
Iolaes; for Iolaiis, it is said, came hither, bringing 
with him some of the children of Heracles, and took 
up his abode with the barbarians who held the island 
(the latter were Tyrrheni). Later on, the Phoeni- 
cians of Carthage got the mastery over them, and 
along with them carried on war against the Romans; 
but upon the defeat of the Phoenicians, everything 
became subject to the Romans. There are four 
tribes of the mountaineers, the Parati, the Sossi- 
nati, the Balari, and the Aconites, and they live 
In caverns; but if they do hold a bit of land 
that is fit for sowing, they do not sow even this 
diligently ; instead, they pillage the lands of the 
farmers—not only of the farmers on the island, but 
they actually sail against the people on the opposite 
coast, the Pisatae in particular. Now the military 
governors who are sent to the island resist the 
mountaineers part of the time, but sometimes they 
grow weary of it—when it is not profitable continu- 
ously to maintain a camp in unhealthful places, and 
then the only thing left for them is to employ 
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n* otpatnyeiv Téyvas Tuvds* Kab 67 THPHTAVTES 
efos te TOV BapBdpov (mavnyupitover yap én 
mAetous npepas aTO THS Aen racias), émeTiOevtat 
TOTE Kal Netpovvras TONOUS. yivovras S evrav- 
Oa oi tpiya puovres airyetav avT épéas Kpiot, 
KaNOUpEVOL O€ ovo moves, Ov Tabs Sopats Owpaxi- 
Covra. Xpavras dé TENT] Kab Erpidio. 

8. "Amro maons bé THs peratd IlorAwviov Kal 
Tions ¢ tKaves at vAooL KQTOTTEVOVT Ct" ET LL KELS 
8 eit Kab maparhnroe axedov at Tpeis, éqri voToV 
kal ArBinv TET Pap peva TON HEVTOL TO peyeder 
NelrreTat TOY arArov 7 Aidaria. dro te THs 
ABuns TO eyyuTateo dtappd pnow 9 9 Xo poypados 
els THY Zapda pidea, TpraKoota.” pera dé To 
Tom oveov Koocar TONS puke pov vmrép THS Oardr- 
7S" gore & év xodrr@ Bovves tym ros, eb ob TO 
KTiC pao" bréxetat & “Hpaxréous Ma pay Kal why- 
oLov Mpvoddharra Kab Tape THY dx pay THY varép 
Tob KONTFOU Guvvo oKOTELOV. dxonovbet yapo Ou Uuvos 
ov TH Bardave povov, GANA Kab TH Troppupa Tapa 

yh, dpEdpevos a0 THS Ie) Oarérrns jeX pe Kab 
Sexertas. aro oé TOY Kocady eis ‘Qoriav Tapa 
sand TONXYLG EoTL T'paovioxor xa Tvpyos 
"AAcloy Kal PDoeyijva. els ev 07) Ppaoui- 
gxous oTdbiot TptaKdotol, év 66 TH peTaEV TOTS 


1 $4 (the reading of 'C), Jones, for 5é. 
2 (xosselin and Groskurd believe that Strabo wrote Siaxdota; 
see note 2 on opposite page. 





1 That is, ‘‘mouflons” (Ovis musimon); see Pliny 8. 75 
(49), and 30, 52, 
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stratagems ; and so, having observed a certain custom 
of the barbarians (who come together after their 
forays for a general celebration extending over 
several days), attack them at that time and over- 
power many of them. Again, Sardo produces the 
rams that grow goat-hair instead of wool; they are 
called, however, “musmones,’! and it is with the 
hides of these that the people there make their 
cuirasses. They also use a small leather shield and 
a small dagger. 

8. The islands can be seen clearly enough from 
any part of the country between Poplonium and 
Pisa; they are oblong and approximately parallel, 
all three of them, and they point towards the south 
and Libya; Aethalia, however, falls considerably 
short of the others in size. Further, the shortest 
passage to Sardo from Libya, according to the 
Chorographer, is three hundred miles. After Pop- 
lonium comes Cossa, a city slightly above the sea; 
that is, there is a high hill at the head of a gulf, and 
the settlement is on this hill; and beneath lies the 
Harbour of Heracles and near it is a lagoon and, along 
the promontory that lies above the gulf, a station for 
observing the tunny-fish; for along the shore the 
tunny-fish follow not only the acorns but also the 
purple fish? beginning their course at the outer sea 
and going even as far as Sicily. As one sails along 
the coast from Cossa to Ostia one comes to some 
small towns: Gravisci, Pyrgi, Alsium and Fregena. To 
Gravisci, then, the distance is three hundred stadia ; 


* Strabo probably wrote two hundred miles (the distance 
given by Pliny, 3. 18). 
3 Purpura murex. 4 See 3. 2. 7. 
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éotl Karovpevos ‘PyytcoviAra’ iotopnras bé ye- 
vecbat tovto Bacinetov Mdrew Tod! ertacyod, 
év pact duvacrevoavTa év Tols TOTTOLS META TOV 
cuvoixay Uerxaoyav amenbeiv évbévec eis AOnvas: 
rovtou & eat Tov dvdov Kat ob THY "AyvAXav 
KaTecynkotes, ado 5€ I'paovicxayv eis Uvpryous 
puxpov éXarrous TaY éxaTov oydonKovTa, értt & 
érrivetcov Tov Katpetavayv amo tpldxovra otabiov. 
éyet 56 KiknOvias fepov, llekacyav iSpupa, rov- 
oLov tote yevouevov, €oUXnoe 0 avTo Aiovictos 6 
TOV SKEAL@TOV TUPAVVOS KATA TOV TAODY TOV ert 
Kvpvov. aio 6€ tav Ilvpyav eis "Qoriav Siaxo- 
clot éEnxovras év 56 TH poetakEv TO” AXotov Kal 7 
Ppeyyva. rept wev THs Tapadtias THs Tuppnvixhs 
TAavTa. 
% \ fos / / \ “ b>] 

9. "Ey 6€ TH peroyaia moNes Tpds Tals eipn- 
pévats "Appnrioy te cat [lepovcia nat Ovorcivios 
Kat Zourptov: mpos 6€ TavTaws Tworiyvar cuxvat, 
BAnypa te cal Depevtivov nal Parépior nat Pari- 
oxov Kat Neryra cal ZTatwvia Kal ddrat Tréious, 
ai pev €& apyis cuvertacat, tivés 66 THY “Po- 
LAbL@Y OLKLGAYTOD }) TaTrELVMTdVTOY, KAGaTEP TOUS 
Otnious Toreuioarvras TodAdKts Kat Tas Pedrvas. 
Evtot & ov Tuppnvovs dace tovs Padreplous, arra 
Partoxous, tdtov e@vos: tives b€ Kat Tods Pars- 


1 MdAew rod, G. Hermann, for Madam rot; so the later 
editors, 





1 Cp. §§ 2~4 above. 
2 The goddess of child-birth. 
3 One of the “twelve” Tyrrhenian cities (cp. § 2. above). 
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and in ‘the interval is a place called Regis Villa. 
History tells us that this was once the palace of 
Maleos, the Pelasgian, who, it is said, although he 
held dominion in the places mentioned, along with 
the Pelasgi who helped him to colonise them, de- 
parted thence to Athens. And this is also the stock 
to which the people belong who have taken and now 
hold Agylla.t Again, from Gravisci to Pyrgi the 
distance is a little less than one hundred and eighty 
stadia; it is the port-town of the Caeretani, thirty 
stadia away. And Pyrgi has a temple of EKilethyia,” 
an establishment of the Pelasgi; it was once rich, 
but it was robbed by Dionysius, the tyrant of the 
Sicilians, on his expedition to Cyrnus. And again, from 
Pyrgi to Ostia the distance is two hundred and sixty 
stadia; and in the interval are Alsium and Fregena. 
Thus much for the coastline of Tyrrhenia. 

9. In the interior there are still other cities be- 
sides those already mentioned—Arretium, Perusia, 
Volsinii, and Sutrium; and, besides these, numerous 
small towns—Blera, Ferentinum, Falerii, Faliscum, 
Nepeta, Statonia, and several others; some of them 
are constituted as of old, while others the Romans 
have colonised, or else have brought low, as they did 
Veii,? which had oftentimes gone to war with them, 
and as they did Fidenae.4 Some, however, call the 
Falerii, not “ Tyrrheni,” > but“ Falisci,” a special and 
distinct tribe ; again, others call Faliscum a city with 


It was captured and destroyed by Camillus in 395 B.c. after 
a siege of ten years. It then remained uninhabited until the 
end of the Republic; but it was colonised by Julius Caesar 
and also by Augustus. 

4 See 5. 3. 2; it was situated south of the Tiber. 

5 That is, not ‘* Etruscans.” 
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oKoUS TOA idLdyAwacov: of 6€ Aicovoupdadrt- 
axov réyovow él tH Prapivia 050 Kelpevov 
>? , ens ee Sa: 
pet acu Oxpierov Ka Pouns , UTO 0€ TH 2 
pakre oper Depwvia Toms eoriv, omemvupos éri- 
Xeopig Tut Saipove Tipo pevy opodpa one Téy 
TEPLOLKAY, HS TEMEVOS EaTLY ey TH TOT Paupacriy 
lepomrouiay exo: yumvois yap Toot SieEiacww avOpa- 
KLaV Kab orrodlay peyarnV Oo KaTEXOmEvoL TO THs 
Saipovos tavTys arabets nal ovvépyetat mrAHOOS 
avOpoTov awa THs TE TavnyvpEews KapLY, 1) TvVTE- 
NeiTas KaT eToS, Kal THs AeyOetans Oéas. pdre- 
ata & éotly éy pecoyaia 76 Appitiov mpos Tois 
Gpeow* améyet your THs ‘Pans yertous cal d:axo- 
gious aTadious, T6 6é KXovotov dxtaxoctous: éyyds 
dé trovTay éotl Kal 4 Ilepovcia. mpocrdapuPavov- 
ot O€ pos THY Evdatpoviay THS YoOpas Kal Nipvas, 
peyarat Te Kal TodAal odoat Kal yap mhéovTat 
kat tTpéhovow drvov modu Kal TOY TInVaY Ta 
ALwvala: TUPN Te Kal warupos avO7nAN TE TOK? 
xkataxoulleras Twotapols eis THY “Pouny, ods éxd:- 
Sdaciv ai Aipvas péyps tov TcBépews: ay éotey 
7 Te Kipuvia cai wept Ovorowiovs xal 4 epl 
1 Aixovovupadloxoy, Meineke, for Oiakovevupadrtoxoy. 





1 Literally, ‘‘Level Falisenm”; it was situated in the 
plains, three miles from the old city. 

2 A few lines above, Strabo appears to have counted 
‘“‘Falerii” and ‘‘Faliscum” as separate cities ; perhaps by 
** Faliscum ” he meant ‘‘ Aequum Faliscum.” The old city of 
‘* Falerii” (or ‘‘ Falerium”) was occupied both by the Falerii 
(a Tyrrhenian people) and by the Falisci (a people of Sabine 
origin, perhaps, with a dialect closely akin to Latin); the 
latter, however, inhabited a large tract of surrounding 
country as well as the city itself, The ancient writers 
usually distinguished between the people ‘ Falisci” and the 
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a special language all its own; and others mean by 
Faliscum “ Aequum Faliscum,” 4+ which is situated on 
the Flaminian Way between Ocricli and Rome.? 
The city of Feronia is at the foot of Mount Soracte, 
with the same name as a certain native goddess, a 
goddess greatly honoured by the surrounding peoples ; 
her sacred precinct is in the place; and it has re- 
markable ceremonies, for those who are possessed by 
this goddess walk with bare feet through a great 
heap of embers and ashes without suffering ;* and a 
multitude of people come together at the same time, 
for the sake not only of attending the festal assembly, 
which is held here every year, but also of seeing the 
aforesaid sight. But Arretium, which is near the 
mountains, is farthest of all in the interior; at any 
rate, it is twelve hundred stadia distant from Rome, 
while Clusium is.only eight hundred; and Perusia 
is near these two. The lakes, too, contribute to the 
prosperity of Tyrrhenia, being both large and 
numerous; for they are navigable, and also give 
food to quantities of fish and to the various marsh- 
birds; quantities of cat-tail, too, and papyrus, and 
downy plumes of the reed, are transported by rivers 
into kome—rivers which are sent forth by the lakes 
as far as the Tiber; and among these are the 
Ciminian Lake,* the lake near Volsinii,5 the lake near 


city, but the city itself was often called ‘‘Falisci” (or 
“‘Faliscum”) as well as ‘‘Falerii.” The site of the old city 
is now occupied by Civita Castellana, while that of the new 
Roman city, in the plains, is marked by the ruins of a church 
called Santa Maria di Falleri ; see Zncyc. Brit. under ‘‘ Falerii” 
(Thomas Ashby) and “ Falisci” (R. 8S. Conway). 
a ie 12. 2, 7, and 15. 3. 14-15; also Pliny 7. 2, and Virgil 
. 785. 
4 Now Lake Vico. 5 Now Lake Bolsena. 
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Krototov kcal 4 éyyutdta THs “Peéuns Kal THis 
Oararrns aBara: arararo dé Kal n° pos 


“Appytio 7 7 T pacoupevva, Kad Hy ai ex tTHS Kenre- 


KAS ebS THY Tuppnviay éxBonat® oTparonédots, 
alorep * Kat ‘Avvibas eXpyT aro, duely ovodr, 
TAUTNS TE Kab THS én “A pipivou dia THS OpBpu- 
KAS. Bedriov pev ovy 7 em 'Apipivoy TAIT ELVOD- 
Tat yap évravda i iKaves Ta Opn’  poupoupevey bé 
TOV mrapodiy TOUT@D eTLpEhas, Hvar acOn THY 
Karem wr épay éréoOat, Kal éxparnoev Sues viKn- 
cas payas peydras Prapyiviov. TOMAS) dé Kal 
TOV Gepmay vddrov apbovia KATA THY Tuppnviav, 
at TO mo lov elvan THS “Pwuns ovy Arrov® 
evavdpel tov év Baiaw, & Stwvopacrar modu 
TAVTOY padtoTa. 

10. Th 7 be Tuppyvia mapaBeBrnrat Kara TO 
7 pos Ew pépos 7 Op Bpux, TV cpxiyy amo TOV 
“Amevvivoy aBovca, KAL ETL TEPALTEPW [LEY pL TOU 
"ASpiov. aro yap 67) 'Paovévyns ida KaTE- 
nova ovTOL TO wAnoiov Kal epet iis Ldpowway, 
a Lyvayv, Kaydpivov.s avtod 0 éoti kat 

14, most of the editors bracket, following Kramer; 
Meineke emends to 54. 

® éxBodal, the reading of all MSS,, Jones restores. Kramer, 
Meineke, Muller-Dibner, and others emend to eleBoAal. 

2 alowep, all editors, for olozep. 

4 , Jones inserts ; Siebenkees and others insert rep, fol- 
lowing conj. of Casaubon ; Miller-Dubner insert re after 7¢ ; 
Meineke relegates r@ ..... ‘Péuns to foot of page, regarding 
it as a gloss. 

5 §, after hrrov, Piccolo deletes : Miller-Dtibner bracket. 


: Kad pwvoy (from correction in B), Jones for kal Mdpivor ; 
the editors before Kramer read ral Kaydpivor. 


1 Now Lake Chiusi. 2 Now Lake Bracciano. 
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Clusium,! and the lake that is nearest Rome and the 
sea—Lake Sabata.2 But the lake that is farthest 
away and that is near Arretium is Trasumenna,? near 
which is the pass by which an army may debouch 
into Tyrrhenia from Celtica,4 the very pass which 
Hannibal used ;° there are two, however, this one 
and the one towards Ariminum through Ombrica. 
Now the one towards Ariminum is better, since the 
mountains become considerably lower there; and 
yet, since the defiles on this pass were carefully 
guarded, Hannibal was forced to choose the more 
difficult pass, but, for all that, he got control of it, 
after having conquered Flaminius in great battles. 
Furthermore, there are abundant hot springs in 
Tyrrhenia, and, because of the fact that they 
are near Rome, they have a population not less 
than the springs at Baiae, which are by far the most 
widely renowned of all.6 

10. Alongside Tyrrhenia, on the part toward the 
east, lies Ombrica;’ it takes its beginning at the 
Apennines and extends still farther beyond as far 
as the Adriatic; for it is at Ravenna® that the 
Ombrici begin, and they occupy the nearby territory 
and also, in order thereafter, Sarsina, Ariminum, 
Sena, Camarinum.® Here, too, is the Aesis River, 


* Now Lake Trasimene. + Cisalpine Celtica, of course. 
° Op. 5. 1. 11. 

° Cp 5. 2. 3, on the ‘Caeretanian Springs.” 

7 Umbria. 8 See 5. 1. 11. 


® The better spelling is ‘“‘Camerinum.” But the MSS. 
(see note 6 on opposite page) read “and Marinum,” which 
would seem to mean what is now San Marino; but this city 
appears not to have been founded until after a.p. 300 and 
its position does not suit the context here. Many of the 
editors, following Ortel, delete ‘‘and Marinum” ag being an 
interpolation. 
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0 Alous TOTAHLOS Kab TO Koyyobov 6 opos Kal LevTt- 
vov Kaul Méraupos TOTAHLOS Kal TO  Lepov THs Toxns. 
mepl yap TOUTOUS TOUS TOTFOUS éotl Ta Spa THs 
‘Iradias THS pore pov Kab THs Kedriefis KATA TO 
mpos Th Oaratry Taury HEpOS, Katmep peTari- 
Oevrov TONAEKLS TOV BYE MOVED. 7 pOTEpoY pév ye 
tov Aiow ETOLOUVTO Gptov, TaN dé TOV ‘PouBi- 
KOVA TOTAPOV. éote & 0 pev Aiors peraky ‘AyKd- 
Vos Kal Zijvas, 6 0 Oe° PouBixov perakee A pipivou Kal 
‘Paovevvys, apd S ex iTTOVOLY eis Tov “Adpiav. 
yuvi Oe oupmaons THS pex pt “Admev amrobes- 
xO eons ‘Irarias, rovrous pev TOUS Gpous ea Set" 
THY 3 ‘Op Bpseny Kae aurny> oudey HTTOV pEXpL 
Kal ‘Paovévyns opohoyovaou amavres Siatetveny® 
oixelrat yap vmod TOUTED. eS pev 87) “A pipuvov 
évdevoe meph T plakoctous pacity, éx 5é “Apspivov 
THY éri “Pouns é covTe Kara THY Prapiviay odoy Sa 
THS ‘OpBprechs dmaca 0005 éoTt pex pt "Oxpi- 
KN@V Ka TOU TeBepews oTAlLOV TEVTHKOVTA Ka 
TpLaxoa lov ert Tots XedLO1s. TOUTO pev 61) HA}Kos, 
TO bé TRATOS avo warov €ott. mores 0 eloly aut 
evTOS TOY "Arrevyivov opay &Evat oryou Kar aur hy 
pev THY Prapiviay ooov ot Te ‘Oxpikror 7 pos 7 
TeBeEper Kal Aaporove? xat Ndpva, bu is pel O 
Nap TOTALOS, cup Badrov To TiBéper ok pov UTEp 
"Oxpixrav, Tr@TOS Ov peyddows oxddecty' elta 


1 airhv, Meineke, for fy (others read éaurfy). 
2 Adpodoy (B) and Adpoy: (2). 


1 The Roman name of this city was “‘Fanum Fortunae.” 

2p: Oxy 11. 

3“ Tarolon” is otherwise unknown. It may have been 
the name of some stream that emptied into the Tiber near 
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and Mount Cingulum, and Sentinum, and the 
Metaurus River, and the Temple of Fortune. In- 
deed, it is near these places that the boundary 
between the Italy of former days and Celtica 
passed (I mean the boundary at the part next lo 
the Adriatic Sea), albeit the boundary has often 
been changed by the rulers; at least they formerly 
made the Aesis the boundary and then in turn the 
Rubicon.? The Aesis is between Ancona and Sena, 
the Rubicon between Ariminum and Ravenna, and 
both empty into the Adriatic. But as it is, now 
that the whole of the country as far as the Alps has 
been designated Italy, we should disregard these 
boundaries, but none the less agree, as is agreed by 
all, that Ombrica, properly so-called, extends all the 
way to Ravenna; for Ravenna is inhabited by these 
people. From Ravenna, then, to Ariminum the 
distance is, they say, about three hundred stadia; 
and if you travel from Ariminum toward Rome 
along the Flaminian Way through Ombrica your 
whole journey, as far as Ocricli and the Tiber, is 
thirteen hundred and fifty stadia. This, then, is 
the length of Ombrica, but the breadth is uneven. 
The cities this side the Apennine Mountains that 
are worthy of mention are: first, on the Flaminian 
Way itself: Ocricli, near the Tiber and Larolon,? 
and Narna,‘ through which the Nar River flows (it 
meets the Tiber a little above Ocricli, and is 
navigable, though only for small boats); then, 


Ocricli, as Cluvier conjectures. The reading of one manu- 
script (see note on the opposite page) means a city by the 
name of ‘‘ Larolum”; but this reading seems more hopeless 
than the other. 

4 That is, Narnia; now Narni. 
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Kdpoovror kat Mnovavia, map tv pel 0 Tevéas, 
Kat ovros ehdt Toot oKagert Karayav éml TOV 
TiBepw Ta ex Tod mediou’ Kal drat & etal KAT OL 
Kia Od THY odov mAnOuvopevas pardOv H Ola 
TOMTLKOY cvoTnHa, Dopov Pr.apiveov Kal Novxe- 
pia, Ta Evdiva aryyeta épyatouern, Kal Popov 
Leper poviov' éy beEid dé THs 0000 Badifovre éx 
TOV ‘Oxpikrov Eis "A pimuvov Tvrépapva éort Kab 
Dro AT Lov Kab Aloctov Kat Kayeprns, ev avTois 
ToL opifover THY Txevtivny ¢ Gpect. Kare dé Oa- 
TEpa. péepn ‘A Epics Te kat Tovdep, evepKns * TONES, 
Kau JoréAXov2 Kat "Tyowwov,* TANTLOV TOUTO 76 
TOY brepBorav Tob épous. adnaca & evdal pov 
H Xopa, pikp@ & dpeLorepa, cera HENDOV ) TUp@ 
TOUS av pwr ous Tpépovea opewwn S€ Kat 1) SaBivy 
eget fis ovca TAUTH, mapaBeBrnuevn TOV aUToV 
TpoTrop, Ovrep attn TH Tuppnvixn Kat Tis Aa- 
Tivys be ¢ boa mAnovager TOUTOLS Te Kal Tols "Amrev- 
vivots dpect TpaxvTEpa cor. GpNerat [ey ovy 
Ta dvo4 eOvn Tabra aro Tob TeBépews Kal Tis 
Tuppnvias, éxreiveras Oé éri Ta ‘Arrévywa ¢ épy 7 pos 
TO "Asdpla roka mapepBadrovra, 7 7) 06 ‘OpBpexn 
Kab TapardaTrovaa, Os Elona, eX pe THs Ga- 
AaTTNS. ‘Tepl pev ody ToY OuBpixav elpnras. 
1 » Seep AS, Casaubon, for eveAxis; so the later editors. 
2 Yoréddov (as in Ptolemaecus 3. 1. 47), Jones, for EiewéAAoyv. 


* *Lyutioy, Groskurd, for “Iroupoy ; so the later editors. 
4 800, Casaubon, for déxas SO the later editors. 





1 That is, Carsulae (now Capella San Damiano), not 
Carsioli. 

2 That is, Camerinum; the inhabitants of Camerinum 
were often called ‘‘ Camertes,” and the name of the people, 
as often, is applied to the city itself. 
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Carsuli,} and Mevania, past which flows the Teneas 
(this too brings the products of the plain down to 
the Tiber on rather small boats); and, besides, 
still other settlements, which have become filled up 
with people rather on account of the Way itself 
than of political organisation; these are Forum 
Flaminium, and Nuceria (the place where the 
wooden utensils are made), and Forum Sempronium. 
Secondly, to the right of the Way, as you travel 
from Ocricli to Ariminum, is Interamna, and Spole- 
tium, and Aesium, and Camertes? (in the very 
mountains that mark the boundary of the Picentine 
country);? and, on the other side of the Way, 
Ameria, and Tuder (a well-fortified city), and His- 
pellum, and Iguvium, the last-named lying near 
the passes that lead over the mountain. Now as a 
whole Ombrica is blessed with fertility, though it is 
a little too mountainous and nourishes its people 
with spelt rather than with wheat. The Sabine 
country also, which comes next in order after 
Ombrica, is mountainous, and it lies alongside 
Ombrica in the same way that Ombrica lies along- 
side Tyrrhenia; and further, all parts of the Latin 
country that are near to these parts and to the 
Apennine Mountains are rather rugged. These 
two tribes + begin, then, at the Tiber and Tyrrhenia, 
and extend to that stretch of the Apennine Moun- 
tains near the Adriatic which slants slightly inland, 
although Ombrica passes on beyond the mountains, 
as | have said,® as far as the Adriatic. So much, 
then, for the Ombrici. 


3 Picenum. 4 The Ombrici and the Sabini. 
: The slant begins opposite Ariminum (see 5. 1. 3). 
5. 2. 1. 
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STRABO 
Ii] 


~ a f \ “~ 
1. SaPivor $é orevny oixodor yw@payv, éml pHKos 
\ 7 \ / bt bd N “ T f 

6é Supxoveay kal yirlwv otadiov aro TOD TiBépews 
? ; 
kat Nopévtov troriyyyns péexpis Ovnotiver. o- 
rets 8 youow ortyas Kal TeTaTTewopevas dia 
\ nw / b] , Ve f @ 
Tous ouveyets Trodéwous, Apitepvov Kat Peate, o 
/ s ? / \ \ 3? K / 1 

manotate: coun lyrepoxpéa nai ta év Kwrteriats 

\ of ? + ® \ / \ 2? bi 
wpuxpa DdaTa, ap ov Kal Tivovet Kal éyxabiCovres 
) 
Qeparevovtas vooovs. LaBivav d eiol Kal oi 
4 a 
@Popovroz, wéTpat pos aTooTacW UaAXdOV } KaT- 
a la f 
orxiay evpvets. Kupns dé viv pév xwpiov éotiy, 
, ma ¢ 
Aw 5é TOALS érrianwos, é& Hs OpuNvTO ot THS ‘Pauns 
f , n 
Bactrevoavtes, Tiros Tarios cal Novpas Touri- 
A 4 
Atos’ evTevOev Sé Kai Kupitas ovopafovow ot 
“ \ t / r id A \ 
Snunyopovvres Tous Pwpuaiouvs. TpnBovrd re cab 
> \ \ oo» Na a Ps Pn 

Hpnrov kal ad\XNat Katorxial TolavTaL KOpat War- 
Nov 7} vores éeFerdlowT av. araca 8 avtav i 
yh Stahepovtws éXaropuros éote Kal dumercdutos, 
Bdaravov te éxhépes TOAAHY: omovdaia $é Kai Bo- 
oKnpact Tos Te ANAOLS, Kal 617 TO TOV Hutdvev 
yevos TOV ‘Peativey S:ovdpactat Pavpacras. ws 
& elreiv, daca 7 "Iradia Openudtav te dpictn 
Tpopos Kal KapTrav éotiv, dra O 6ldn Kata adda 
pépn TOV TpwTeiw@y Tuyyavel. oT. b€ Kal Ta- 


1 KwriAfais, Casaubon, for KewrticxoAfas; so the later 
editors. 





1 The Latin form of the word is Cutiliae. 
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1. The country the Sabini live in is narrow, but 
taken lengthwise it reaches even a thousand stadia 
from the Tiber and the little town of Nomentum, 
as far as the country of the Vestini. They have 
but few cities and even these have been brought 
low on account of the continual wars; they are 
Amiternum, and Reate (near which is the village of 
Interocrea, and also the cold springs of Cotiliae,! 
where people cure their diseases,? not only by 
drinking from the springs but also by sitting down 
in them). Foruli * too belongs to the Sabini—a 
rocky elevation naturally suited to the purposes of 
revolt rather than habitation. As for Cures, it is 
now only a small village, but it was once a city of 
significance, since it was the original home of two 
kings of Rome, Titius Tatius and Numa Pompilius; 
hence, the title “Curites” # by which the public 
orators address the Romans. Trebula, Eretum, and 
other such settlements might be ranked as villages 
rather than cities. As a whole the land of the 
Sabini is exceptionally well-planted with the olive 
and the vine, and it also produces acorns in quan- 
tities; it is important, also, for its domestic cattle 
of every kind; and in particular the fame of the 
Reate-breed of mules is remarkably widespread. In 
a word, Italy as a whole is an excellent nurse both 
of young animals and of fruits, although different 
species in different parts take the first prize. The 


* Pliny says these waters are drunk as a purgative (31. 32; 
cp. 31. 6). 

° Now Civitae Tommasa, 

¢ In Latin, “ Quirites.” 
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AaLdTaTov yévos of YaBivor cal ot! avrtoxPoves: 
rovtwy & a&mocKot Uexevtivot te kab Savviras, rov- 
tov &¢ Aeveavot, tovtwy 5é Bpérrios’ tiv & 
apyasoTnta® Texpryptov ay Tis ToLncaLTo avopeias 
Kat THS aAANS apeTHs® ad’ Hs avtécyov péxpe 
mpos Tov TapovTa Ypovov. nal & o cuyypadeds 
PaBios ‘Pwpaiovs aicbécPat tov trovTou TOTE 
mp@ToV, OTe TOD COvous ToOvTOV KaTéT THO AY KUpLOL. 
Eorpwrat S& bd: adtav 4H tet Yarapia odds ob 
ToAAn ovoa, eis Hy Kal 7 Nwpevtavy cuprinre 
. 3? f a “ / t €:.- ar , 
cata Hpnrov, tis LaPivys oun uTrep tod TiBé- 
pews Ketuévyy, vrép® Tis adtis wudAns apYouéry 

ths Konadivys. 
2. ‘BEAs &  Aativn xeirat, ev } Kal 4 Tov 
‘Pwpatov Tos, ToAAaS TUVELANnpULA Kal TAS [7 


1 of, Meineke deletes. 

2 thy © apxaidrynra, Groskurd, Kramer, and Muller-Diibner 
suspect, thinking Strabo wrote genitive case. 

3 Qvopelas . . . dperis, Groskurd and Kramer would emend 
to ace, case. 

4 re, Corais stars; Meineke deletes; wrongly. 

5 For imép, Corais reads aad; so the later editors. sap is 
not at all objectionable; it does not deny the fact that the 
Via Salaria begins at the gate. 





1 Bee 5. 4. 2. * See 6. 1. 2. 

3 Bruttii. 4 See 6. 1. 4. 

5 The old-fashioned simplicity and sternness of the Sabine 
race was proverbial (see 4. 2. 12, Martial’s ZLpigrams 10. 32, 
11. 15, Horace’s Odes 3. 6. 38, Epistles 2, 1. 25, Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses 14.797). And because of these qualities they were 
by some writers regarded as having originally come from 
Laconia (Dionysius Hal., Antig. Rum., 1. 1, Justinius 20. 1). 
Others, by emending six words of the text (sce critical notes 
2 and 3 above) make Strabo say; ‘‘And the bravery and 
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Sabini not only are a very ancient race but are also 
the indigenous inhabitants (and both the Picentini 
and the Samnitae are colonists from the Sabini,1 
and the Leucani from the Samnitae,? and the Brettii 3 
from the Leucani).4 And the old-fashioned ways of 
the Sabini might be taken as an evidence of bravery, 
and of those other excellent qualities which have 
enabled them to hold out to the present time.® 
Fabius, the historian, says that the Romans realised 
their wealth for the first time when they became 
established as masters of this tribe. As for the 
roads that have been constructed through their 
country, there is not only the Via Salaria (though 
it does not run far) but also the Via Nomentana 
which unites with it at Eretum ® (a village of the 
Sabine country, situated beyond the Tiber), though 
it begins above the same gate, Porta Collina.’ 

2. Next comes the Latin country, in which the 
city of the Romans is situated, though it now com- 
prises also many cities of what was formerly non- 


those other excellent qualities which have enabled them to 
hold out to the present time might be taken as an evidence 
of their antiquity.” 

6 Augustus extended the highway to the Adriatic in 
17 B.c. Strabo seems to avoid applying either ‘‘ Via 
Salaria”’? or ‘* Via Nomentana” to the extension of the 
road, although obviously he has in mind the entire journey, 
as ‘‘through their country” shows. There seems to be no 
evidence in the ancient writers for the assumption of Kramer 
that ‘“‘ Via Salaria’’ applied to the whole journey ; and the 
clause ‘‘though it does not run far,” which he believes 
should be placed after ‘‘ Via Nomentana,” denies it. Here, 
as often, Strabo’s conciseness has caused the commentators 
no little worry. 

* The Porta Collina was the gate of the Servian wall at 
the north-eastern end of the Quirinal, 
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\ 
Aativns mpdotepov. Aiko yap kat OvorcKos Kal 
t/ 3 nm f e \ ? \ \ € / 
Epvixot “A Ropeytvés Te ob wept avtny thy Paopny 
cal “PovrodAo: of Thy apxatay “Apdéav éyovres 
Kal ddArXa ovotypata mello Kal éXaTTM Ta TreEpL- 
o.xovyTa Tovs TOTe “Pwpatovs vrApEav, via 
TpOTOV ExXTLaTO 1) TOMS’ OY evia KATA K@pas 
avtovouetcbar cuvéBawver, vm ovdert Kod Hiro 
Teraypeva. ghact dé Aiveiay peta Tov matpos 
"Ayxicou Kal Tod rados “Ackaviov KaTapaytas 
eis Aatpevtov THs TAncoy TaY OaoTiav Kat tod 
TiBépews Hidvos, wrxpov vrrép THs Pardrrns, Boov 
éy tértapot Kal elxoot otadiols, KTicas méALD 
Pb] ? \ n \ a’ b f 
éreNovtTa 6€ Aativoy Tov Tov APBopiyivev Bact- 
Aéa TOV oixotyTwY Tov TOTOY TOUTOV Sov VOY 1) 
¢ n 
Paopn éoti, cuppayors ypicacGar tots rept Tov 
¢ / 
Alvetav él rovs yertovevovtas “Povrovrous tous 
? + \ Fal 
A pdéav KaTexovTas (craddio. 8 etoly aro Ths 
? / 3 ¢t é ¢ \ e , / 
Apoéas eis thy “Pouny éexaroyv é&jxovTa), viK7- 
gavta 8 amo THs Ouyarpos Aaovivias ér@vupov 
/ / t . f gee, ea / 
KTigat TAnotoy TOMW' TddLv 6é€ TOV “PovrovrAwY 
t ‘ 7 va 
cupParovtTwy eis payny, Tov pev Aativov recep, 
‘\ \ ’ f nn f 
rov 0€ Aiveltay vienoavta Baciiedoat Kal Aati- 
a / 
Vous KadégaL TOUS UP avT@. Kal Tovrov dé Tedev- 
an \ b N 
THoaVTOS Kal ToD maTpds, Tov AcKavioy "AXBav 
ft 3 a 3 ‘A bid } / a ‘P f 
KTigas ev TO AdPav@ Gpet, orexovTe THS Pawns 
a % ‘as ¢ “ 
TocovToY, baov Kal 7 “Apdéa. evtadda ‘Pwpaios 
avv tots Aarivots Att @vovow, araca ) ovr- 
4 x a n lg se > 7 1 » 
apxia abporoGelioa TH Toke 0 ehiotnow? ap- 
lol f al - 
NovTa mpos Tov THs Ovaias Ypovoy TOY yvwepi-wv 
f ” € 
Tiva véwy, wtortepov S€ TeTpaKOTLOLS ETETLY LOTO- 


1 egternow, the reading of the MSS., Jones restores 
Groskurd and the later editors read épicraciy, 
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Latin country. For the Aeci,t the Volsci, the 
Hernici, and also the aborigines who lived near 
Rome itself, the Rutuli who held the old Ardea, 
and other groups, greater or less, who lived near 
the Romans of that time, were all in existence when 
the city was first founded; and some of these 
groups, since they were ranked under no common 
tribe, used to be allowed to live autonomously in 
separate villages. It is said that Aeneas, along with 
his father Anchises and his son Ascanius, after 
putting in at Laurentum, which was on the shore 
near Ostia and the Tiber, founded a city a little 
above the sea, within about twenty-four stadia from 
it; and Latinus, the king of the aborigines, who 
lived in this place where Rome now is, on making 
them a visit, used Aeneas and his people as allies 
against the neighbouring Rutuli who occupied 
Ardea (the distance from Ardea to Rome is one 
hundred and sixty stadia), and after his victory 
founded a city near by, naming it after his daughter 
Lavinia; and when the Rutuli joined battle again, 
Latinus fell, but Aeneas was victorious, became 
king, and called his subjects “Latini’’; and after 
the death of both Aeneas and his father Anchises, 
Ascanius founded Alba on Mount Albanus, which 
Mount is the same distance from Rome as Ardea. 
Here the Romans in company with the Latini—I 
mean the joint assembly of all their magistrates— 
offered sacrifice to Zeus; and the assembly put one 
of the young nobles in charge of the city as governor 
for the time of the sacrifice. But it is four hundred 


1 The proper Latin spelling is ** Aequi”?; and so Strabo 
himself spells the word in 5. 3. 4, 
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petrar Ta wept ApoAdtov Kal Tov aderdov Novpt- 
Topa, Ta pev wvGedy, Ta SO eyyuTépw TicTews. 
duedéEavTo pev yap THY THS”AABas dpynv audho- 
4 . ve P : a Pl] . PX B , 
TEepoL Tapa TOV aToyovey Tod’ AcKaviou, Siarel- 
povaay péypt Tod TiBépews: TapayKxwvicdpevos 
5 6 vewtepos Tov mpecRuUTepoy Hpyev 0 AporAXLos, 
“ aa / 

viod 6 dvtos Kal Ouyatpos TH Novpitopt, Tov pév 
> f an \ , Ld / 
év xuvnyla Sorodovel, Thy Sé, tra &rexvos Ssapeivy, 
Ths “Kotias iépeav xatéotnoe, Tapbevetas yapuv' 
xarovot © avtyy ‘Péav SerPiav'} eita bOopav 
dwpdcas, Sidvpov avtTh ratowy yevouévav, THv 
pev eipkev" avr Tov KTeiverv, yapiCouevos TadEd- 

cal \ S 3 £0 N \ T LB / 
P@, TOUS efe0KE TWpos Toy LiPeply KATA TL 

é ra 3 \ cs rd “A f @ 
marpiov. pv0everar® peév ovv €&"Apews yevéoBar 

\ Ca 3 / > ¢ \ 4 ¢ a 
Tous matloas, éxreGévras 8 rd AvKaivns opadfvas 
oKxvraKevopevous Pavoturoy 6é tiva Tov Tepl 
TOV TOTTOY cUpopBav averopevoy eExOpétrar (Set & 
uTokaSety tov Svvatav tiva, UTnKowv bé TH 
"ApoArio, NaBdvra ExOpérrar), kadéoar dé Tov pev 
‘Papvrov, Tov bé ‘Pdyov.* dvdpwbévras & éaribé- 
cat TH "Apor2ri@ kal Tois Taici, Katarvbévtwr 
& éxetvar cab rhs dpxns eis tov Novpitopa crepe- 
oradons, amedOovras olxabde xticat thy ‘Pouny 
éy TOTOLS OV TPOS alpEecLV LadXOV 7) TPdS avdyKNY 

1 BABlay, the reading of ABCZ (so Meineke); the Zyit. has 
ZtAovlav, 

2 eiptev, Corais, for #ptev; so the later editors. 

3 uvdederat, Meineke following Spengel, for uuvdevovra. 

4 Kramer finds the form ‘Pézoy in the Hpit. and so reads ; 


so Miiller-Diibner. But ABC/ read ‘Pauoy (cp. the reading 
‘Péuoy a few lines later on). 
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years later that the stories about Amollius 1? and his 
‘brother Numitor are placed—stories partly fabulous 
but partly closer to the truth. In the first place, 
both brothers succeeded to the rule of Alba (which 
extended as far as the Tiber) from the descendants 
of Ascanius; but Amollius, the younger, elbowed 
the elder out and reigned alone; but since Numitor 
had a son and a daughter, Amollius treacherously 
murdered the son while on a hunt, and appointed 
the daughter, in order that she might remain child- 
less, a priestess of Vesta, so as to keep her a virgin 
(she is called Rhea Silvia); then, on discovering 
that she had been ruined (for she gave birth to 
twins), instead of killing her, he merely incarcerated 
her, to gratify his brother, and exposed the twins 
on the banks of the Tiber in accordance with an 
ancestral custom. In mythology, however, we are 
told that the boys were begotten by Ares, and that 
after they were exposed people saw them being 
suckled by a she-wolf; but Faustulus, one of the 
swineherds near the place, took them up and 
reared them (but we must assume that it was some 
influential man, a subject of Amollius, that took them 
and reared them), and called one Romulus and the 
other Romus;? and upon reaching manhood they 
attacked Amollius and his sons, and upon the defeat 
of the latter and the reversion of the rule to 
Numitor, they went back home and founded Rome 
—in a place which was suitable more as a matter 


* The Latin spelling is “ Amulius.” 

* The best MSS. here read ‘Romus,” not Remus, 
though the reverse is true in the use of the word later on; 
yet note that Strabo is now quoting the mythical version 
of the story. 
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C 230 ésirndeiors’ ob Te yap épupvor TO edados ore ywpav 
a 
oixelav éyov THy TépLe bon TOAEL TPdabopos, GAN 
ovd avOpwrovs Tovs cUVOLKHTOVTAS OF yap bVTES 
@kouyv Kal abtovs,! cuvartovrés Tas? Trois Teéil- 
: n s f 52 a3 a 
veo THS KTLCoMevNS TOAEWS, OVE TOts “AAPRavots 
/ ? 
mavu mpocéyoutes. Koddatia & hv cat’ Avréuvas 
n ‘ ca) 

Kat Prdjvat cab AaBixov cal adda Toradta Tore 
pev TorLYvLa, vov 86 eOpat, HF KrHoeELs iStwTOV, a6 
A f an 
TptdkovTa h* piKp@ TAELOVOV TAS ‘Pouns oTAadiov. 
peTtakv yoby Tov Téutrou Kal ToD extou ALGov TOV 
Ta pitia Otacnpalvovtayv THs ‘Péuns Karelras 

A “ ? o 
roTos Piarot. todrov 8 Gpiov arodaivover THs 
, fal Cd 
roTe Pwpatoy yijs, of 0 tepouvnpoves Guciav émite- 
odo évTavda re kal év &dXols TOOLS WAElooW 
¢ c fs ? 4 a ? / 
@s optols avOnuepov, iv Kadovow ’ApBapoviar. 
/ 3 

yevouerns & oby oTadcews hac KaTa THY KTiCLW 
dvatpeOhvat tov “Péwov.' pera dé THY KTioWw 
+ , wf e¢ f bd 5 
avOp@mous atyKcAvbas 0 ‘Pwpvros HOpotkev, dzro- 
dciEas Govrov TL Téwevos peTakd THs axpas Kat 
tod Kametwaiov, tous & éxet xatadevyovras Tay 

1 MS. A is lacking from airods to rovro:s near end of 
paragraph 5. 4. 3, a whole quaternion being lost. ° 

2 xws, Letronne, for rpds ; so the later editors. 

3 #, before xrhoe:s, Jones inserts. 

* rervapdkoyra (u’) after 7, Corais deletes; so Meineke. 


5 The reading of BCZ is wpévov (‘pdpuov sec. hand. in B); 
Meineke reads ‘Pauoy both here and in preceding instance. 


1 See 5. 3. 7. 2 See 5. 3. 7. on this point. 

3 Strabo almost certainly means the ‘‘ Arvales Fratres” 
(‘‘ Field-Brothers ’’), so-called, according to Varro (De Ling. 
Lot. 5. 85), from their offering public sacrifices that the 
fields (arva) may bring forth fruits. The “ Arvales Fratres” 
was a college of twelve priests, which, according to Roman 
legend (ep. Gellius 7. 7), originated with Romulus himself. 
The college was still in existence in a.D. 325. 
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of necessity than of choice;1 for neither was the 
site naturally strong, nor did it have enough land 
of its own in the surrounding territory to meet 
the requirements of a city,? nor yet, indeed, people 
to join with the Romans as inhabitants; for the 
people who lived thereabouts were wont to dwell 
by themselves (though their territory almost joined 
the walls of the city that was being founded), not 
even paying much attention to the Albani them- 
selves. And there was Collatia, and Antemnae, and 
Fidenae, and Labicum, and other such places—then 
little cities, but now mere villages, or else estates 
of private citizens—all at a distance from Rome of 
thirty stadia, or a little more. At any rate, between 
the fifth and the sixth of those stones which in- 
dicate the miles from Rome there is a place called 
“ Festi,” and this, it is declared, is a boundary of 
what was then the Roman territory; and, further, 
the priests? celebrate sacrificial festivals, called 
“ Ambarvia,” 4 on the same day, both there and at 
several other places, as being boundaries. Be this as 
it may, a quarrel arose at the time of the founding 
of the city, and as a result Remus was slain.5 After 
the founding Romulus set about collecting a promis- 
cuous rabble by designating as an asylum a sacred 
precinct between the Arx and the Capitolium,® and 
by declaring citizens all the neighbours who fled 

* In Latin, ‘‘ Ambarvalia”; so called from the leading of 
the sacrificial victims ‘‘ round the fields.” The festival took 
place May 27, 29 and 30 (Roman calendar). 

5 Cp. Livy 1. 7. 

6 The northern and southern summits, respectively, of 
the Capitoline Hill. The depression between the two summits 
(each in early times covered by a grove) was called ‘Inter 


Duos Lucos” (cp. Livy 1. 8), and was the traditional site of 
**The Asylum of Romulus.”’ 
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daruyert over ToNiTAS arropaiver. eruyapias dé 
TOUTOLS ov TUyYavev emrnryyetharo éva ary diva. iTr- 
mixov Tov Llocesdavos lepdv, Tov Kat vov émute- 
ovmEvov. owvenGovT ov 66 TOAAOD, TretoTov 6 
LaCiver, €KENEUVTE TAS mapbevous apracat Tas 
aburypevas Tots Seomevors yapou" peTLov Oé THY 
bBpuv Téros | Tacos (oe om ov, 5 Bacthevs TOY 
Kupiray, € éml Kowevia THS aPXHS Kat TonuTeias * 
ouveRn mpos TOV ‘Popdrov SodopovnGevtos S év 
Aaouwio Tou Tatiou, povos jp&ev EXOVT@Y TOV 
Kupiray. 0 ‘Pwpvros. pera 6é Todo biedéEaro 
TY apyny Novpas TlopmtAsos, TOTS TOU Ta- 
Tiov, map éxovtav AaBov TOV omnKowy. airy 
yey ov 1) pdrdtora TiaTevopévyn THS “Pops KTiots 
éoriv. 

3. "AAA dé TLS T PoTepa Kat pub adys, "ApKace- 
enV Néyovea yevéer Oar THY amotKiay vir ’ Evavdpou' 
TOUT & émiéevaOhvas tov “Hparréa, éhavvovra 
TAS Tnpvdvou Bods: mu@opevov o€ THs pNTpOS 

coo Tparns TOV Evavdpov (eivat 3 avTny paves- 
KS éuT €Lpov) OTL TO “Hpaxhet T ET Peo {LEVOV Hv 
TeheoayTs rovs dOrous O66 ryeved a, ppacar re 
mpos Tov ‘Hpaxdéa tata, cal TE UEVOS avadeiEar 
kat Oicat Ovoiav ‘“EXAnUK}D, ay Kab vov ert 
purdrrecbar TD “Hpaxnei. Kal 6 ye Koinsos,” 
0 TOY ‘Pwpaior ouyypagers, TovTO Tiberat onjetov 
Tob Edaqvixer ELVae KTLO ba, THY “‘Popuny, TO Tap 
aur h THY TAT PLOY Guciav ‘Eddquinny clvat TO 
‘Hoare? xa thy pntépa 8& Tod Evavdpov 


1 rodtrelas, the Hpit., for wodrrefz; so Kramer and later 
editors. 


2 KolAws, Kramer,for Kéatos ; so the later editors. 
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thither for refuge. But since he could not obtain 
the right of intermarriage for these, he announced 
one horse-race, sacred to Poseidon, the rite that is 
still to-day performed ; and when numerous people, 
but mostly Sabini, had assembled, he bade all who 
wanted a wife to seize the maidens who had come to 
the race. Titus Tatius, the king of the Curites, went 
to avenge! the outrage by force of arms, but com- 
promised with Romulus on the basis of partnership 
in the throne and state. But Tatius was treacherously 
murdered in Lavinium, and then Romulus, with the 
consent of the Curites, reigned alone. After Romulus, 
Numa Pompilius, a fellow-citizen of Tatius, succeeded 
to the throne, receiving it from his subjects by 
their own choice. This, then, is the best accredited 
story of the founding of Rome. 

3. But there is another one, older and fabulous, in 
which we are told that Rome was an Arcadian colony 
and founded by Evander:—When Heracles was 
driving the cattle of Geryon he was entertained by 
Evander; and since Evander had learned from his 
mother Nicostrate (she was skilled in the art of 
divination, the story goes) that Heracles was destined 
to become a god after he had finished his labours, he 
not only told this to Heracles but also consecrated to 
him a precinct and offered a sacrifice to him after 
the Greek ritual, which is still to this day kept up in 
honour of Heracles. And Coelius himself,? the 
Roman historian, puts this down as proof that 
Rome was founded by Greeks—the fact that at 
Rome the hereditary sacrifice to Heracles is after 
the Greek ritual. And the Romans honour also the 


1 Cp. 5. 3. 7. 2 Lucius Coelius Antipater. 
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“a a “ , 
Tiuaot “Pwpator, piay Tov vupdav vopicarTes, 
Kappévtiv! perovopacbeioar. 

“ \ \ Cy 3 , 
4, OF 8 otv Aativo: car apyas wev Hoav orjtyor, 
A ¢ ‘ 
Kal oi mrelous ov mpocetyov “Pwuatots: Yortepov 
o~ € 
dé KatamAayévtes THY aperny ToD Te Pwpdrov 
kal Tov pet éxeltvoy Bacthéwy varnKoot tavres 
unfipEav. Kxatarvbévrwv O€ Tov Te Aixovwy Kal 
fa) “i 
Tov OvdorcKar cal “Epvixwy, ért 6é mportepov ‘Pov- 
, \ 3 f ‘ \ a £ 
TovAw@y te kat ABopeyiverv, (rpos 6€ TovTots “Par- 
“ \ 3 * dé 5 TL , > 
KOU, Kal ApyupovoKkwy o€ Tives Kal Ipepépvwv *) 
» TovTwY yopa Aativyn mpoonyopevTtar Taca. Hy 
6€ trav OvorcKoyv 7d Llwpertivoy rediov, duopov 
Tots Aativois, kal mods Ariona,® hv Katéoxarpe 
Tapxvyvios TIptoxos. Atxovot 6€ yertovevovrar 
A“ ca \ 
pdrtora Tots Kupitais, cal tovTmy 8 éxeivos Tas 
fa) 
Tones eLerropOncev. 6 Sé vids avTod THY Loveroay 
\ / n ~/ ¢/ ‘ 
elke THY wnTpoOTOALW TaV Oddr\cKaV. “Epvikos 5é 
, v n r 4 . AY 
TAnoLOY @Kouv TH TE Aavovim*® kati TH”AdBa Kat 
> lal om 6 fA ? @ 5 o- »] , 3 N 
avTH TH Paopn: ove araleyv 0 ovd Aptxia? Kat 
Terdjvat cai “Avriov. “ArdBavot dé Kar’ apyas 
\ o , 
HEV @ELOVOOUY TOLS “Pwpatots, OMoyANM@C COL TE OVTES 


1 Corais and Meineke emend Kapuevriy to Kappévray. 

2 apos. . . Wpepépywr, Kramer, Meineke and other editors 
suspect to have crept in from the margin; Meineke relegates 
the words to the foot of the page; see notes on opposite 
page. 

3 °Arloda Xylander, for ’ErfoAa; so the later editors. 

4 Aavovlp, Kramer, for Aaoviviw; so the later editors. 

5 *Apinia, Xylander, for ’Apxia; so the later editors. 





1 Thus Virgil (8. 336) spells her name; but the usual 
spelling was ‘ Carmenta” (ep. Livy 1. 7. and Dionysius, Antig. 
tom. 1. 32). 

* The ‘ Aeci”’ of 5, 3. 2. 
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mother of Evander, regarding her as one of the 
nymphs, although her name has been changed to 
Carmentis.? 

4. Be that as it may, the Latini at the outset were 
few in number and most of them would pay no 
attention to the Romans; but later on, struck with 
amazement at the prowess both of Romulus and of 
the kings who came after him, they all became 
subjects. And after the overthrow of the Aequi,? 
of the Volsci, and of the Hernici, and, still before 
that, of both the Rutuli and the aborigines (and 
besides these, certain of the Rhaeci,’ as also of the 
Argyrusci* and the Preferni),5 the whole country 
that belonged to these peoples was called Latium. 
The Pomptine Plain, on the confines of the Latini, 
and the city of Apiola, which was destroyed by 
Tarquinius Priscus, used to belong to the Volsci. 
The Aequi are the nearest neighbours of the 
Curites ; their cities, too, were sacked by Tarquinius 
Priscus; and his son captured Suessa, the metropolis 
of the Volsci. The Hernici used to live near 
Lanuvium, Alba, and Rome itself; and Aricia, 
also, and Tellenae and Antium were not far away. 
At the outset the Albani lived in harmony with the 
Romans, since they spoke the same language and 


° “*BRhaeci,” otherwise unknown, is probably a corruption 
of “ Aricini,” the inhabitants of Aricia, the city to which 
Strabo refers in this paragraph and also in 5. 3. 19. 

* “ Argyrusci,” otherwise unknown, is probably a cor- 
ruption of ‘ Aurunei” (cp. Livy 2. 16, 17, 26 and Dionysius, 
Antig. Rom. 6. 32, 37). 

® By “Preferni” Strabo almost certainly refers to the 
Privernates, whose city was Privernum, now in ruins near 
Piperno. 
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1 That is, the tree-climbing vine. 
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were Latini, and though they were each, as it 
happened, ruled by kings, separate and apart, none 
the less they not only had the right of intermarriage 
with one another, but also held sacrifices—those at 
Alba—and other political rights in common ; later on, 
however, war arose between them, with the result 
that all Alba was destroyed except the temple, and 
that the Albani were adjudged Roman citizens. As 
for the other neighbouring cities, some of them too 
were destroyed, and others humiliated, for their dis- 
obedience, while some were made even stronger than 
they were because of their loyalty. Now at the 
present time the seaboard is called Latium from 
Ostia as far as the city of Sinuessa, but in earlier 
times Latium had extended its seaboard only as far 
as Circaeum. Further, in earlier times Latium did 
not include much of the interior, but later on it 
extended even as far as Campania and the Samnitae 
and the Peligni and other peoples who inhabit the 
Apennines. 

5. All Latium is blest with fertility and produces 
everything, except for a few districts that are on the 
seaboard—I mean all those districts that are marshy 
and sickly (such as those of the Ardeatae, and those 
between Antium and Lanuvium as far as the Pomp- 
tine Plain, and certain districts in the territory of 
Setia and the country round about Tarracina and 
the Cireaeum), or any districts that are perhaps 
mountainous and rocky; and yet even these are not 
wholly untilled or useless, but afford rich pasture 
grounds, or timber, or certain fruits that grow in 
marshy or rocky ground (the Caecuban Plain, 
although marshy, supports a vine that produces the 
best of wine, I mean the tree-vine).! The seaboard 
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Sevdpirev. mores & ert Oardrrn pev TOY Aati- 
vov etal Tah Te dona, ToMLs adimevos da THY 
TPorXwo ty ny o TiBepis mapacKevater, 7wANpov- 
pevos éK TOANOY TOT LOY. TapaKevOwves pev 
ovv oppitovrar HeTEwpa, ev TO cdr Ta vavednpea, 
TO pEVT OL AvoLTERES DIKE" Kal yap 7 TOV vmnpe- 
TUKOY oKapoV evTropia TOV ex Bex oueveov Ta poptia 
Kal dyripopribovrey Taxuy moved TOV am omouv 
mpiv % ToD TOTALOD avacban, 7 y éK pépous airo- 
cout Berra * elo el Kab avayerat pex pl THS 
‘Poyns, oTadlous éxaTov EVE KOUTA, KTLO [La 

éoTl Ta "Qari "AyKov Mapsiov. avTn pev % 
TONS TOWavT). éERS 8 erly “AVTLOD, GAL EvOS 
Kab avTH TONS iSputas o él TET PALS, Sue xen dé 
TOY ‘Qotiov meph Siakoctous eEjKovTa gracious. 
vuvi pev ov avetras Tots HYELOTLW ELS TXONY Kab 
avery Tay TokLTIKOY STE AdBovev Karpor, Kal bua 
TOUTO Kat pKodounvrar TodUTEELS OKT ELS EV TH 
TOEL ouxval T™ pos Tas ToLavTas émidnuias: Kab 
™ poTepoy dé vads EKEKTNYTO Kul EXOLVOVOUY TOY 
Ano TnpLov Tots Tuppnvots, kaimep HON ‘Peopatoss 
viakovoyTes. OdtoTep Kal ‘AdeEarSpos ™ POT Epov 
eykarov eT ETTELNE, Kal Anny7 ptos VaTEpoV, TOUS 
GNOVTAS TOV Agar ev var eurov Tous ‘Popaios, 
xapiver Oa pev avrots ébn Ta copara Sia TI 
™ pos TOUS “EAAnvas ouryyeveray, OUK asioov é 
Tovs avTOVS avopas oTpaTHyelv Te dua THS Tradtas 


4} ex wépous daroKovpisbevra, Jones, for kal pépovs amorov- 
picbévros. 





1 Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
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cities belonging to the Latini are, first, Ostia: it is 
harbourless on account of the silting up which is 
caused by the Tiber, since the Tiber is fed by 
numerous streams, Now although it is with peril 
that the merchant-ships anchor far out in the surge, 
still, the prospect of gain prevails; and in fact the 
good supply of the tenders which receive the cargoes 
and bring back cargoes in exchange makes it possible 
for the ships to sail away quickly before they touch 
the river, or else, after being partly relieved of their 
cargoes, they sail into the Tiber and run inland as 
far as Rome, one hundred and ninety stadia. Ostia 
was founded by Ancus Marcius. Such, then, is this 
city of Ostia. Next comes Antium, it also being a 
harbourless city. It is situated on masses of rock, 
and is about two hundred and sixty stadia distant 
from Ostia. Now at the present time Antium is 
given over to the rulers for their leisure and relief 
from the cares of state whenever they get the 
opportunity, and therefore, for the purposes of such 
sojourns, many very costly residences have been 
built in the city; but in earlier times the people of 
Antium used to possess ships and to take part with 
the Tyrrheni in their acts of piracy, although at that 
time they were already subjects of the Romans. It 
is for this reason that Alexander, in earlier times, 
sent in complaints, and that Demetrius, later on, 
when he sent back to the Romans what pirates he 
had captured, said that, although he was doing the 
Romans the favour of sending back the captives 
because of the kinship between the Romans and 
the Greeks, he did not deem it right for men to 
be sending out bands of pirates at the same time 
that they were in command of Italy, or to build in 
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Kal AnoTy pia éxrréwmrely, Kal év wév TH ayope Aroo- 
Kovpwoyv lepoyv idpvaapévous Tidy, ovs TavTes 
Lorhpas dvoudlovory, ets 6€ THv “ENA dba Téurrewy 
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cav 6 avtovs ‘Papatos THs Toravrns émiTndevoews. 
ava pécov dé TovTwy TaV TérAcdVv éott TO Aaovt- 
viov, &yov Kowvoy Tov Aativey iepoy ’Adpodirys, 
émipedodvTas © avtTod 1a mpotrddwy 1 ’Apdearat. 
eita Aavpertov. wtrrépxertas O€ TovTwv % Apdéa, 
KaToixta ‘PovtovAwy avo éBdounxovta oradioss 
Gro ths Oarnarrns: éote 8 nal ravtTns wANnciov 
"Adpodictov, drov mavnyupifover Aartivot. Sav- 
virat © éropOncay Tovs ToTovs Kal hEiTETAL pév 
iyvn morewv, evdoka 5é dia tHv Aiveiov yéyovev 
emvdnutay kab tas lepotrotias as? é& éxeivov TaY 
Xpovev tapabeddcbar dhaci. 

6. Mera 6é”Avriov ro Kipxatov éotw év diaKo- 
olols Kat évernxovTa otadlols dpos, vynoifov Oanrart- 
™ Te Kat édecu acl Sé Kal woAvppifov eivat, 
Taya TO MVOw TH TEpi Ths Kipxens cvvorxetovytes. 
ever O€ rrodixvioy Kal Kipxns tepov kai ’A@nvas 
Bopov, Setxyvvcbat 66 Kat hiddrny tivd dhacw 
"Odvacéws. peraty 58 6 te Stdpas ToTapos Kal 
er avtd thopuos. erevra Mpocexis alytados 
AsBi, mpos abT@ povov TO Kipxaio Mpéviov eyov. 
urépxertat & év TH pecoyaia 76 Wlwpevtivoy se- 
diov. tHy dé cuvexh} TavTn mpoTrepov Avaoves 

1 rpordawy, Corais, for rpoydévwr ; so the late editors. 

2 %yw, the reading of the MSS., Jones restores,‘for év 


{Corais and the later editors). 
3 &s, Corais inserts after fepomoilas ; so the later editors. 
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their Forum a temple in honour of the Dioscuri, 
and to worship them, whom all call Saviours, and 
yet at the same time send to Greece people who 
would plunder the native land of the Dioscuri. And 
the Romans put a stop to such practices. Midway 
between these two cities is Lavinium, which has a 
temple of Aphrodite that is common to all the Latini, 
though the Ardeatae, through attendants, have the 
care of it. Then comes Laurentum. And beyond 
these cities lies Ardea, a settlement of the Rutuli, 
seventy stadia inland from the sea. Near Ardea too 
there is a temple of Aphrodite, where the Latini 
hold religious festivals. But the places were devas- 
tated by the Samnitae; and although only traces of 
cities are left, those traces have become famous 
because of the sojourn which Aeneas made there 
and because of those sacred rites which, it is said, 
have been handed down from those times. 

6. After Antium, within a distance of two hundred 
and ninety stadia, comes Circaeum, a mountain which 
has the form of an island, because it is surrounded 
by seaand marshes. They further say that Circaeum 
is a place that abounds in roots—perhaps because 
they associate it with the myth about Circe. It has 
a little city and a temple of Circe and an altar of 
Athene, and people there show you a sort of bowl 
which, they say, belonged to Odysseus. Between 
Antium and Circaeum is the River Storas, and also, 
near it, an anchoring-place. Then comes a stretch 
of coast that is exposed to the south-west wind, with 
no shelter except a little harbour near Circaeum 
itself, Beyond this coast, in the interior, is the 
Pomptine Plain. The country that joins this latter 
was formerly inhabited by the Ausones, who also 
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1 For Apidos, Nylander reads Ov¥pios, Casaubon Aves, 
Groskurd Ovpe:s, Meineke Os ; sce note 4 on opposite page. 





1 § 4 above. 
2 The “ Atellanae Fabulae ” of the Romans (Pauly-Wissowa 
s.v. ‘*Atell, Fab.’) 
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held Campania. After these come the Osci; they 
too had a share in Campania; but now everything 
belongs to the Latini as far as Sinuessa, as I said.t 
A peculiar thing has taken place in the case of the 
Osci and the tribe of the Ausones. Although the 
Osci have disappeared, their dialect still remains 
among the Romans,so much so that, at the time of a 
certain traditional competition, poems in that dialect 
are brought on the stage and recited like mimes; ? 
again, although the Ausones never once lived on the 
Sicilian Sea, still the high sea is called “‘ Ausonian.” 
Next, within one hundred stadia of Circaeum, is 
Tarracina, which was formerly called “Trachine ” ? 
from its actual character. In front of Tarracina 
lies a great marsh, formed by two rivers; the 
larger one is called Aufidus.4 It is here that the 
Appian Way first touches the sea; it has been con- 
structed from Rome as far as Brentesium 5 and is the 
most travelled of all; but of the cities on the sea it 
touches only these: Tarracina, and those that come 
next in order after it, Formiae, Minturnae, and 
Sinuessa, and those at the end—Taras ® and Brente- 
sium. Near Tarracina, as you go toward Rome, 
there is a canal which runs alongside the Appian 
Way, and is fed at numerous places by waters 


3 Strabo assumed that ‘‘Trachine” was derived from the 
Greek word ‘‘trachys” (“rugged”). Cp. Horace, Sat. 1, 5. 
26: ‘‘Impositum saxis late candentibus Anxur” (Tarracina). 

4 If the MSS. are right, Strabo is in error here. He must 
have meant the Ufens (now Ufente) ; the other river was the 
Amasenus (now Amaseno). 

® One of the old spellings of Brundisium ; the other was 
‘*Brendesium ” (ep. Ptolemacus, 3. 2. 12, and Polybius, 21. 
24). ‘*In the language of the Messapii the stag’s head is 
called ‘brentesium’” (6. 3. 6) ; hence the name of the city. 

6 The old name of Tarentum. 
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TETTApaKovTa. TravTyns 8 ava pécov elo Kat 
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UNS Tapa Dpeyehras Ko pny (1rpoTepoy vy TONS 
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1 Kaéray, Jones, for Kardrav (B), Kedra (C); cp. xaéras 
following, and also in 8. 5. 7. 
* Tavdarepla, Meineke, for MNavdapla (BC). 





1 For an amusing account of this canal-journcy, see Horace, 
Sat. 1. 5. 

s “ Anchoring- place.” 

* Strabo does not mention the city of ‘‘Caieta” (now 
Gaéta); the gulf cast of it was called by the Romans 
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from the marshes and the rivers. People navigate 
the canal, preferably by night (so that if they 
embark in the evening they can disembark early 
in the morning and go the rest of their journey 
by the Way), but they also navigate it by day. 
The boat is towed by a mule! Next after Tarra- 
cina comes Formiae, founded by the Laconians, 
and formerly called “Hormiae” because of its 
good “hormos.” 2 And those people also named the 
intervening gulf “ Caietas,’% for the Laconians call 
all hollow things ‘ Caietas’’; but some say the gulf 
was named after the nurse of Aeneas.* It has a 
length of one hundred stadia, beginning at Tarracina 
and extending as far as the promontory of like name.° 
There are wide-open caverns of immense size at 
this place, which have been occupied by large and 
very costly residences; from here to Formiae the 
distance is forty stadia. Midway between Formiae 
and Sinuessa is Minturnae, which is about eighty 
Stadia distant from each. Through Minturnae flows 
the River Liris, formerly called the “Clanis.” It 
runs from the interior, out of the Apennine Moun- 
tains and the country of the Vestini, past Fragellae, 
a village (it was formerly a famous city), and empties 
into a sacred precinct which is much revered by the 
people in Minturnae; the precinct is situated below 
the city. In the high sea, off the caverns and visible 
thence most of the time, are situated two islands, 


‘Caietanus Sinus.” But, as the context shows, “the inter- 
vening gulf” means the gulf between Caieta and Tarracina. 
For the meaning of the Spartan word “ Caictas,” see 8. 5. 7. 
* According to Virgil (Aeneid, 7. 2) her name was “ Caieta.” 
* That is, the promontory on which the city of Caieta was 
situated. 
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1 Kaiérov, Jones, for Kedrov (BC), Kaidrov (sec. hand in B). 

2 Kaerdyw, from conj. of Capps, for the unintelligible 


ontdyvois, Srayavés (BCL), oirdym (npr). Meineke relegates 
ontdvois to the foot of the page. 





1 Cp. 2. 5. 19. 
2 The Greek word for ‘‘ gulf,” ‘* vale.” 
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Pandateria and Pontia,! which, though small, are 
well peopled; they are not far distant from one 
another, but they are two hundred and fifty stadia 
from the mainland. The Caecuban Plain borders on 
the Gulf of Caietas; and next to the plain comes 
Fundi, situated on the Appian Way. All these places 
produce exceedingly good wine; indeed, the Caecu- 
ban and the Fundanian and the Setinian belong to 
the class of wines that are widely famed, as is the 
case with the Falernian and the Alban and the 
Statanian. Sinuessa is situated in the Caietan 
“Kolpos,’? and hence its name; for “ Kolpos” 
means “Sinus”; and near Sinuessa are hot 
baths, which are most efficacious for certain dis- 
eases.4 These, then, are the cities of the Latini on 
the sea. 

7. In the interior, the first city above Ostia is 
Rome, and it is the only city that is situated on the 
Tiber. With regard to this city, I have already said 
that it was founded there as a matter of necessity, 
not as a matter of choice;® and I must add that 
even those who afterwards added certain districts to 
the settlement could not as masters take the better 
course, but as slaves must needs accommodate them- 
selves to what had already been founded. The first 
founders walled the Capitolium and the Palatium and 
the Quirinal Hill, which last was so easy for outsiders 


2 Strabo now refers to the Roman ‘‘ Caietanus Sinus,” and 
not to ‘* the intervening gulf” above-mentioned. 

4 According to Pliny (31. 4), these baths cured barrenness 
in women and insanity in men. Whether they have dis- 
appeared, or are to be identified with the waters at Torre di 
Bagni, is not known. 

5. 
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1 Corais and Meineke emend re to Sé. 
2 Kafaiov, Corais, for KéAzov; so the later editors. 





1 Cp. 5. 3. 2. 2 «Porta Viminalis.” 
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to ascend that Titus Tatius took it at the first onset, 
making his attack at the time when he came to 
avenge the outrage of the seizure of the maidens.} 
Again, Ancus Marcius took in Mt. Caelium and Mt. 
Aventine, and the plain between them, which were 
separated both from one another and from the parts 
that were already walled, but he did so only from 
necessity ; for, in the first place, it was not a good 
thing to leave hills that were so well fortified by 
nature outside the walls for any who wished strong- 
holds against the city, and, secondly, he was unable 
to fill out the whole circuit of hills as far as the 
Quirinal. Servius, however, detected the gap, for 
he filled it out by adding both the Esquiline Hill 
and the Viminal Hill. But these too are easy for 
outsiders to attack; and for this reason they dug 
a deep trench and took the earth to the inner side 
of the trench, and extended a mound about six stadia 
on the inner brow of the trench, and built thereon 
a wall with towers from the Colline Gate to the 
Esquiline. Below the centre of the mound is a third 
gate," bearing the same name as the Viminal Hill. 
Such, then, are the fortifications of the city, though 
they need a second set of fortifications. And, in my 
opinion, the first founders took the same course of 
reasoning both for themselves and for their successors, 
namely, that it was appropriate for the Romans to de- 
pend for their safety and general welfare, not on their 
fortifications, but on their arms and their own valour, 
in the belief that it is not walls that protect men but 
men that protect walls. At the outset, then, since 
the fertile and extensive country round about them 
belonged to others,3 and since the terrain of the 


5 Cp. 5. 3. 2 on this point. 
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1 QSdiaAelarws, the reading of the MSS., Jones restores, for 
&diarelrrous (Corais, Muller—Diibner, and Meineke). 





1 Op. Horace’s “ diruit, aedificat, mutat” (Hist. 1. 1. 100). 
2 Alba Fucens. 3 In Latin, the *‘ Tinia.”’ 
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city was so easy to attack, there was nothing for- 
tunate in their position to call for congratulation, 
but when by their valour and their toil they had 
made the country their own property, there was 
obviously a concourse, so to speak, of blessings that 
surpassed all natural advantages ; and it is because of 
this concourse of blessings that the city, although it 
has grown to such an extent, holds out in the way it 
does, not only in respect to food, but also in respect 
to timber and stones for the building of houses, 
which goes on unceasingly in consequence of the 
collapses and fires and repeated sales (these last, too, 
going on unceasingly); and indeed the sales are 
intentional collapses, as it were, since the purchasers 
keep tearing down the houses and building new ones, 
one after another, to suit their wishes.1 To meet 
these requirements, then, the Romans are afforded a 
wonderful supply of materials by the large number 
of mines, by the timber, and by the rivers which 
bring these down: first, the Anio, which flows from 
Alba, the Latin city next to the Marsi,? through the 
plain that is below Alba to its confluence with the 
Tiber; and then the Nar and the Teneas,? the rivers 
which run through Ombrica down to the same river, 
the Tiber; and also the Clanis, which, however, runs 
down thither through Tyrrhenia and the territory 
of Clusium. Now Augustus Caesar concerned him- 
self about such impairments of the city, organising 
for protection against fires a militia composed of 
freedmen, whose duty it was to render assistance,! 


‘ The ‘‘cohortes vigilum’’ were a night police and fire 


brigade combined, consisting of seven thousand men, or seven 
cohorts. They were distributed throughout the city, one 
cohort to every two of the fourteen ‘‘regiones.’’ See 
Suetonius, Augustus 25, and Cassius Dio 55. 26. 
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and also to provide against collapses, reducing the 
heights of the new buildings and forbidding that any 
structure on the public streets should rise as high as 
seventy feet; but still his constructive measures 
would have failed by now were it not that the mines 
and the timber and the easy means of transportation 
by water still hold out. 

8. So much, then, for the blessings with which 
nature supplies the city ; but the Romans have added 
still others, which are the result of their foresight ; for 
if the Greeks had the repute of aiming most happily 
in the founding of cities, in that they aimed at 
beauty, strength of position, harbours, and productive 
soil, the Romans had the best foresight in those 
matters which the Greeks made but little account of, 
such as the construction of roads and aqueducts, 
and of sewers that could wash out the filth of the 
city into the Tiber. Moreover, they have so con- 
structed also the roads which run throughout the 
country, by adding both cuts through hills and em- 
bankments across valleys, that their wagons can carry 
boat-loads; and the sewers, vaulted with close-fitting 
stones, have in some places left room enough even 
for wagons loaded with hay to pass through them.! 
And water is brought into the city through the aque- 
ducts in such quantities that veritable rivers flow 
through the city and the sewers; and almost every 
house has cisterns, and service-pipes, and copious 
fountains— with which Marcus Agrippa concerned 
himself most, though he also adorned the city with 


1 Pliny (36. 24) uses the same figure in describing the 
dimensions of the sewers constructed by Tarquinius Priscus : 
(Tarquinius Priscus) amplitudinem cavis eam fecisse proditur 
ut vehem faeni large qonustam transmitteret. 
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C 236 cas tnv Todwv. ws & etrrety, of Taracol [Lev Tob 
xadhous THS ‘Poyns aduyopouy, pos aXats pel 
foot Kab avaryeaLorépous ove" a O° UaTepon, Kab 
pddiora ot viv Kal Kal’ Huds, oddé TOUTOU Kadu- 
oTepnTay, anh avadnudrov TONY Kab Kana 
eTAnpacay THY Wont. kat yap Lloumrntos Kat o 
eds Kaicap Kal ) 2eBacros Kab ob TOUTOU maides 
Kal ot didos Kab yuvt ral adernd7) maoav UTrEpe- 
Baddovro omovdny Kat Samavny els TAS Kara 
oKevas: TOUTO@Y dé Ta WiéloTa Oo Méprvos Exel 
Ka UTS, Tos Th puce. mpoohaBev Kab TOV eK TAS 
mpovotas KO HOV. Kal yap TO péyeos TOD mediou 
Oavpacror, dia Kal Tas dpparobpoptas Kat THY 
any trmaciay GOUT OV Tapeéx ov 1 +@ TOT OUTS 
wANGEL TOV cpaipg Kal KpiK@ Kal madatorpa 
yuuvatouévov’ wast TH Tepuceipeva Epya Kab To 
edagos modfov oy érous Ka TOV Aopov orepdvat 
TOV brép TOD TOTAaMOU Mex pt TOD peiO pou oKNVO- 
ypapeeny oxy ETT LOELKYULEVAL SvoaTadaxTov 
mapexXouce THY Géav. Ano Lov 8 éorl Tov Tediou 
TovTou Kal ado Tredioy Kal oroal KUKN® TALTAN- 
Ocis Kal adon Kal Géatpa Tpia Kal dupsbéar pov 


1 rapéexov, Groskurd, for mapéywy; so the later editors. 





1 From the more ancient point of view, as the Greek word 
here translated ‘‘ structures” shows, these structures might 
all have been erected as divine offerings ; but in later times 
the word seems often to have lost this connotation (cp. 
Ww, H. D. Rouse, Votive Offerings, p. 273 3). 

2 See the note above on ‘‘structures.’ 

3 For a list of some of these ‘friends ” of Augustus and 
what they built, see Suetonius, Augustus 29. 

4 Cp. « works of art,” 5. 2. 5 and the footnote. 

5 According to Hilson: (Puuly-lVissown, s.v. “ Agrippae 
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many other structures.t In a word, the early 
Romans made but little account of the beauty of 
Rome, because they were occupied with other, 
greater and more necessary, matters; whereas the 
later Romans, and particularly those of to-day and 
in my time, have not fallen short in this respect 
either—indeed, they have filled the city with many 
beautiful structures.2. In fact, Pompey, the Deified 
Caesar, Augustus, his sons and friends,? and wife and 
sister, have outdone all others in their zeal for build- 
ings and in the expense incurred. The Campus 
Martius contains most of these, and thus,: in 
addition to its natural beauty, it has received still 
further adornment as the result of foresight. In- 
deed, the size of the Campus is remarkable, since it 
affords space at the same time and without inter- 
ference, not only for the chariot-races and every 
other equestrian exercise, but also for all that multi- 
tude of people who exercise themselves by ball- 
playing, hoop-trundling, and wrestling; and the 
works of art+ situated around the Campus Martius, 
and the ground, which is covered with grass 
throughout the year, and the crowns of those hills 
that are above the river and extend as far as its 
bed, which present to the eye the appearance of 
a stage-painting—all this, I say, affords a spectacle 
that one can hardly draw away from. And near this 
campus, is still another campus,® with colonnades 
round about it in very great numbers, and sacred 
precincts, and three theatres, and an amphitheatre, 


campus”) Strabo refers to the Campus of Agrippa; but 
Tozer (Selections p. 154) is in doubt whether Strabo means 
this campus or the Campus Flaminius. Both campuses, of 
course, formed a part of the Campus Martius, 
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STRABO 


Kal vaot woAuTerEs Kal ovvexels GAAHAOLS, WS 
/ x / 3 ? \ of f 
awdpepyov av do€atey atrodaivey THY GNANY Todt. 
Siomep lepompeméoTatoyv vouloaytes TovTOv Tov 
TOTO Kal Ta TOV érihavertatov pynpata évTad- 
Oa kateckevacay avopav Kal yuvatkayv. d&tonXo- 
yorarov 6é 76 Mavowdevov Kadovpevor, eri Kpn- 
a ” / \ n A a 
midos wnrts NevKOALGov TPds TH ToTAaL® Yopua 
peya, aXpl Kopudhs Tois dearéor THY Sévdpwv 
cuvnpedés em” akpm ev ody eikay éoTe YaNKh 
Tov SeSactod Kaicapos, tro 6¢ TO youats OfKat 
elowy avToU Kal TOV avyyevav Kal oixetwv, dTrLa BEV 
dé péya adoos mepiT@dtous Oavpacrovs Eyou: év 
fal , € n “ 
péow 66 TO Trediw o THs KavoTpas avTod Trepi- 
/ A 
Boros, Kal odTos AiGou NevxOd, KUKA [eV TrEpLKE- 
fa) / 
pevov eywr olLdonpovy repippaypa, évtos 8 airel- 
pos Katagutos. wdduv 8 eb tis es THY dyopav 
Aa \ 3 ? TAX ? yy to 
Tapetorv THY upyatay adrdnv €& adds tdot Trapa- 
BeBrnuévny tavtTnt Kat Baoidtxas croas Kal 
f y \ \ \ f \ \ b] A 
vaous, toot 6€ Kat TO Kamrit@Atov Kat Ta évravea 
bad \ \ >? nm ? \ a m , 
épya Kat Ta ev TO Iladkatiw cal TO THs AtBias 
7 ¢ f 3 , ? N a ” 
TEPLT ATO, padtws éxdaforr av trav Ewer. 
A € r 
TolavuTn pev 77 Pan. 
VA + a ‘a f \ \ 
9. Tav & adrX@v tis Aativns woédXewy Tas jpev 
/ \ “ 
érépos yuwpicpact, tas O€ bots adopicatr dv 
* \ a 
Tis Tals yvoptoraras, doar dia Ths Aativns 


1 rairn, Corais, for ravryy ; so the later editdts. 





1 The remains of this Mausoleum are still to be seen on 
the Via de’ Pontefici. 

2 Cassius Dio (69. 23) says that the Mausoleum was filled 
by the time of Hadrian’s death (138 a.p.), 

3 Cp. Suetonius, dugustus 100. 
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and very costly temples, in close succession to one 
another, giving you the impression that they are 
trying, as it were, to declare the rest of the city 
a mere accessory. For this reason, in the belief 
that this place was holiest of all, the Romans have 
erected in it the tombs of their most illustrious men 
and women. The most noteworthy is what is called 
the Mausoleum,! a great mound near the river on a 
lofty foundation of white marble, thickly covered 
with ever-green trees to the very summit. Now on 
top is a bronze image of Augustus Caesar; beneath 
the mound are the tombs of himself and his kinsmen 
and intimates ;° behind the mound is a large sacred 
precinct with wonderful promenades; and in the 
centre, of the Campus is the wall (this too of white 
marble) round his crematorium ;? the wall is sur- 
rounded by a circular iron fence and the space within 
the wall is planted with black poplars. And again, 
if, on passing to the old Forum, you saw one forum 
after another ranged along the old one, and basilicas,4 
and temples, and saw also the Capitolium and the 
works of art there and those of the Palatium and 
Livia’s Promenade, you would easily become oblivious 
to everything else outside. Such is Rome. 

9. As for the rest of the cities of Latium, their 
positions may be defined, some by a different set of 
distinctive marks, and others by the best known roads 
that have been constructed through Latium ; for they 


* Tozer (Selections, p. 155) says, “ %aAnv ef BAAns refer to 
Bacidtkas orods” and translates, ‘ should see, ranged one 
after another on either side of this, both basilicas and tem. 
ples.” But the Greek hardly admits of his interpretation. 

* For a more detailed account of the public works and 
buildings at Rome, the reader is referred to Pliny 36, 24. 
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eoTpavrar’ yap ért tavtas 7 TOL pa TAVTALS i 
peT atv idpuvrat, YVOPLLOTaTaL dé TOV ody i 
Te “Amma, Kab 1 aay KaL Ovanepia: 7) 7 [ev 
Ta, wpos Oararrn t agopivouca Hep) THS Aarinys 
peKX pt Lwodrons, a dé Ta Tpos TH ZaBivy peX pl 
rae péon & avtav 7 Aativy 1) CULMLTTOVTA 

‘Ammia cata Kacirivoy,® rod deexouoay 
Kamins éweaxaldera oradious dpyeras 663 amo 
THS ‘Ammias, € ép dpiarepd an avris EXT PETOMEVN 
wAnotiov “Pauns, ¢ita Sia tod TourkXavod é Spous 
imepBaca eragu Tovoxdov TONEWS Kal TOD 
"AdBavod dpovs KatTerow emt “AdyLoor TONE VLOV 
Kat Tunras mavooxera. eira, oupTinTeL Kal Aa- 
BiKam, apxouern ev a0 THS "Hoxvdivys TUANS, 
ad’ is Kab 7 Tpavertivn: év apiaTtepa Oo adeioa 
xa TAvTNY Kal TO medtoy 70 "Hoxvnivoy T poeta tv 
él mrelous TeV éxatoyv Kal elxoor aradiwy, Kat 
TrANTLET ATA TO AaBixe, TANALD KTLO MATL KATE 
THAT LEVe, KELLEVD 8 éd’ byrous, TOUTO ev Kal 
TO ‘Tovaxouhov ev deEuols amroNelret, TeAeUTA OE 
70S TAS Iicras Kal THY Aativnv OLX et 88 THs 
‘Pauns Td xwptoy TobTo Seaxoatous Kat oéKa 
oradious. el? éENS per er avTHS THS Aativys 
eoly émionmoL KaToLKias Kal Toes Depevrivoy, 
Ppovaivar, Tap. yy o Kooas pel TOTAPOS, PDa- 


Bparepia, map tv o Tpfipos fel, Axovivor, 14 


1 Gardrrn, Jones, for @dAarray. 

® KagtAivoy, Cluvier, for Kdgwoy ; so the editors. 

3 +d, before ard, is deleted by the editors. 

a9 ‘Jones inserts before peydan ; others bracket the éor} 
after wdAcs, or (as Meineke) delete it, or (as Corais) insert 3¢ 
after ’Axovivoy. 
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are situated either on these roads, or near them, or 
between them. The best known of the roads are 
the Appian Way, the Latin Way, and the Valerian 
Way. The Appian Way marks off, as far as Sinuessa, 
those parts of Latium that are next to the sea, and 
the Valerian Way, as far as the Marsi, those parts 
that are next to the Sabine country ; while the Latin 
Way is between the two—the Way that unites with 
the Appian Way at Casilinum, a city nineteen stadia 
distant from Capua. The Latin Way begins, how- 
ever, at the Appian Way, since near Rome it turns 
off from it to the left, and then, passing through 
the Tusculan Mountain, and over it at a point 
between the city of Tusculum and the Alban 
Mountain, runs down to the little city of Algidum 
and the Inns of Pictae;+ and then it is joined 
by the Lavican Way. This latter begins at the 
Esquiline Gate, as also does the Praenestine Way, 
but it leaves both the Praenestine Way and the 
Esquiline Plain to the left and runs on for more 
than one hundred and twenty stadia, and, on 
drawing near to Labicum (a city founded in early 
times, once situated on an eminence, but now 
demolished), leaves both it and Tusculum on the 
right and comes to an end at Pictae and the Latin 
Way; the distance of this place from Rome is two 
hundred and ten stadia. Then in order, as you pro- 
ceed on the Latin Way itself, you come to important 
settlements and the cities of Ferentinum, Frusino 
(past which the Cosa? flows), Fabrateria (past which 
the Trerus* flows), Aquinum (it is a large city, and 


1“ Ad Pictas.”’ 
* The river is still called ‘‘ Cosa,”’ 
3 Now the Sacco, 
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STRABO 


peyary TOMS éoTl, wap hv o Ménares pet TOTA[U0S 
peyas, Ty tepapviov,) ev oupBorg Suet TOT apLey 
Kel uevor, Aetpids TE Ka eTépou' Kdouvoy xal adn 
TONS aftodoyos, votarn tov Aativev. TO yap 
Téavov TO Kanovpevoy LOixivoy ébekHs Kelpevov 
ex TOD emuBerou SnrODT aL OLOTL TAY VLOcKivov eariv. 
ovToL 66” ‘OcKot, Kaprravaev eOvos éxdeRourros, 
Gore AEYOUT’ ay Tis Kapmavias Kab aurn, peyiarn 
ovoa TOY éTi TH Aartivy Tohewv, Kab y) epeets 
a) TOY Karnvav, cal atrtn a&iorxoyos cuvarrovca 
TO Kaothivg. 

10. Bp exdrepa dé TIS Aatins év de&td pév 
evo at pet akv AUTHS cal THs “Amrias, Syria re 
Kal Leyvia, pépovoar oivov, 7) pep TOV TONUTENOY 
éva, n 7 O€ TOV CTANT KOT ATOV xothias, TOV Yeyvivoy * 
AeyopEvov" mpo o¢ TavTys® éotl ILptBepvov Kab 
Kopa Kab Lveroa Tam ovreoy 4 TE Kaul Overirpas 
Kaul AXE prov" Ere 66 Dpeyérrat, map yp ) Agipus 
pet 6 6lS TAS Muvrovpvas Ex OLOOUS, VOV pev KoOuN, 
mons O€ ToTE yeyouvia, a&ibXoyos Kat Tas TrON- 
das TOV dpre AexGerodv meprouxioas ° TpoTEpov 
eoynavia, al vov els avrny cuvepyovTat, ayopas 
Te ToLlovpEvat Kal lepoTrollas Twas’ KaTecKadn 


1 gv, before év, Corais and others bracket ; Meineke rightly 
deletes. 

2 Sivyvivoy, Meineke, for Sfyvov. 

5 Nearly all the editors, including Muller- Dibner and 
Meineke, wrongly emend xpd d& ravens to mpds 5& radTas. 

+ For ' Tpardyrioy, Siebenkees, from conjecture of Cluvier, 
roads Tay Mwpuerrivey, while C, Muller conjectures KapBévriov, 

5 wepioxidas, Groskurd, for wepioixtas ; so the later editors. 





1 That is, the last on the Latin Way. 
2 Cales, now Calvi. : 
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past it flows a large river, the Melpis), Interamnium 
(whjch is situated at the confluence of two rivers, 
the Liris and another), and Casinum (this too a note- 
worthy city), which is the last city of Latium ;1 for 
what is called Teanum “ Sidicinum,”’ which is situated 
next in order after Casinum, shows clearly from its 
epithet that it belongs to the Sidicini. These people 
are Osci, a tribe of Campani that has disappeared ; 
and therefore this city might be called a part of 
Campania, although it is the largest of the cities on 
the Latin Way, as also might the city 2 that comes 
next after it, that of the Caleni (this too a note- 
worthy city), although its territory joins that of 
Casilinum. 

10. Then take the cities on either side of the 
Latin Way. On the right are those between it and 
the Appian Way, namely, Setia and Signia, which 
produce wine, the former, one of the costly wines, 
and the latter, the best for checking the bowels 
(what is called the “Signine” wine). And farther 
on, beyond Signia, is Privernum, and Cora, and 
Suessa,? and also Trapontium,* Velitrae, and Ale- 
trium ; and besides these, Fregellae (past which the 
Liris flows, the river that empties at Minturnae), 
which is now merely a village, although it was once 
a noteworthy city ® and formerly held as dependencies 
most of the surrounding cities just mentioned (and 
at the present time the inhabitants of these cities 
meet at Fregellae both to hold markets and to per- 
form certain sacred rites), but, having revolted, it was 


5 Suessa Pometia, of which no traces are left. 

* Trapontium is otherwise unknown, unless it be identified 
with Tripontio, a place mentioned only in an inscription of 
Trajan. 5 Cp. 5. 3. 6. § Cp. § 6 above. 
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& trd “Papatwr amooctica. mreictar 8 ela 
Kal TOUT@Y Kal Tov ép TH Aarivy xa TOV 
éméxetva ev TH “Epyixoy TE Kab Aigo kat OvoA- 
oKOY iSpupévar, ‘Popatov 6 eat KTiO HATA. év 
apiarepg dé ris Aativyns ai peraky avThs Kal 
THS Ovarepias, PaBrou ev év TH Upaweorivy 
00@ KELpern, havropsov & éyovca vrroupyov vH ‘Podun 
pdduora TOY adddov, duéXouea 70 icov HS 
‘Popns TE KOL Tpawecrrov, mept éxarrov oTadious. 
ei0” 7 Ipaiverros, mept Ub avTiKa épodpev" lO 
ait éy Tots bpeot Tots vmep [paiveorov, U TE TOV 
Epvicey TOM XV Karirovhov Kat ‘Avayvia, 
TONS GELONOYoOS, Kal Kepedre xat Lopa, Tap 
jv o Aeélipss mapes cov els Ppeyehras pet Kab 
Mwodpvas’ éreta adda Tovd Kal Ovevadp ov, 
dGev TO KaNALOTOV EXaLOV ay pev ovy mors éf’ 
dypous KELTAL, Tapappet 6 THY TOD ogov pivay 
) Ovovrrobpvos, OS wal Tapa TO Kaovhivov 
évex Deis éxbLOWot Kara, THY OM@VULOY AUTO 
TOMW. Alcepvia dé Kal “AdMpal non Savvs- 
Tikal Wodes etoty, 7) pev ayn pnpevn KATA TOV 
Mapouxov TONEHLOV, 9) ; o ETL Tuppevouca. 

11. “H Ovarepia » dpxerat pev aro T:Bovpoy, 
ayes 8 émt Mapoods Kal Kopdivioy, Thy TOV 
Tlediyver PNTpPOTONLy. etal © év aur i Aativat 
TONELS Ovapia? Te Kal Kapoéonor Kab "AXBa, 
mnotov 5é Kab TONS Kouxovnoy. év dvrer & elt 
tois év “Pwpun TiBouvpa te xat Ipaivestos xat 


1 af, the obvious correction of Corais, for 7. 
. Obapla, Kramer from the conj. of Cluvier, for Ovadepla ; 
so the later editors. 
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demolished by the Romans. Most of these cities, 
as also of those on the Latin Way and of those on 
the far side of it, are situated in the country of the 
Hernici, the Aeci, and the Volsci, though all were 
founded by the Romans. Again, on the left of 
the Latin Way are the cities between it and the 
Valerian Way: first, Gabii, situated on the Praenes- 
tine Way, with a rock-quarry that is more serviceable 
to Rome than any other, and equidistant—about one 
hundred stadia—from Rome and Praeneste; then 
Praeneste, about which I shall speak presently ; 
then the cities in those mountains that are above 
Praeneste: Capitulum, the little city of the Hernici, 
and Anagnia, a noteworthy city, and Cereate, and 
Sora (past which the Liris flows as it issues from the 
mountains and comes to Fregellae and Minturnae }) ; 
and then certain other places, and Venafrum, whence 
comes the finest olive-oil. Now the city of Venafrum 
is situated on an eminence, and past the base of the 
hill flows the Volturnus River, which runs past Casi- 
linum also and empties into the sea at the city of like 
naine.?- But when you come to the cities of Aesernia 
and Allifae you are already in Samnitic territory ; 
the former was destroyed in the Marsic War, while 
the latter still endures. 

ll. The Valerian Way has its beginning at 
Tibur, and leads to the country of the Marsi, 
and to Corfinium, the metropolis of the Peligni. 
On the Valerian Way are the following cities of 
Latium: Varia, Carseoli, and Alba,3 and also, near 
by, the city of Cuculum.* Tibur, Praeneste, and 
Tusculum are all visible from Rome. First, Tibur: 


1 Cp. 5. 3. 6. 2 Volturnum. 3 Alba Fucens. 
* Now Cucullo, otherwise called Seutolo. 
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Toboxdoy. TiBoupa EV, 2 nt TO "Hpaedeton, Kab 
0 KaTapaKTys, OV ToLel TAOTOS av o Avior, ap 
Dyrous peryadrov KaTanimTe@y eis papayya Babetav 
Kab KaTaroh ™ pos avrh TH OEE. evr etOev 66 
OueLeror TeOLov evKapTOTaTop TOG TH [eTANKG 
TOU AlGov TOU TeBouptivou Kal TOU é DaBious, 
Kat Tov" épvdpov Aeyouevou, ore THY é« TOV 
peTaddov eEayoryny Kal THY TopOpetav evpaph 
TEAEWS Elva, TOY TrELTTOV epyou THs ‘Pons 
évredOev KaTacKevalomevon, éy 66 TO TEOL@ 
TOUT@ Kal TH “ArBovra Karovpevra pet iSara 
puxpa eK TONY TY OV, ™ pos Toucthas vorous 
Kab mivouct at éyxadnuevors vyLelvar TOLAU- 
Ta 6€ Kal Ta AaBava, OvK dm w0ev ToUTOD év 
TH Nopevravy Kal Tots mepl "Hpntov TOTOLS. 
Upaiverros & éotly Sov ro THs Tuxns iepov 
emion pov xpnotnprator: auporepas & ai TONELS 
AUTAL TH AUTH Tpooe pupevas Tuy avouew ope, 
Siéyouoct 8 GAN) LOV cov oradious EKaTOV, THS 
dé ‘Pons II paivertos ev Kat Surraotoy, TiBoupa 
8 éartov. aol d “Eddqvidas duporépas, TT pai- 
veotov yoov Tlodvorépavoy xaretcOat mporepov. 


1 Before # Corais and Meineke insert év; but Miiller- 
Dibner follow the MSS. 

2 For xa rod Meineke, from conj. of Kramer, reads 
Tov Kal, 





1 Cp. 5. 3. 7. 

a The Greek word here translated “ wooded ” suggests a 
sacred grove. Strabo obviously refers to the grove that was 
ae to Tiburnus, the founder of Tibur. Cp. Horace, (des 
1. 7. 13. 

3 Cp. Pliny 36. 48. * Cp. § 10 above. 
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it possesses the temple of Heracles, and also the 
waterfall formed by the Anio, a navigable river! 
which falls down from a great height into a deep, 
wooded? ravine near the city itself. Thence the 
river flows out through a very fruitful plain past the 
quarries of the Tiburtine stone,® and of the stone of 
Gabii,* and of what is called “ red stone’”’; so that the 
delivery from the quarries and the transportation by 
water are perfectly easy—most of the works of art 5 
at Rome being constructed of stone brought thence. 
In this plain, also, flow what are called the Albula 
waters °—cold waters from many springs, helpful, 
both as drinking-water and as baths, in the cure of 
various diseases; and such, also, are the Labana 
waters,’ not far from the former, on the Nomentan 
Way and in the neighbourhood of Eretum. Secondly, 
Praeneste: here is the temple of Fortuna, noted 
for its oracles. Both of these cities are situated 
near the same mountain range, and they are about 
one hundred stadia distant from one another; 
but from Rome Praeneste is as much as double 
that distance, whereas Tibur is less than double. 
Both are called Greek cities ;® in any case Praeneste, 
they say, was formerly called ‘ Polystephanos.” 1 


* On ‘‘ works of art,” see 5. 2, 5. and footnote. 

° Now ‘‘ La Solfatara”’ (‘‘ Sulphur waters ’’). 

” Now called “ Bagni di Grotta Marozza.”’ 

®° This was probably the largest temple in Italy. ‘The 
modern city of Palestrina is almost entirely built on its site 
and substructions ” (Tozer, Selections, p. 157). 

° Horace (Carmina 2. 6. 5) speaks of ‘Tibur, Argeo 
positum colono.”’ 

10 “ Many-wreathed,”’ so called, apparently, from the 
several terraces. But Pliny (3 9) says Praeneste was 
formerly called ‘‘ Stephane” (Wreath). 
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épuuyn ev odv EéxaTépa, modu 8 épuuvorépa 
TIpaivertos' axpavi yap exer THs péev modes 
vrrepGev dpos Unrov, dmicGev 8 ard THs cuve- 
Novons dpevis avyéve Srefevypévov, brepaipov 
Kal duol oTadiois TovTOU Tpos bpOiav dvaBaciv. 
mpos O€ TH épvuvornte kal SimpvEt xpuTtais 
duatétpyntas TavTayobey péxypt TOV Tediwy, Tais 
pev Udpelas yapw, tais 8 é€odmv AaOpaiov, ov 
év puta Mapios mrodtopxovpevos améOave. tats 
Hey adv ANAS TOAETL TWAELO TOY TO EvepKes TPOS 
ayalod tiPerat, Tpatveotivors 58 cupdhopa yeryé- 
vyntat dua Tas “Pwpaiov otdces. KaTabevyouact 
yap éxeloe of vewrepicavtes: extrodopenOévtwr 
dé, Tpos TH KaKwoEL THs TOMEwWS Kal THY Yopav 
ataddotptotcbas cupBaiver, THs aitias peta- 
depouévns eri tovs dvaitious. pet S€ Sid THs 
yopas Otépertis roTapos. mpos Ew 58 Tis ‘Pwuns 
eioly ai NeyOetoas TOdELS. 

12. "Evoorépw dé Ts Kat avTas dpewihs adr 
pays éori, petaEy atrA@va Katadrelimovoa Tov 


1 axpav, Corais, for &xpor ; so the later editors. 





1 Aix Praenestina ; now Castel San Pietro. 

2 “This hill, which is of considerable elevation (being not 
less than 2400 feet above the sea, and more than 1200 above 
its immediate base), projects like a great buttress or bastion 
from the angle of the Apennines towards the Alban Hills ” 
(Bunbury, Dict. (feogr. II, p. 665, quoted by Tozer). See 
fincyc. Brit. 8.v. ‘* Praeneste ”’ (J. G. Frazer). 

3 Qn the reservoirs of Praeneste, ‘‘ hollowed out in the 
rock of the mountain,”’ and the water-supply in general, see 
Magoffin, A Study of the Topography of Praeneste, Johns 
Hopkins University Historical Studies, 1908, p. 435. 
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Now each is well fortified by nature, but Praeneste 
is much more so, since it has for a citadel! a high 
motintain which not only rises above the city but 
also in the rear is disjoined from the unbroken 
mountain range by a neck of land above which it 
rises as much as two stadia in a perpendicular 
ascent.2. And in addition to its natural strength, 
subterranean passages have been bored through it 
from all sides as far as the plains—some for water- 
supply,® others for secret exits (it was in one of these 
that Marius was put to death when he was being 
besieged). Now although in the case of all other 
cities, generally speaking, good defences are ac- 
counted a blessing, in the case of the Praenestini 
they have proved to be a misfortune, because of the 
seditions among the Romans. For all who have 
attempted a revolution take refuge in Praeneste ; 
and, if forced by a siege to surrender, the inhabi- 
tants, in addition to the damage done to their city, 
meet with the further misfortune that their territory 
is alienated, the guilt being transferred to the 
guiltless.4 The Verestis> River flows through the 
territory in question. The aforesaid cities are to the 
east of Rome. 

12. But still closer to Rome than the mountainous 
country ® where these cities lie, there is another 
ridge, which leaves a valley (the valley near 


* For example, in 198 3B.c., when there was an uprising of 
slaves ; in 82 B.c., when the younger Marius made Praeneste 
his headquarters. And in 63 B.c. Catiline sought to occupy 
Praeneste for headquarters but his effort was frustrated hy 
the consul (Cicero, Against Catiline 1. 8). 

5 The ‘‘ Verestis’ is otherwise unknown. 

5 The Volscian Mountains. 
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Kara "AdyLOov, byny pe pL TOU "AdBavod ¢ dpous. 
ert tavTns 61 TO Toboxdov iOputas, TOMS @OU 
pavros KATES KEUAG HEV” KEKOG MNT AL dé Tas 
KUKLO puteiass Kar oixodopiars, Kal padiora 
Tals UromeM TOUT als én TO KaTa THY ‘Popnv 
pEépos. TO yap Tovoxovrov évtaiba éorl Ogos 
elryews Kal evUopos, Kopupovjevos npe ua TON. 
Aaxod Kab SEXO MEVvOS Bacthetov Karan Kevas 
éxmpeTeaTaras. cuvex S éorl Kat Ta 7@ 
"ArBave ¢ bper UmomimTovTa, THV auTny Te a&peTny 
éyovTa Kal xatacKeunv. épeEjs 8 éatl media, 
Ta pev pos THY Payny ouvdnrovra Kal Ta 
mpodc Teva aris, Ta O€ T pos THY Oararray Ta: 
pev oby ™ pos THY. Oddarray ATTOv éoT vyrervd, 
Ta 66 adda evayayd TE Kab Tapamrnotas 
eno enpeva. pera dé ro “AXBarov ’Apixia éorl 
TOMS érl TH 089 TH "Armia otdd.o. 8 eloly 
ex THS ‘Pouns Ex aTOV éEjmovra’ Kothos & éotiv o 
TOTOS, exet é bUWS épupyny ax pay. DrrépKertas 8 
auThs TO pev Aavoviov, TONS Popatov, év 
besa THs “Amias ob00, ad fs Emomtos 4 te 
Odraccd €OTL Kab TO “AvTeoy, Too Aprepioror, 
0 Kadovat Néos, éx Tod év apiorepg pépous THs 
0800 Tots? ef “Apicias dvaBatvoucw. Ths 

"Apixivns TO lepov Aéyovaw adidpuna tu? rhs 


4 Aavovioy, Cluvier, for Aavovivoy ; so the later editors. 

* rots, Siebenkees from conj. of Cluvier, for ris; so 
generally the later editors. 

3 The reading dvaBaivovow ....... apldpuud re is that 
of Groskurd (so Meineke and others) for dvaBalvovew eis rhy 
5 Apixivgnv 7d iepdv. Aéyouat 50 aidpduara. 





1 Mt. Albanus, now Monte Cavo, is the highest summit. 
* That is, on one’s way from Tusculum. 
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Algidum) between them and is high as far as Mt. 
Albanus.! It is on this chain that Tusculum is 
situated, a city with no mean equipment of build- 
ings; and it is adorned by the plantings and villas 
encircling it, and particularly by those that extend 
below the city in the general direction of the 
city of Rome; for here Tusculum is a fertile and 
well-watered hill, which in many places rises gently 
into crests and admits of magnificently devised royal 
palaces. Adjoining this hill are also the foothills 
of Mt. Albanus, with the same fertility and the 
same kind of palaces. Then, next, come the plains, 
some connecting with Rome and its suburbs, and 
others with the sea. Now although the plains that 
connect with the sea are less healthful, the others 
are both pleasant to dwell in and decked out in 
similar manner. After Mt. Albanus? comes Aricia, 
a city on the Appian Way; it is one hundred and 
sixty stadia distant from Rome. Aricia lies in a 
hollow, but for all that it has a naturally strong 
citadel.2 Above Aricia lies, first, on the right hand 
side of the Appian Way, Lanuvium,‘ a city of the 
Romans, from which both the sea and Antium are 
visible, and, secondly, to the left of the Way as you 
go up from Aricia, the Artemisium, which they call 
Nemus.? The temple of the Arician,® they say, is a 


3 The ancient Aricia lay in the ‘‘Vallis Aricina’’ (now 
‘Valle Aricciana’’), an extinct crater below the modern town 
of Ariccia, which latter occupies the site of the ancient 
citadel, a steep hill. 

4 «*Tavinium,”’ the reading of the MSS., has rightly been 
emended to ‘‘Lanuvium.” ‘‘Owing to a curious confusion 
between this place and Lavinium, which dates back to the 
middle ages, its modern name is ‘Civita Lavinia’ ’’ (Tozer, 
Selections, p. 159). 5 That is ‘* Nemus Dianae.”’ 

§ Sc. ‘* Diana,” that is, ‘‘ Artemis.” 
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TavpomoXou" wal yap Tb BapBaptxov KpaTet Kal 
Lav ixov wept TO tepov E8os. Kabtoraras Yap 
iepevs o yevnOels avToxelp TOU lepepevou 7 po- 
TE POV Spamerns avn’ Evpnpns oty éoTw del, 
T Epa KOT GV TAS emibécess, Erospos apiver Oar. 
TOO iepov év ahoet, TpoKerrar dé Amvy meharyi- 
fovea, KUKA@ © opetv7) TUvEexnS oppus TEpLKELTaL 
Kat Alay ir Kal TO lepov ral TO Bdwp 
émohapBdvovea ev KolLAw TOT@ Kal Babel. TAS 
ev ovv TNYaS opav éotuy, ef ov Mipun 
mAnpodrae TOUTO@Y oy éotly 1)? "Hyepia caXroupévn, 
Saipovds TLVOS érre@vupos’ at & ar oppucers evratéa 
pev adroit elow, ef 5é Setxvuvtar woppw pos 
THV emu dverav GVEX OUT OL 

13. I Anotov 0 éotl Tay Keo ptov TOVT@Y Kal 
"AABav ov ¢ épos TORU Umepxdrtov Tob ‘Apreptctov 
Kal TOY TepL avTO oppver, KaiTep vYynrOv oug aD 
Kab opO toy iKaV@S. exer Sé xal todto hipyny 
TON pet Soo TAS KQTA TO “Aprepiovov. Tporwrépo 
dé TovTwv as hex Geioas 7 poTEpov 7 ONELS TAS 
Aarivys eiai. pdrdiota 8 ev peroyaig TOV 
Aativav workedv éotw 7 “AdXBSa, opmopodca 


1 Alay, Corais (who omits xa/), for play; so the later 
editors. 
hn Hyepla, Corais, for iepe‘a ; so Meineke. 
3 dpos after ’Apreploioy, Corais deletes; so generally the 
editors, including Meineke. 


1 That is, ‘‘ Artemis Tauropolos ’—Artemis in her capacity 
as goddess of the Tauri. 

2 The ‘‘Scythian element’’ referred to is the sacrifice of 
strangers by the Tauri, as described, for example, in Euri- 
pides’ Iphigeneia among the Tauri. 

3 Strabo refers to the Lacus Nemorensis (now Lago di 
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copy of that of the Tauropolos.1 And in fact a 
basbaric, and Scythian,? element predominates in 
the sacred usages, for the people set up as priest 
merely a run-away slave who has slain with his own 
hand the man previously consecrated to that office ; 
accordingly the priest is always armed with a sword, 
looking around for the attacks, and ready to defend 
himself. The temple is in a sacred grove, and in 
front of it is a lake which resembles an open sea, 
and round about it in a circle lies an unbroken 
and very high mountain-brow, which encloses both 
the temple and the water in a place that is 
hollow and deep. You can see the springs, it is 
true, from which the lake is fed (one of them is 
‘“‘ Egeria,’ as it is callec after a certain deity), but 
the outflows at the lake itself are not apparent, 
though they are pointed out to you at a distance 
outside the hollow, where they rise to the surface.® 

13. Near these places is also Mt. Albanus, which 
rises considerably above the Artemisium and the 
mountain-brows round about it, though they too are 
high and rather steep. This mountain also has a lake,! 
much larger than the one at the Artemisium. The 
previously mentioned cities of Latium® are farther 
away § than these places. But of all the cities of 
Latium, Alba? is the farthest in the interior, since 


Nemi), an extinct crater three miles in circumference and 
over three hundred feet deep. It is now drained by an 
artificial emissarium. According to Servius (note on Virgil, 
Aeneid 7. 515) it was called by the Latini the ‘‘ Speculum ™ 
(‘‘ mirror ’’) of Diana. 

* Lacus Albanus, now Lago di Albano. 

5 Tibur and Praeneste. 

6 That is, from Rome—the same standpoint as at beginning 
of § 9. * Alba Fucens. 
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Mapoois idputar & éf iwrnrod wdyou Aipyys} 

/ A 
Povcivas wrnctov, TeNayias TO wéyeOos* Ypavrat 
S avth pddtora pev Mapool nal mayvres oi 
TAnoLoyepo. hac & avtTyy Kal mrnpodabai 
Tore méype THS opevhs Kal tarewodcba wad, 
[4 ’ b] / \ 4 / \ 
@oT avauyew rovs AtwvabevTAas TdOTOUS Kal 
yewpyeloGas mapéyev, rot petactdces Tov 
kata Bdbovs typ@v oamopaddny Kal adnras 
/ / S bd A A / 
yivovTat, mdALv émlouppeovalv,  TEéeAeWS 
éxXelTrovely at mnyalt Kal wad. cuvOnriBovrat, 
xabamep él tod “Awevdvou cupBaivew act 
tov 61a Katavns péovtos’ éxrelrret yap em ToAdG 
érn kal wad pel. éx b€ THs Doveivas elvas tas 
anyas tatopovat Tov Mapkiouv bdatos tod thy 
“Paouny wotifovros Kat rapa TadXa evdokipovvTos 
bdata. TH O€ "ANB Oia TO ev Babe THs yopas 
¢ n \ \ \ > \ ? \ a ? / 
idpdcbar Kai dua TO evepKes avTL dpovpas éxpn- 
cavTO TOANGKLS ‘Pwpatolt, Tos Pvdrakhs deouévovs 
évytad0a xabetpyorres. 


1 Aluyys 2. 0 , meAayias, Meineke, for Afuyn... . 
merayla. 





1 Lago di Fucino (Celano) was completely drained by 
Prince Torlonia, 1855-1869 a.p. 

2 That is, the flowing waters in the depths of the earth 
(cp. 3. 5. 7), as distinguished from the ‘‘ springs”? by which 
Strabo always means the mouths at the surface of the earth. 
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it is on the confines of the Marsi; it is situated on a 
lofty rock, near Lake Fucinus,! which in size is like 
an open sea. The lake is used mostly by the Marsi 
and all the neighbouring peoples. They say that it 
not only fills up sometimes as far as the mountainous 
country, but also lowers again enough to permit the 
places which have been converted into marshes to 
get dry and to be tilled—whether it be that changes 
take place, sporadically and in a way that is not 
apparent, in the flow of the waters down in the 
depths,? and that they flow back together again, or 
that the springs completely fail and then by pres- 
sure are brought together again—as is said to be the 
case with the Amenanus, the river that flows through 
Catana, for it fails for many years and then flows 
again.? It is from Lake Fucinus, the story goes, 
that the springs of the Aqua Marcia come,* which 
brings drinking-water to Rome and has the highest 
repute as compared with the other waters. Because 
of the fact that Alba is situated deep in the interior 
of the country, and is also well-walled, the Romans 
often used it for a prison, shutting up therein those 
who have to be kept under guard.® 


3 The result, apparently, of volcanic action in Mt. Aetna 
from which it flows. 

4 The ‘‘ Aqua Marcia’’ was one of the Roman aqueducts, and 
its principal reservoir was near Sublaqueum (now Subiaco). 
The story was that the River Pitonius (now Pedogna) rose 
in the mountains of the Peligni, flowed through Lake Fucinus 
without mingling with its waters, then disappeared in the 
earth, and finally came forth as the ‘‘ Marcian Waters ’”’ near 
Sublaqueum. Pliny himself (31. 24) believed the story (see 
Tozer, Selections, p. 162). 

5 For instance, Syphax, King of Numidia (Livy 30. 17), 
Perseus, King of Macedonia (Livy 45. 42), and Bituitus, 
King of the Arverni (Valerius Max. 9. 6, and Livy Hpit. 61). 
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IV 


I. ’Enrel 6 amo TOV mpooahartov éOvav apEdmevor 
Kab T@V pos avrots opav TOY "Arevvivav, éreb” 
UmepBavres Tadta tHv évTos érndOopuev tacay 
on perakv Keitat Tob Tuppnvixot Teharyous Kal 
TOV ‘Amevvivey 6pav TOY KEK LEVOY mpos Tov 
Abpiay péexpl Lavyer av Kal Kauravay, yov 
émavcovTes Ona@aouev Ta éy Tots Gpeot TOUTOUS 
oixovyTa Kal Tais brwpelass THS Te éxTos HEXpL 
THS mapadias TAS ‘Adpiatiens Kat THS évTos. 
apetéov 5€ wad ard TOV Kerrindy 6 Spwy. 

2. “Ears 8 * Texevtivn pera TAS Tov ‘Op Spiedy 
ToNeCs Tas peTaty "A pepivou Kat “AyK@vos. 
Oppnvr as & é« THs LaBivns ol TLicevrivos, Spvo- 
KOMAT TOV THY odov mynoapevou Tots apxnyerass, 
ad ov Kal ToUvopa" Mixov yap TOV Gpvev TOUTOY 
ovopatouae, Kal voutCovaty ’ ‘Apes i lepov. oiKoban 
& aro Tay opay apEdpevot bey pt TOV mediov Kat 
THS Oararrns, ért HAjKos nv&nwevny eXovres 
padrov 9 WwNaTOS THY yopar, dryaBny TOs 
anavra, Bertin &é tois Evhivors Kkapmots i Tots 
guTixots. éots & evpos pév TO amd THY OpaV 
ert Odnarray dvopahov Tots SLATS TH MATL, KOS 
& amd Alctos ToTapod peXpe Kdorpou mapa 
Tovp & éXov cTadtoy dKxTaKoTloY. TOhELS 8 “AyKav 
pev ‘BAAnvis, Supaxovaoiwv KTio pa TOY puyovTay 
tynv Atovuciov tTupavrvida: Keirat 8 ew aKpas per 





1 That is, the southern boundaries of Cisalpine Celtica 
(Gaul) ; see 5. 1.3 and 5. 2. 10. 
* Picenum. 
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IV 


9 

1. I began with the tribes that live next to the 
Alps, and with that part of the Apennine Mountains 
which lies next to them, and then, passing over that 
part, traversed all the country on this side which lies 
between the Tyrrhenian Sea and that part of the 
Apennine Mountains which bends towards the 
Adriatic and stretches to the countries of the Sam- 
nitae and the Campani; I shall now, therefore, go 
back and indicate the tribes that live in these 
mountains, and also in the foothills both of the 
country outside the mountains, as far as the Adriatic 
seaboard, and of the country this side. But I must 
begin again with the Celtic boundaries.! 

-2, Next after those cities of the Ombrici that are 
between Ariminum and Ancona comes the Picentine 
country.2. The Picentini are originally from the 
Sabine country, a woodpecker having led the way 
for their progenitors; and hence their name, for 
they call this bird “ picus,” and consider it sacred 
to Mars. The country they live in begins at the 
mountains and extends as far as the plains and 
the sea, thus having increased in length more than 
breadth ; it is good for every use to which it may be 
put, though better for fruits than for grain. Its 
breadth—that from the mountains to the sea—taken 
at the different intervals,®? is irregular, while its 
length, by a voyage along the coast from the Aesis 
River to Castrum, is eight hundred stadia. Its cities 
are, first, Ancona, a Greelx city, founded by the 
Syracusans who fled from the tyranny of Dionysius ; 
it is situated on a promontory, which by its curve 


3 That is, at the different cities on the seacoast. 
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ALwéva éuTrepirapGavovans TH Tpos Tas ApKTOUS 
eristpobn, chddpa 8 evo.vos eats Kal Tupopopes.} 
mrnoiov 8 avris AvfEoupoy rods pixpov Urrép 
THs Oaddttyns: elta Yewréureda cal Tvevertia 
kat Ilorevtia cat Dipuov Tixnvov: érriverov dé 
rautns Kdoredrov. éde€iis 5¢ Td THs Kurpas 
tepov, Tuppnvav idpuvpa Kab etiopa: thy 8 “Hpav 
éxeitvot Kirpay xadotvow: eita Tpovevtivos mo- 
Tapos Kal modus érr@vupos: eita Kaorpovvdovp” 
cat 0 Marpivos rrotapos, péwy aro ths Adpiavav 
Toews, you erivercoy ths “Adpias émrw@vupor 
éautov. gots 8 ey TH pecoyaia Kat abtn Kal TO 
"Ackrov TO TIeanvov, épuuvotatov ywpiov Kai * 
nvov, épuuvotatoy Kwp 
éh’ @ KélTat TO Telyos, Kal Ta TepiKeipmeva bpN 
oTpatoTrédols ov Baoipua. brép 6é TAS TeKevtivns 
Ovnotivot te xal Mapoo? xal Iledtyvor xai 
Mappovxivo: xat Ppevravoi, Yavvitixov €Ovos, 
THY OpEeLVIY KaTéxovoLVY, épaTToOmEvoL piKPa THIS 
Gararrns. é@ote 56 Ta Ov TadrTa pikpa péy, 
dvdpixwTata bé Kal ToAAdKES THY GpeTnY TAaUTHY 
emidedery eva ‘Pwpatois, Tp@Tov pév, Hvixa érro- 
Aéuovv’ SevTepov Oé, Ste cuvertpdTevoy’ TpiToV 


1 rvpopdpos, Corais, for edrupoddpos ; see Meineke. 

2 Kaorpovvdovn (Corais, —ydBoun; Meineke, -vdovy) Jones, 
for kal rpovvdoun (see Aixovoup-—, 5. 2. 9). 

3 After ral Kramer suggests the insertion of da rov Adgov. 
Since Groskurd the editors indicate a lacuna after «al. 





1 ‘Pneuentia” is otherwise unknown; perhaps Strabo 
wrote ‘‘ Pollentia” (see Corais-du Theil-Letronne, Vol. II., 
p. 236, and Nissen, Itulische Landeskunde, Vol. I1., p. 422. 

2 Castellum Firmanorum, now Porto di Ferno or Porto San 
siorgio. 

bs in Latin, ‘* Cuprae Fanum,” 
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towards the north encloses a harbour; and it is 
exceedingly productive of wine and wheat. Near 
it is the city of Auxumum, which is a short distance 
above the sea; then Septempeda, Pneuentia,' 
Potentia and Firmum Picenum (its port-town is 
Castellum).2 Next in order comes the temple of 
Cupra,? which was established, and founded as a city, 
by the Tyrrheni, who call Hera “Cupra’’; then, 
the River Truentinus * and the city named after it ;° 
then Castrum Novum, and the River Matrinus 6 
(which flows from the city of the Adriani’), on 
which is Adria’s port-town,’ named after the river. 
Not only is Adria in the interior, but also Asculum 
Picenum, a place that is well fortified by nature, not 
only where the wall is situated—but also the 
mountains that lie round about it are impassable 
for armies.? Beyond the Picentine country are the 
Vestini, the Marsi, the Peligni, the Marrucini, and 
the Frentani (a Samnitic tribe); they occupy the 
mountain-country there, their territory touching 
upon the sea for only short stretches. These tribes 
are small, it is true, but they are very brave and 
oftentimes have exhibited this virtue to the Romans: 
first, when they went to war against them; a second 
time, when they took the field with them as allies; 


+ Now the Tronto. 

> Truentum, also called Castrum Truentinum. 

6 Now the Piomba. 

” Adria, or Hadria. ® Matrinum. 

®* The words ‘‘not only... armies” are awkward in 
English as in the Greek, but the meaning is clear enough. 
Kramer’s guess (see critical note on opposite page) would 
yield the following: ‘‘not only on account of the hill on 
which the wall is situated, but also (on account of) the 
mountains that lie round aboutit, which are impassable for 
armies. 
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5, bre Seduevor TUNXELY édevOepias Kal TONLTELAS 
py) TuyxavovTes amTéoTnoav Kat TOV Mapougov 
KaAoupevov efi rav TONELOV, Kopdinov, TOV 
Tlekiyvev pntpororuy, cownv aracet tots “Iradie- 
Tats amobetEavtes Tok avtl THs “Pwuns, opun- 
THOLOV TOU Trohewov, perovopacbetcav “Itarixny, 
Kal évtadda 67" TOUS ouverropévous ab poicavres 
Kal NetpoTovyjcavres brarous Kal oT parnyous: 
dvo & érn o uve meLvay évy TO TOE LO, Bex pL 
diempatavto THY Koweoviay meph AS eTOAELOUY, 
Mapotxov 6é ovopacay TOV mohemov amo TOY 
apEdvTwy THS atocTacews, Kab pdrdtoTa a6 
[lopratdiou. Ta pev ouy adra Ka pm dov Cacwv, 
éyovot 6€ xal odes brép fade Tis Jararrns 
TO TE Kopdiviov kab SovrApov? Kat Mapotvov Kal 
Teate® THY TOV Mappoveiver PNT poTrodey. ear 
auth oé TH Gararry TO TE “Arepvov, € 6.0 pov TH 
Tixevrivy, OMOVULOY | é To TOTAL TO Siopifovrs 
THY TE Odnorivny Kab THY Mappouxivny: pet yap 
ex This ‘Apurepvivns, dua Oe Ounotivar, Tapa 
AuTrwV év deELa Tovs Mappovxivouvs tréep* tav 
Tedcyveov werpevous, cevypare TEPATOS. TO 6 
ToALona TO ér@vuu“oy avtod OdnoTivwr pév 


184, Kramer, for 3¢é; so the later editors. 

2 SotAuey, Jones, for Zovfauwov; Meineke emends to 
Sova wave. 

3 Tedre, Jones, for Teyedrny (C. ), Teayedrny (B.); Muller- 
Dibner and Meineke read Tearéayv. 

4 +g, after in€p, the editors omit. 





1 But on coins the name is spelled ‘‘Italia,” not ‘‘ Italica” 
(Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘‘ Corfinium ”). 
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and a third time when, begging for freedom and 
political rights without getting them, they revolted 
and kindled what is called the Marsic War, for they 
proclaimed Corfinium (the metropolis of the Peligni) 
the common city for all the Italiotes, instead of 
Rome, making it their base of operations for the 
war and changing its name to Italica;! and here it 
was that they mustered all their followers and 
elected consuls and praetors.2- And they persisted 
in the war for two years, until they achieved the 
partnership for which they went to war. The war 
was named “ Marsic” after the people who began 
the revolt, Pompaedius in particular.2 Now these 
peoples live in villages, generally speaking, but they 
also have cities: first, above the sea, Corfinium, 
Sulmon, Maruvium, and Teate,‘ the metropolis of 
the Marrucini. And, secondly, on the sea itself, 
Aternum, which borders on the Picentine country 
and is of like name with the river® that separates 
the Vestine country from the Marrucine; for it flows 
from the territory of Amiternum, and through the 
Vestine country, leaving on its right that part of 
the Marrucine country which lies above the Peligni 
(it may be crossed by a pontoon-bridge).6 But 
although the little city ’ that is named after the river 


* They chose two consuls and twelve praetors, in imitation 
of the Roman government (see Nissen, Stalische Landeskunde, 
Vol. IT., p. 448, and also Corais-du Theil-Letronne, Vol. ETS, 
p. 242. 

$ Pompaedius Silo, the Marsian, was killed in battle in 
88 B.c., shortly before the end of the war. 


* Now Chieti. 5 The Aternus. 
* On this bridge, see Nissen, Italische Landeskunde, Vol. 
IT., p. 439. 


7 The same Aternum above-mentioned. 
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C 242 éott, xow@ & émiveiw ypavTat Kai ot Iertyvo. 
kat ob Mappovxivor: Sséyer 66 TO Sedypa TéTTApAS 
Kal eixoct atadiouvs ad Kopduviov. peta Se 
"Atepvov "Oprev, ériverov Ppevravav, Kai Bod«a, 
Kal avtn ? Dpevravar, 6nopos Tedvm TO Arrovrg. 
"Opravicv? éorw év tots Dpevtdvois, wétpat 
AyvoTpieav avOpwrrwrv, ols ai oiknoes aro TeV 
vavaylov wiyyvuyTal' Kal TadrAa Onpi@ders elvas 
AéyovTas® petakd 5€ “Optwvos nal ’Arépvov o 
Saypos motapuos opitwy rovs Ppevravovs aro 
Tov TlerAiyvwv: o 5&é mapamAous amo rH Te- 
Kevtivns éml tous *Arovrous ots of “EAXnves 
Aavviovs Kadodo1, ctadiwy éotiv bcov TeTpa- 
Kooiwy évevnxovTa. 

3. “EEA: 6é wera thy Aativny éorty 9 Te Kap- 
mTavia, TapyiKxovoa Th JardtTy, Kal virép TavTHy 
4h Savviris ev wecoyaia wéypts Ppevravay kat Tov 
Aavviov, ctr atdtol Aadviot kai Tada COvn Ta 
Mex pt TOD LiKEALKOD TOPO MOD. TpaTov dé Tepl 
Ths Kaurravias pntéov. éots & aro tis Swoéoons 
él pev tiv é€fS Tapadtay KoATOS edpeyébns 
péxypt Mionvod, xaxetfev @drdos Kddtros TORU 


1 airh, Groskurd, for ad7d; so the later editors. 

2 See note 2 below. 

2 adyoyra: is not found in the earlier MSS., and only 
in 2 9. 





1 Apparently what is now Termoli (see Pauly-Wissowa, 
¢.v., and Nissen, Vol. IL., p. 783). 

2 “QOrtonium” is otherwise unknown. The text appears 
10 be corrupt, but all emendations are mere guesses. Meineke 
relegates the whole sentence to the foot of the page. We 
should have expected Strabo torefer here to the Frento River 
ay the southern boundary of the country of the Frentani. 
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belongs to the Vestini, it is used as a common port 
both by the Peligni and the Marrucini. The pontoon- 
bridge is twenty-four stadia distant from Corfinium. 
After Aternum comes Orton, the port-town of the 
Frentani, and then Buca! (it too belongs to the 
Frentani), whose territory borders on that of Teanum 
Apulum. Ortonium? is in the country of the 
Frentani, a cliff-town belonging to pirates, whose 
dwellings are pieced together from the wreckage of 
ships; and in every other respect they are said to 
be a bestial folk. Between Orton and Aternum is 
the Sagrus River, which separates the country of the 
Frentani from that of the Peligni.? The voyage 
along the coast from the Picentine country to 
the country of those Apuli whom the Greeks 
eall “ Daunii”* is about four hundred and ninety 
stadia. 

3. Next in order after Latium come both Campania, 
which stretches along the sea, and, above Campania, 
in the interior, the Samnite country,5 which extends 
as far as the country of the Frentani and the Daunii; 
then the Daunii themselves, and the rest of the tribes 
on to the Sicilian Strait. But I must first speak of 
Campania. There isa fair-sized gulf which, beginning 
at Sinuessa, extends along the coast next thereafter 
as far as Misenum, and also another gulf, much larger 
than the first, which begins at Misenum; they call 


3 Ptolemaeus (3. 16) wrongly associates the mouth of the 
Sagrus with the country of the Peligni (ep. Nissen, Vol. IL., 
p. 778), for the Sagrus empties between Ortona and Histonium 
(not Aternum). Strabo’s assertion, however, might be inter- 
preted to mean, not the lower course, but the northerly fork, 
of the Sagrus ; otherwise he too is in error. 

4 Cp. 5. 1. 9 and 6. 3. 9. 5 Samnium. 
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, a 4 ‘al 3 > N r nm 
peilwv Tov mpoTépov, Karovdar & avtov Kparipa, 
> \ ~ a / n~ > A a 
ato tov Mionvod péxypt trod “AOnvaiov, Seeiv 

€ \ lal 

axpwTnptav, KoATTOUMEVOY. UIrép b€ TOVTWY THY 
? ral 

nuvev Kayravia raca isputat, wedtoy evoatmove- 

oTaTOV TOY amTavTav TepixewTat & avT@ yew- 

Aopias Te EVKapTroL Kal Opn Ta TE TOV LavyiTav 

, A no ’ , \ * \ 
Kat Ta TOV Ooxwyv. Avtioyos ev ovv dyot THY 
yopay tavtny ‘Ontos oikjoat, TovTous €é Kal 
Avoovas xareicBar, IloAvBios & éudaiver dvo 
v / a b \ / \ 
€Ovn vopifay radvra: "Omxols yap gdyoe Kat 
Avcovas oixety THY Yopav TtavTny trepl Tov 
Kpatfpa. drdoe O€ Aéyovaw, oixotvtwv "Omixadv 

? \ f , “a 
mpotepoy Kat Avooveyv, Sdtxivovs 1 xatacyeiv 
er oF ” A ? © ‘N - 
dotepov’ Ocxayr tt €8vos, rovrovs & bard Kupaioyn, 

f ‘ ~ A 
éxeivous © wire Tuppnvey éxmeceiv: 81a yap tiv 

\ f 

apeTny Tepiuaynrov yevécOat To Tediov' dwdexa 
dé modes éyKaTotKicavTas THY olov Keharry 
? f K , é \ de \ \ 3 

ovopacat Karun. ota o€ THY TpYdny eis pa- 
Nakiav tparrouévous, KaGadmep THs epi tov IIddov 
vopas é&éotyncay, ore Kal TavTyS Tapaywphoat 

\ ¢ - “ 

Lavvitais, tovrouvs & wad ‘Popaiov éxrecety. 

” a \ a a“ 
Ths 8 evxaprias éoti onpetoy tO otrov évrav0a 

/ \ f / \ ‘ ‘A > 
yiverOat Tov KddXMOTOY, Aéyw Se TOY mupivor, éE 

¢ 
ov Kab Oo YOvdpos, KpeiTTOV BY Taans Kal dpvtns 
Kal év oAiy@ oLTLKAS Tpophs. ltotopetrar 8 eva 

1 S.5:nlvous, Madvig, and Niese independently, for of 8’ 
éxe(vous (see 5. 3. 10). Siebenkees, Corais, Groskurd, and 
Miller-Duibner read per’ éxefvous; Kramer conjectures civ 


éxeivois; Meineke strangely omits the phrase altogether 
without comment. 
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the Jatter! the “ Crater,” 2 and the “Crater’’ forms 
a bay between the two capes of Misenum? and 
Athenaeum.* Above these coasts lies the whole of 
Campania; it is the most blest of all plains, and 
round about it lie fruitful hills, and the mountains 
of the Samnitae and of the Osci. Antiochus, it is 
true, says that the Opici once lived in this country 
and that “ they are also called Ausones,” but Polybius 
clearly believes that they are two different tribes, for 
he says “the Opici and the Ausones live in this 
country round about the Crater.’’ Again, others 
say that, although at first it was inhabited by the 
Opici, and also by the Ausones,® later on it was 
taken by the Sidicini, an Oscan tribe,’ but the Sidi- 
cini were ejected by the Cumaei, and in turn the 
Cumaei by the Tyrrheni. For on account of its 
fertility, they continue, the plain became an object 
of contention; and the Tyrrheni founded twelve 
cities in the country and named their capital city 
“ Capua” ;® but on account of their luxurious living 
they became soft, and consequently, just as they had 
been made to get out of the country round about the 
Padus,® so now they had to yield this country to the 
Samnitae; and in turn the Samnitae were ejected 
by the Romans. A proof of the fruitfulness of the 
country is that it produces the finest grain—I mean 
the wheat from which groats are made, which is 
superior, not only to every kind of rice, but also to 
almost every kind of grain-food. It is reported 


1 The Gulf of Naples. 2 Op. 5. 4. 8. 

3 Now Cape Miseno. 

* In Latin, Minerva; now Punta della Campanella. 
5 Antiochus Syracusanus, the historian. 

6 See Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 7 See 5. 3. 9. 

8 Cp. 5. 4. 10. 9 See 5. 1. 10. 
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“a be / > \ \ A A 
TOY Tediwy areipecOat Ov Erous Sis pev TH Ceca, 
\ be / ? / \ de \ f @ fe) 
TO O€ TPLTOV ELUL@, TIVA O€ KAI NAYaVEeVET UAE TH 
TETAPT@ OTTOPH. Kal NV TOY OlvoV TOV KpaTLaTOV 
? A ” ¢ ray \ / \ \ 
evreddev Eyovot Pwpaio: tov Pdrepvov Kal Tov 
\ \ f ? \ \ ¢ “ 
{Taravov cat Kadnvov: 7dn 8é wal 6 Sovupevrivos 
évatAdos Kabiotarat TovTos, vewortl Treipacdels 
e 7 f e > wv > f 
Ort Taraiwow déyetar. ws & attrws evédatos 
a N fa) 
€oTl Kat Taca wept To Ovevadpov, duopov tois 
qediors ov. 
4. lores & érl pty tH Oaratrtn pera tH 
/ n 
Luvdecoav Aitepvov, drov To pvhwa Td Yxrriwvos 
TOD mWpwTov mpocayopevOévros Adpixavod: d:é- 
\ > a \ na > \ \ 
tpiiye yap éevtavda oO rerevTatov, adgels Tas 
t 
TomTelas Kat améyOeray Ty pos Tivas. 
Tapappet dé owwvupos TH mWorAEL TroTapos. as & 
abtws cal OvovATodpvos oue@vupds éots TH Tap’ 
3 N / 3 fa , et oA 3 t \ 
avTov more épeEns Kecuevy' pet & ovtos dia 
Ovevagdpov kal ths Kaprravias péons. tavrais 
fal , 
& ébeEns éote Kuipn, Xadrxidéwv cal Kupuaiwv 
TadatoTarov KTicpa’ Tacav ydp éots mpeo- 
Burarn Trav te Yuxedixov Kal tov "Irariwridwr. 
t “ € “ 
of &€ Tov oTdXov ayorTes, ‘ImmoxdAs 0 Kupaios 
kat Meyaodévns 0 Kadxidets, Stmportoyjocavro 
mpos ahas autos, Tay uévt arrotkiay elvat, TOV 
“a 4 
6é tiv érwvupiav: Sdev viv peéev trpocayopeveras 
n ca) / 
Kuyn, xticat § adtrnv Xadkibets Soxodo1. po- 
” / 
TEpov ev ovy NUTUYEL’ Kal TO Dreypatoy Kadov- 


1 But Meineke, following Corais, inserts thy before 
d&rotktav. 
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that, in the course of one year, some of the plains 
are seeded twice with spelt, the third time with 
millet, and others still the fourth time with vege- 
tables. . And indeed it is from here that the Romans 
obtain their best wine, namely, the Falernian, the 
Statanian, and the Calenian,' though already the 
Surrentine wine is taking its place as a rival of 
the three, for recent tests show that it admits of 
ageing. And so, in the same way, all the country 
round about Venafrum, which is on the border 
of the plains, is well-supplied with the olive. 

4. The cities on the sea after Sinuessa are: 
Liternum, where is the tomb of Scipio, the one first 
to be called “ Africanus”; for he spent his last days 
here, giving up the affairs of state, so strong was his 
hatred for certain persons. A river? of like name 
flows by the city. And so, likewise, the Vulturnus 
has a name like that of the city % which is situated 
beside it and which comes next in order after 
Sinuessa ; this river flows through Venafrum and the 
centre of Campania. Next in order after these two 
cities comes Cumae,‘ a city founded in most ancient 
times by people from Chalcis and Cumae; for it is 
the oldest of all the Sicilian and the Italiote cities. 
However, the men who led the expedition, Hippocles 
of Cumae® and Megasthenes of Chalcis, made an 
agreement with one another that the city should be 
a colony of Chalcis, and a namesake of Cumae; and, 
hence, although the city is now called Cumae, it is 
reputed to have been founded by the Chalcidians 
alone. In earlier times, then, the city was prosperous, 
and so was what is called the Phlegraean Plain, 


1 Op. 5. 3. 6. 2 The Liternus. 3 Vulturnum. 
4 In Greek ‘‘ Cyme.” 5 The Euboean ‘‘ Cyme.” 
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4 3 2 a ‘ \ \ / 
jeevov medtov, €v @ Ta Tept Tovs Tiryayvtas 
pvOevovot, ovK GdrOOEV, Ss ELKOS, ANN’ exe TOD 
Teptudyntov thy yhv elvas de apernv: totepov 
8 ot Kayravol xvptou katractdytes ris wodews 
ef ? \ > Ld / \ \ \ 
UBpicav ets tovs avOpwmovs woAXa: Kal bn Kal 
Tais yuvattly abt@v cuvexnaav avtot. spas o 
otv ére ow@tetat trodkrda iyyn rod ‘EXAnuxKod 
KOCLOU Kal TOY VvoLinwv. avoudcbar § evn01 
Kopunv aro toy xvpatov dact’ payi@dns yap 
\ \ « 7 ? ? >] \ \ 
Kal mpoceyns 0 mAnoloy aiyiadros. eal dé Kal 
Knretat+ map’ avrots dpiotar. ev 88 TO KOATO 
/ \ , ? /, 7 ON \ 
TovT@ Kal VAN Tis é€aTt Oapvwdys, ert moAXOVS 
éxTevomevn atTadtouvs, avudpos Kat auuadns, tv 
Tardwapiav bAnv Karovow. évtad0a &9 AnoTH- 
pia cvveoticayto ot Ilowmniov éETov vavapyot 
Kad’ ov Karpov Sexediayv aréctyncev Exetvos. 
5. Tdnotov bé tHs Kduns 16 Mionvoy axpwr- 
ptov kal év T@ petakv ’Ayepouvcia Aipyy, THs 
\ 
Oararrns avaxyvais Tis Tevaywdns. Kkdprravts dé 
na \ 
To Mionvov ALuunv evOds bro TH Akpa, Kal peta 
a 9 v4 2 \ > / 9 e e 
ToUTov éyxoATivtovca nav eis Bdos, ev ny at 
ra) \ 
Baia xal ra Depa Bdata Ta Kai mpos TpYdnv 
Kal mwpos Oeparetay voowy émitndeta. Tais o€ 
e n ‘ \ 
Baiats cuveyns 6 te Aoxpivos KodTros Kal évTOS 
cal \ 
tovtov o “Aopvos, Yeppoynoov ToLaY THY atro- 
AapPavonérny péypt Micnvod yhv aro ths Tra- 


l «nretat, all editors, for «irr(e)iat. 
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which mythology has made the setting of the story 
of the Giants—for no other reason, it would seem, 
than that the land, on account of its excellence, was 
a thing to fight for; but later on, when the Campani 
became established as masters of the city, they 
committed numerous outrages against the people 
in general, and, what is more, cohabited with the 
wives of the citizens. Nevertheless, many traces 
of the Greek decorum and usages are still pre- 
served there. But according to some, “ Cumae ”’ is 
named after the “ Kumata” ;! for the neighbouring 
shore is surfy and exposed to the wind. And Cumae 
also has the best fisheries for the catching of large 
fish. Moreover, on this gulf there is a forest of scrub 
trees, extending for many stadia over a waterless and 
sandy tract, which they call “Silva Gallinaria.” 2 
Here it was that the admirals of Sextus Pompeius 
assembled bands of pirates at that critical time when 
he caused Sicily to revolt.® 

5. Near Cumae is Cape Misenum, and between 
them is the Acherusian Lake, a kind of shoal-water 
estuary of thesea. After you double Cape Misenum 
you immediately come to a harbour, at the base of 
the cape, and, after the harbour, to a stretch of coast 
which runs inland and forms a deeply indented gulf 
—the coast on which is situated Baiae, and those 
hot springs that are suited both to the taste of the 
fastidious and to the cure of disease. Contiguous to 
Baiae is Gulf Lucrinus,4 and also, behind this gulf, 
Gulf Avernus,® which forms a peninsula of the land 
that is cut off as far as Misenum, beginning from the 


1 In Greek, ‘‘ billows.” 2 Poultry-Forest. 
> Cp. 6. 1. 6. £ Now Lake Lucrino. 
5 Now Lake Averno, 
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‘4 1 nm \ Kv \ > fo) A , 
ylas! rhs weratu Kupns Kai avtov, dovmos yap 
? b ? a > X \ “~ , 
éoTiy odiyov oTadiav icOuos d1a THS dtopuyoS 
3 ? 3 ‘\ ? \ \ \ b] “ 2 / 
ér autiv Kipnv, cat thy mpos avtn® OddatTav. 
b) 4 + ¢ \ oe n 3 a? f \ \ \ 
éuvOevov Oo ot pd Hua ev TH Adpv@ Ta wept THY 
\ € na 
véxuiav Thy Opunpixny cat 67 Kal vexvosavretor 
totopovow évravéa yevécOat nal "Odvocéa ets 
tovT adinésOar. éate 8 6 pev “Aopvos KdX105 
3 \ \ > / f \ ‘a 
ayxeBabys Kalb aptiotopmos, Auuévos Kal péyeBas 
\ , 

kai dvaot éywv, xpetay & ov mapexdmevos ALpwévos 
\ a a 

dua 7d wpoxeicOar tov Aoxpivoy KoXTOV mpoc- 

n“ \ 4 4 > ¢ 

Bpayh kat modvy. epicreteras 8 o “Aopvos 

] 4 > la e / / \ 

oppvat opOiais, UrepKerpévacs TavTaxXddev ANY 
ca) f “ 

Tov élomXov, VOY py Huéows exTrEeTroVNmévals, 
4 

mpotepoy & cuvnpepécw aypia Dry peyanrobévdpe 
\ t 

Kal aBdro, at Kata Sesoidatpoviay KaTdoK.ov 
/ 

émovovy Tov KOXTOV. TpoTEenvOevoy O ol émsyo- 

\ \ on 
plot KaL TOUS GpvELs TOUS UIrEpTrETEts yLVOMEeVOUS 
katanintrew eis TO BOwp, POEepouévovs bro Tav 


1 wAaylas, conjecture of C. Miiller, and Madvig, for 2eAc- 
ylas. Corais amends to mapaarlas. Meineke relegates rijs 
werayias to the foot of the page. 

2 airy, Corais, for a’rhy; so Meineke. 


1 Agrippa connected Lake Avernus and Lake Lucrinus 
with a canal, and Lake Avernus with the port of Cumae 
with a tunnel. 

2 “‘Necyia” is the title the ancients gave to the eleventh 
book of the Odyssey, which tells the story of Odysseus’ 
descent into Hades and of the magic rites by which the 
ghosts of the dead were called up, and also relates the 
various conversations in Hades. 
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transverse line which runs between Cumae and 
Avernus, for there remains an isthmus only a few 
stadia broad, that is, reckoning straight through the 
tunnel to Cumae itself and to the sea next to 
Cumae.! The people prior to my time were wont 
to make Avernus the setting of the fabulous story 
of the Homeric “Necyia”;? and, what is more, 
writers tell us that there actually was an oracle of 
the dead here and that Odysseus visited it. Now 
Gulf Avernus is deep up to the very shore and has 
a clear outlet;? and it has both the size and 
character of a harbour, although it is useless as a 
harbour because of the fact that Gulf Lucrinus lies 
before it and is somewhat shallow as well as con- 
siderable in extent. Again, Avernus is enclosed 
round about by steep hill-brows that rise above it 
on all sides except where you sail into it (at the 
present time they have been brought by the toil 
of man into cultivation, though in former times they 
were thickly covered with a wild and untrodden 
forest of large trees); and these hill-brows, because 
of the superstition of man, used to make the gulf a 
shadowy place. And the natives used to add the 
further fable that all birds that fly over it fall down 
into the water,* being killed by the vapours that 


3 Although the Romans called Lucrinus and Avernus 
‘‘lakes,” Strabo calls them ‘‘ gulfs”—the former a sea-gulf 
and the latter an inner gulf connecting with the former. 
The configuration of the country has been greatly changed 
since Strabo’s time, for instance, in 1538 a.p., when what is 
now Monte Nuova (455 ft.) was upheaved by volcanic 
eruption, and the area of Lake Lucrinus was much reduced. 

“ Cp. Virgil, Aeneid 6. 239 and Lucretius 6.740. The word 
‘* Avernus ” means ‘‘ Birdless.” 
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avaheponévav aépwv, xabdrep év tots Ilhovtw- 
viots. Kab todto} ywpiov IIkovrmyov te vze- 
AduBavor, Kat Tous Keppeptous évratda yevéc Pan.” 
Kal eioémreov ye of mpobvcauevot Kal tr\aca- 
poevoe ® Tovs KaTaxGoviovs Satwovas, dvT@y TaY 
tdnyouwévav Ta ToLrdde lepéwv, HpyoraRyKoTwv 
Tov Tomov. éoTt S€ THYyH TLS avToOL TroTipou 4 
bdatos ert tH Oardtrn, tovrov 8 dametyovto 
maytTes, TO THS Lruyos Bdwp vowiocavtes: Kal To 
pavretoy éevraddd wou tdputar tov re Ilupidde- 
yéGovra éx tay Oepuav Uddtov érexpaipovTo TOY 
wrnotov Kab Ths “Axyepovaias. "Eqopos 6€ Tots 
Kippeptors tpocorxeroy Tov ToTroy dyoly avTovs 
év xatayelots olxiats oixelv, ds KaXovow apyirras, 
Kal Sid Tevev dpvypuatov map aAdjXous Te hortay 
Kat tous Eévous eis TO pavteioy SéyverOat, mroAv 
umd ys tSpvpévov Shy 8 awd petadreias Kai 
TOV pavTevopevwnv, Kal ToD Baciréws arrodeiEavTos 
avrois ovvraées. elvas dé tTols epi TO YpnoT?- 


1 Kramer, Meineke, and Miiller-Diibner insert 7d (in 
brackets) after rotro. 

2 yevégOar, Jones, for AéyerOat. 

8 frarduevor, Corais, for fAacduevor; 80 Meineke, who, 
however, omits the of after ye. 

4 rorluov, Corais (from conj. of Xylander), for roraulov (as 
in 5. 1. 8 and 5. 4. 13.); so Meineke. 





1 For example, the ‘‘ Plutonium” at Hierapolis in Asia 
Minor (13. 4. 14). The ‘‘Plutonia” were precincts where 
mephitic vapours arose, and they were so called because 
they were regarded as entrances to the nether world, The 
cave itself, within the ‘‘ Plutonium,” was called ‘* Char- 
onium” (14. 1. 11 and 14. 1. 44), 

2 See l. 1. l0 and 1. 2. 9. 
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rise from it, as in the case of all the Plutonia.! And 
people used to suppose that this too was a Plutonian 
place and that the Cimmerians? had actually been 
there. At any rate, only those who had sacrificed 
beforehand and propitiated the nether deities could 
sail into Avernus, and priests who held the locality 
on lease were there to give directions in all such 
matters; and there is a fountain of potable water 
at this place, on the sea, but people used to abstain 
from it because they regarded it as the water of the 
Styx; and the oracle, too, is situated somewhere 
near it; and further, the hot springs near by and 
Lake Acherusia? betokened the River Pyriphlege- 
thon.4 Again, Ephorus, in the passage where he 
claims the locality in question for the Cimmerians, 
says: They live in underground houses, which they 
call “argillae,” 5 and it is through tunnels that they 
visit one another, back and forth, and also admit 
strangers to the oracle, which is situated far beneath 
the earth; and they live on what they get from 
mining, and from those who consult the oracle,® and 
from the king of the country, who has appointed 
to them fixed allowances;? and those who live 


3 Now Lake Fusaro. 

4 Literally, ‘‘ flaming with fire.” This river was a tributary 
of the Acheron in the nether world. The River Acheron 
(now Phanariotikos), in Epirus, was associated with the 
nether world: it disappears in the earth for some distance 
and then reappears, losing its waters in the marshy 
‘‘ Acherusian Lake” before emptying into the Ionian Sea. 

5 “ Argillae” apparently means ‘‘ clay ”-dwellings. 

6 That is, as we may infer, on the meat of the sacrificial 
victims, in addition to any fees which may have been 
charged. 

7 Thus acknowledging, according to Ephorus, that the 
country belongs to the Cimmerians. 
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pov? os rarpiov, wndéva TOV HrLOV Opayv, GAA 
THs vuKTos &Ew TopeverOar TOV YaTMaTwWY" Kel 
dia TovTO TOV ToLnTHY TeptL avTa@Y eEl7TrEtY, ws 
apa 
oveé ToT avTous 

"Hédtos hacOwy éridépxetas (Od. 11. 135) 
vatepov dé dvapbaphvas tovs avOpwrovs w70 
Bactréas Tivds, ovK aTroBavTos AUT TOU Ypno pod, 
TO S€ pavrelov ére cuppéverv, peOeotnKds eis 
érepov TOTOV. ToLlav’Ta meV ol TPO Huadv epvOo- 
Aoyour, vuvi dé Ths wev VANS THs wept rov ” Aopvoy 
Koreans uTo ’Aypinima, Tov 5é Ywpiwy KaToL- 
codounbévtav, aro 0€ Tou Adpvou dtwpuyos Utro- 
voyou tyunOetons péxps Kuyuns, amavr’ éxeiva 
épavn poddos: tod Koxxniouv Tot’ tomjoavtos THv 
Sidpuya éxeivny te kal él Néav modi éx Arxar- 
apyetas emt Tals Bataus éemaxorouvbycavros TOS 
TO Teph TOY Kinpepioy apTios Ney GévTe Aoye, 
TUuyov icws Kal WaTpLovy vopicavTos TO TOT| 
TOUT@ Ov dpuyudtwr Eéivat TAS Odds. 

6. ‘O && Aoxpivos Koos WAaTUvEeTAaL péexpt 
Baidv, yopate eipydpmevos aio Tis &w Oaratrns 
OxTATTAdiM TO pHKOS, TAaTOS b€ auakitoOv Tra- 
tetas, 6 hacw “Hpaxréa Staydoas, tas Bods 
éXavvovta tas I'npvévov: Sexouevoy 8 ésemorys 
TO Kdpa TOS YEetwBow, wWaTe py TeCevEerar 
t f , ’ \ ? / ¥ ? 
padios, Ayptrmas b€ érecxevacev. elomwdouv 6 
éyer arotos éXadpois, évopuicacdar wey d&ypn- 

1 ypnarhpioy (ko and mgo) for Anorfpiov (ABCE)). 





1 L. Cocceius Auctus, an architect and engineer, employed 
by Agrippa. 
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about the oracle have an ancestral custom, that 
ng one should see the sun, but should go outside 
the caverns only during the night; and it is for 
this reason that the poet speaks of them as follows: 
«¢ And never does the shining sun look upon them” ; 
but later on the Cimmerians were destroyed by a 
certain king, because the response of the oracle did 
not turn out in his favour; the seat of the oracle, 
however, still endures, although it has been removed 
to another place. Such, then, are the stories the 
people before my time used to tell, but now that 
the forest round about Avernus has been cut down 
by Agrippa, and the tracts of land have been built 
up with houses, and the tunnel has been cut 
from Avernus to Cumae, all those stories have 
proven to be mere myths; and yet the Cocceius} 
who made, not only this tunnel, but also the one 
from Dicaearchia (near Baiae) to Neapolis, was 
pretty well acquainted with the story just now re- 
lated about the Cimmerians, and it may very well be 
that he also deemed it an ancestral custom,? for this 
region, that its roads should run through tunnels. 

6. Gulf Lucrinus broadens out as far as Baiae; 
and it is shut off from the outer sea by a mound 
eight stadia in length and broad as a wagon-road. 
This mound is said to have been brought to com- 
pletion by Heracles, when he was driving the cattle 
of Geryon. But since it admitted the waves over 
its surface in times of storm, so that it could not 
easily be traversed on foot, Agrippa built it up 
higher. The gulf affords entrance to light boats 
only; and, though useless as a place to moor boats, 


2 Cocceius was a native of the region in question. 
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oToS, TaV OaTpéwv bé Onpav éyov adGovartatny. 
éviot b€ ToUTOV avTOV THY Nipvny elvar THY AxeE- 
povoiav haciv, Apteuiowpos S¢ adtov Tov” Aopvov. 
Tas 66 Balas érwvipous eivat Néyouot Baiov trav 
’‘Odvacéws Etaipwv tivds, eat TO Mionvov. e&fs 
& eloly at mrep) Arcaapyeiay axtal Kal avty 1 
Tons. Hv Se mporepov pev étriverov Kupaiwy ér 
ddppvos (Spupévor, xara dé rHv ArviBa otpartetav 
cuvexicav ‘Pwpato: kat petordpacav IlorsdAous 
ard tov dpedtav: ot 8 ard ths dvewbias TaY 
vddtwv, hv drav TO Ywpiov exer wéxps Bacay 
Kal rhs Kupaias bri Oetov rrHpés eats Kal Tupos 
Kal Geppov vddtov. rtives b€ kal Dréypav bia 
TrovTo THY Kupaiay vouifovat KrAnOjval, Kal TOV 
TENTWKOTWOY YyiydvT@Y Ta KEepavvia TpavuaTa 
dvahépev Tas ToravTas Tpoyoas TOD mTupos Kal 
tov bdaTos. % Sé mods ewrroplov vyeyevnTtar pé- 
yloToV, XelpoToirous eyovoga Gpywous Sia THY 
ethulav Tis dupous cvuperpos ydp éore TH TLTAVE 
Kal cohAnow loxupav Kal whew AKapBdver. Svomep 
TH XadKL Katapi~avtes THY appoKxoviay mpo- 
Badrovat Xopata eis THY OdNaTTAY, Kal KONTIOUGL 


1 #y, Jones inserts; and, with Holstein, emends éxe 
(before péxp:) to %xer. Meineke inserts yap after aray and 
deletes dr: (before Gefou). 





1 That is, after Misenus (see 1. 2. 18). 

2 By Strabo’s time the city had expanded a considerable 
distance along the coast in both directions. 

3 In Latin, “‘ putei.” 

# In Latin, ‘‘ puteo,” “stink.” 

6 That is, ‘‘ Blazing-land,” if the etymologists here referred 
to by Strabo were right. ‘‘Phlegra” was also the old name 
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it affords most abundant catches of oysters. And 
some say that this gulf itself is Lake Acherusia, 
while Artemidorus says that Gulf Avernus itself is 
that lake. But Baiae is said to be named after one 
of the companions of Odysseus, Baius; and also Mise- 
num.! Next in order come the headlands that are 
in the neighbourhood of Dicaearchia, and then the 
city itself. In earlier times it was only a port-town 
of the Cumaeans, situated on the brow of a hill,? 
but at the time of Hannibal’s expedition the Romans 
settled a colony there, and changed its name to 
Puteoli from the wells? there—though some say that 
it was from the foul smell* of the waters, since the 
whole district, as far as Baiae and Cumae, has a foul 
smell, because it is full of sulphur and fire and hot 
waters. And some believe that it is for this reason 
that the Cumaean country was called “ Phlegra,’’ 5 
and that it is the wounds of the fallen giants, in- 
flicted by the thunderbolts, that pour forth those 
streams of fire and water. And the city has become 
a very great emporium, since it has havens that 
have been made by the hand of man—a thing made 
possible by the natural qualities of the sand, for 
it is in proper proportion to the lime,® and takes a 
firm set and solidity. And therefore, by mixing the 
sand-ash’? with the lime, they can run jetties out 
into the sea and thus make the wide-open shores 


of Pallene, the westerninost of the peninsulas of Chalcidice, 
and a voleanic region. Mythology associates the Giants with 
both regions (ep. 5. 4. 4). 
* That is, its constituents are in proper proportion to the 
constituents of the lime. 
a ra voleanic substance is now called ‘‘pozzuolana,” or 
uff, 
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Tas dvamen Tapevas RLovas, WOT arhanérs évop- 
piver Pau TAS peyioTas OAKaOas. UITEPKELT duir dé 
THS ToAEws evOus 7 TOD ‘Hoaicrov ayopa, Tredlov 
TEPLKEKNELLEVOD Scam Upous oppo, KA LLVOOELS 
exovoats GVaTVOAS TONNAYOD wal Bpwpoders : 
ixavas' TO bé Trediov Oetov T™)fipes €oTL ovpTod. 

7. Mera dé Arkatapxiav éorl Nearrohus Kv- 
patwv: tarepov be Kal Raruidels empangay Kal 
TLk@nxovacaiwy tives Kal 'AOnvatov, aoTe Kab 
Nearronus éxrAOn Sta TodTO. O7OV SebevuTa 
pHa TOY Leupyjvoov pedis, TlapGevorns, Kal ayov 
TUVTENEITAL YULVLKOS KATA pavretay. Uatepov 5é 
Kapravav Tivas * édéEavro cuvoiKous Oiyoora- 
THOAVTES, Kal nvayxacOnoay Tots éx Gio tous @S 
oiKxerorarots xpHoacban, emerdy TOUS OLKELoUS ddo- 
Tplous eaXov. pnvber dé Ta TOV nnd pyov 6v6- 
para, Ta pev Tara ‘EAAnvixa ¢ évta, Ta O VaoTEpa 
Tots “Ed Anvixois avap& ra Kayman. WhEtoTa 
S ixvn THS Ed Aquuchs ayo ¢ évradda coberar, 
yupvaoid te kal ébnBeta kai doatpiar® Kal dvo- 
Bara “EdAnuind, Kaimep dvTev ‘Papaiov. vuvi dé 
TEVTETNPLKOS tepos ayov TuvTEdeir at map’ avrots, 
povaltkos TE Kal yupyixds érl mrelous Huépas, 


1 Bowudders, Dindorf, for Bpopddes; so the editors in 
general. 

2 rwas, Xylander, for twes ; so the later editors. 

3 épy Beta Kad ppar plat, Siebenkees (from conj. of Tyrwhitt), 
2 épnBiaxd ppdrpia (Al), épnBeraxd pparpia (BC); so the later 
editors. 


1 In Latin, “ Forum Vulcani”; now La Solfatara 
* That is, ‘‘New City.” The older name was ‘‘ Parthe- 
nope ” (see 14, 2. 10, and Beloch, Campanien, 1890, pp. 29-30). 
““Demarch ” was the local title of the chief magistrates ; ; 
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curve into the form of bays, so that the greatest 
merchant-ships can moor therein with safety, Im- 
mediately above the city lies the Forum of Hephaes- 
tus,! a plain shut in all round by exceedingly hot 
ridges, which in numerous places have fumaroles that 
are like chimneys and that have a rather noisome 
smell; and the plain is full of drifted sulphur. 

7. After Dicaearchia comes Neapolis, a city of 
the Cumaeans. At a later time it was re-colonised 
by Chalcidians, and also by some Pithecussaeans and 
Athenians, and hence, for this reason, was called 
Neapolis.2 A monument of Parthenope, one of the 
Sirens, is pointed out in Neapolis, and in accordance 
with an oracle a gymnastic contest is celebrated 
there. But at a still later time, as the result of a 
dissension, they admitted some of the Campani as 
fellow-inhabitants, and thus they were forced to 
treat their worst enemies as their best friends, now 
that they had alienated their proper friends. This 
is disclosed by the names of their demarchs, for 
the earliest names are Greek only, whereas the 
later are Greek mixed with Campanian. And very 
many traces of Greek culture are preserved there— 
gymnasia, ephebeia,* phratriae,® and Greek names of 
things, although the people are Romans. And at the 
present time a sacred contest is celebrated among 
them every four years, in music® as well as gym- 
nastics; it lasts for several days, and vies with the 
and apparently several of them held office together (see 
Tozer, Selections, p. 168, and Beloch, Campanien, pp. 31, 45). 

4 Places for youths (ephebi) to take exercise. 

5 Beloch (pp. 41-44), from inscriptions of Neapolis, gives 
the names of nine different phratriae. 


6 ««Music” is here used, apparently, in the broad sense, 
including all the arts over which the Muses presided. 
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STRABO 


évdtdrXos Tos emihbaverTatols TOY KaTAa THY E)- 
rAdda, gate Sé Kal evOdde SidpvE .cpuTty, rod 
peTtakd dpous Ths Te Arxarapyelas Kal tis Neatro- 
ews DrrepyacHévTos opmoiws, Somep ért thy Kipny, 
ob00 Te dvotyOeions évavtiows Cevyeot TopeuTis, 
él moAXovs aTadious’ Ta O€ PATA Ex THS eripa- 
vetas Tod bpous, ToAAAKOOEY exxoTreLa@y Bupidwr, 
did Badovs Tordod KatdyeTat. Eyer € Kal 7 
NedzroXus Geppav Udatwv éxBords kal katacKevas 
AovTpoHy ov yeipovs TaY év Baiais, word b€ TH 
wander AevTropéevas: éxel yap AAXy TONS yeyé- 
yntat, cvv@Kkobounpevwv Bacirteiwy adrwv em’ 
dddols, ovK éKatTwy THs Atkarapyeias. érreTel- 
vouat 6 THy év Neatrorer Staywyny THY “EXAnvieny 
of éx THs “Pouns avaywpobrtes Sedpo Hnovxias 
ydpiy TOV ard Tadelas épyacapévov H Kal ad- 
Awy Oia yhpas } aoOévetay woGovvrayv év avéce 
Civ. Kal Tov “Pwopatoy O° Evior yaipovres TH Pio 
ToUT@, DewpodyTEes TO TAHVOS TH ard THS avTHs 
ayoyhs ériudnuwouvtay avdpov, dopevor piroxo- 
povot kai Caow avrom. 

8. "Eyouevoy 5& gdpovpiov éotiv ‘Hpdxrevoy, 
éxxeméevny eis THY Oddatray dxpav Eyov, Kata- 
aveonevny AtBt Oavpactas, oO wyreviny rroLety 





1 Augustus himself attended the contest shortly before his 
death (Suetonius, 4 uygustus 98). 

* See 5. 4. 5. 

3 See 5. 3. 8 and the footnote (on the size of the sewers at 
Rome). 
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most famous of those celebrated in Greece.t Here, 
tog, there is a tunnel—the mountain between Dicae- 
archia and Neapolis having been tunneled like the 
one leading to Cumae,? and a road having been 
opened up for a distance, of many stadia that is wide 
enough to allow teams going in opposite direc- 
tions to pass each other.2 And windows have 
been cut out at many places, and thus the light of 
day is brought down from the surface of the mountain 
along shafts that are of considerable depth.* Further- 
more, Neapolis has springs of hot water and bathing- 
establishments that are not inferior to those at Baiae, 
although it is far short of Baiae in the number of 
people, for at Baiae, where palace on palace has 
been built, one after another, a new city has arisen, 
not inferior to Dicaearchia. And greater vogue is 
given to the Greek mode of life at Neapolis by the 
people who withdraw thither from Rome for the 
sake of rest—I mean the class®> who have made 
their livelihood by training the young, or still others 
who, because of old age or infirmity, long to live in 
relaxation; and some of the Romans, too, taking 
delight in this way of living and observing the great 
number of men of the same culture as themselves 
sojourning there, gladly fall in love with the place 
and make it their permanent abode. 

8. Next after Neapolis comes the Heracleian 
Fortress,® with a promontory which runs out into 
the sea and so admirably catches the breezes of the 
southwest wind that it makes the settlement a 

4 But to-day the Grotta di Posilipo has no shafts of light ; 
and Seneca (post. 57. 1) complains of its darkness and dust. 
Accordingly, Beloch (p. 84) concludes that Strabo confuses 


the tunnel in question with that of Cumae. 
5 Strabo means Greeks, 6 Herculaneum. 
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C947 THY KaToOLKiav. "Ooxot é elyov Ka TAUTHY Kal THY 
epefijs Tlopmaiay,* iv mapappel 6 ) Ld pyos ToTapps, 
elTa Tuppnvot Kab Ieracyot, pera TAvTa, dé Lauvi- 
TAL Kat outros & efemecov é 6k TOV TOT OV. Noar7s 
bé Kab Novxepias Kab Axeppar, : Ope@vdjLov KQATOL- 
Kas TAS Tept Kpéuova, € émriverov dori Toprata 3 
Tapa T@ Lapve TOTAM® Kab Sexopeven Ta poptia 
Kal ExT EMTOVTL, OmépKerTar 6é ray ToTaY TOUT@Y 
Gpos TO Ovecowor, a arypots TépLoLKOUMEVOY Taya 
Aous TV Ths opus abrn O érimedos pév TroAv 
Hépos éoriy, axaptros 8 ohn, éx O€ THs Svrews Te- 
ppadns, Kab courdbas paiver onparyyaders TET POV 
aibarwOav KATA THY YpPOay, WS ay éxBeBpwpévwy 
UT TUpos” aorte# TEKpalpoLT dv tus TO xwplov 
TovTO KalecOaL ™ pOTEpOV Kat & exe Kpariipas Tupes, 
o Bea Ova oy emiALTrovaNS THS DAs. Taxa dé 
Kal THs evKapTrias Tis KvKLD TOUT aLTLop, woTrEp 
év TH Karavy, gpaci, Td kararedpwdev Epos EK 
TAs omodod THs avevexeians vo TOD Airvatou 
TUpOS evdwreov THY yhv éroinoey. exer pev 
yap TO \uTraivoy Kal rTHy éxtrupoupéevnvy BOXov Kal 


1 Corais emends Nouratay to Woumrniay; so Miller-Diibner 
and Meineke ; see note 1 below. 

2 "Axeppar, Kramer, for ’Ayxépwy (Al); see ’Axeppa, 5. 4. 11. 

3 Moumala, Jones, for the corrupt wore?; others emend to 


Toprnia. 
4 Sore, Corais, for ds. 





1 On ‘‘ Pompaia,” the Oscan name of Pompeii, see Nissen, 
Landeskunde II., p. 763, footnote 3. 

2 In Latin, ‘‘ Acerrae.”’ 

aoe Acerrae, ” as spelled by Poly bius (2. 34). 

4 That is, the ‘‘hot ashes” (what we call * volcanic ash,” 
a finely powdered lava), now ash-dust. 
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healthful place to live in. Both this settlement and 
the one next after it, Pompaia* (past which flows the 
River Sarnus), were once held by the Osci; then, by 
the Tyrrheni and the Pelasgi; and after that, by the 
Samnitae ; but they, too, were ejected from the places. 
Pompaia, on the River Sarnus—a river which both 
takes the cargoes inland and sends them out to sea— 
is the port-town of Nola, Nuceria, and Acherrae ? (a 
place with name like that of the settlement ® near 
Cremona). Above these places lies Mt. Vesuvius, 
which, save for its summit, has dwellings all round, 
on farm-lands that are absolutely beautiful. As for 
the summit, a considerable part of it is flat, but all 
of it is unfruitful, and looks ash-coloured, and it 
shows pore-like cavities in masses of rock that are 
soot-coloured on the surface, these masses of rock 
looking as though they had been eaten out by fire ; 
and hence one might infer that in earlier times this 
district was on fire and had craters of fire, and then, 
because the fuel gave out, was quenched. Perhaps, 
too, this is the cause of the fruitfulness of the 
country all round the mountain; just as at Catana, 
it is said, that part of the country which had been 
covered with ash-dust from the hot ashes carried up 
into the air by the fire of Aetna made the land suited 
to the vine; for it* contains the substance that 
fattens*® both the soil which is burnt out and that 


5 Strabo wrongly thought that the volcanic ash itself con- 
tained a fatty substance which enriched thesoil. The enrich- , 
ing substance, of course, was the organic matter which 
accumulated in the ash-dust during a long period of weather- 
ing. In time the ash-dust became ash-soil. In 6. 2. 3 Strabo 
quotes Poseidonius as saying that this same part of the 
country was covered with volcanic ash ‘‘to a considerable 
depth ” 
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THv éxpépoveay Tos KapTovs. mWreovdfouvca pev 
otv TH AiTes Tpos éexTUpwowy émiTNdEla, KADAZEpP 
% Gewwdns maca, éEvxpacbetca b€ Kal AaBodoa 
oBéaw Kal éxtébpwow eis KapToyoviay petéBane. 
ouveyes 56 dott TH Tlouraia ro Zuppevtov trav 
Kautavav, 60ev mpoxectar To "AOnvatov, 6 TIVES 
Leonvovacav axpwtnptov kadovow: ears b€ én’ 
v \ 3 a) € / tf ? / ? 
dxpo pev “AOnvas lepov, pupa "Odvacéws. bsa- 
mrous © évbévde Bpayvs eis Kampéas vijoov. 
Kaprbarte dé THy dxkpav vynoidés eiow Epypou Te- 
rpades, &s Kadodat Yerphvas. é« 5€ Tov mpos 
Suppevrov pépous lepov Te SetxvuTat al dvabypata 
Tanaa TeovTwy tav wAnalov Tov? ToTOV. pé- 
vot pev Sebpo ever TéXOS 0 KOMTOS oO Kpatnp mpoc- 
ayopevouevos, aoptfouevos Sualy axpwrnpios 

Nrovet mpos peonuBptav, Te Te Mionv@ Kat 
t@ “AOnvaiw. amas 8 éotl Katerkevacpevos 
ToUTO ev Tals TOAECLY, As Ehapev, TOUTE bé Tats 
oixodoptats Kal puTecacs, al peTakd cvveyels ovoas 
plas Torews Siy TapéxyovTat. 

9, Tod pév ody Micnvod mpoxertat vijcos 1 
Tpoytrn, WcOneovecdv 8 éotw amroonacua. 
WOnxovacas 8 ’Eperpiels @xicay xat Xarkidels, 


1 rev, Kramer, for rév; so the later editors. 
2 +éy, before rérov, Corais inserts; so the later editors. 





1 Some of the ash-soil, Strabo means, becomes so rich that 
it is combustible, and unfit for the vine and different fruits ; 
but he does not say whether it is later burnt out by volcanic 
matter, or by some accidental or hamanagency. The burning 
out of excessively rich soil was at one time not an uncommon 
practice in England and Germany (F. H. Storer, Agriculture, 
7th. ed., Vol. III, pp. 188 ff.). The English company now 
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which produces the fruits; so then, when it? 
acquired plenty of fat, it was suited to burning out, 
as’ is the case with all sulphur-like substances, and 
then when it had been evaporated? and quenched 4 
and reduced to ash-dust, it passed into a state of fruit- 
fulness. Next after Pompaia comes Surrentum, a 
city of the Campani, whence the Athenaeum® juts 
forth into the sea, which some call the Cape of the 
Sirenussae. There is a sanctuary of Athene, built 
by Odysseus, on the tip of the Cape. It is only 
a short voyage from here across to the island of 
Capreae; and after doubling the cape you come to 
desert, rocky isles, which are called the Sirens. On 
the side of the Cape toward Surrentum people show 
you a kind of temple, and offerings dedicated there 
long ago, because the people in the neighbourhood hold 
the place in honour. Here, then, the gulf that is 
called the “ Crater’’ ® comes to an end, being marked 
off by two capes that face the south, namely, Mise- 
num and Athenaeum. And the whole of the gulf 
is garnished, in part by the cities which I have just 
mentioned, and in part by the residences and plan- 
tations, which, since they intervene in unbroken 
succession, present the appearance of a single city. 
9. The island of Prochyta lies off Cape Misenum, 
and it is a fragment broken off of Pithecussae.” 
Pithecussae was once settled by Eretrians and also 


operating in the region of Lake Copais in Boeotia burns out 
the soil before putting it in cultivation. 

2 That is, the ash-dust, now ash-soil. 

3 As often, Strabo is unduly concise. He means: ‘* when 
the ash-soil had taken fire, and the excess fat had been driven 
out by the fire.” 

+ In natural course, and by rain. 5 Cp. 1. 2. 12. 

6 Cp. 5. 4. 3. 7 But ep. 1, 3. 19. 
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evTUxnoavTes Ov EvKapTiav Kal bia Ta YpucEla 
éEéXutrov THY VicoV KaTa oTdal, aTepov Sé Kal 
To ceopav é€eNabévtes Kal avadvonpudtov 
mupos Kal Oararrns Kal Oeppov bddtov: eye yap 
totavras UTodopas + 4 vijcos, td’ Oy Kal of mep- 
pbévres rapa ‘lépwvos tod tupavvov Tav Yupa- 
Kovoiwy e&éduTrov TO KaTacKevacbéy Ud’ éavTar 
TetXos Kal THY vio ov" ere Oovres 5é Neamoniraz 
Kkatécyov. évTevGev Kat o wos, 6te hact Tov 
Tudava troxetobat TH viow TavTn, TTpEhopévov 
dé ras dréyas avadhvaoao bat kai ta vdata, ot. © 
dte Kat vnatoas éyovcas Féov tdwp. miOavwrepov 
5é [ltvdapos elpnxev ex Tov hatvouévov opunbets: 
bTL TAS 6 TOPOS ODTOS, ATO THS Kupaias apEapevos 
péxps THS Yixerdtas, Sudtrupés éots, Kat cata Bd- 
ous yet KouNtas Tivas els EV CUVATTTOVEAS pos 
Te GAAHAAS? Kal mpos THY Hrrepov. SxdTEp H TE 
Altyn tocavrny éxew deixvutat pvow, olay toro- 
povoly arravtes, cat at Tov Aitapaiwy vijcos Kal 
Ta wept thy Atxatapyeiav Kxal Nedrodv kal 
Balas yopia cal aé WiOnnodcoca. tad’ ody da- 
vonOels TH TavtTl TOT@ ToUT@ dyoly UroKeltcOat 
Tov Tudova: 
ov ye av 
rat & brep Kipas adduepxées by Oar 
Secerdia T avrod miéfes oréova NayvdevTa. 


(Pyth. 1. 88 


1 Sropopds (AC/), Jones restores ; instead of asrogopds. 
2 GAAfAas, Nylander, for “EAAnvas ; so the later editors. 





1 Strabo’s conciseness (if the MSS. are correct) leaves the 
passage obscure as to whether (1) both peoples left together 
because of a quarrel with other inhabitants, and later on 
returned, only to be driven out by the earthquakes (about 
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Chalcidians, who, although they had prospered there 
on account of the fruitfulness of the soil and on 
account of the gold mines, forsook the island! as the 
result of a quarrel; later on they were also driven 
out of the island by earthquakes, and by eruptions 
of fire, sea, and hot waters; for the island has 
‘fistulas’? of this sort, and it was these that caused 
also the people sent thither by Hiero the tyrant of 
Syracuse to forsake the island and the fortress they 
had erected there; and then the Neapolitans came 
over and took possession. Hence, also, the myth 
according to which Typhon lies beneath this island, 
and when he turns his body the flames and the 
waters, and sometimes even small islands containing 
boiling water, spout forth. But what Pindar says is 
more plausible, since he starts with the actual 
phenomena; for this whole channel, beginning at 
the Cumaean country and extending as far as Sicily, 
is full of fire, and has caverns deep down in the earth 
that form a single whole, connecting not only with 
one another but also with the mainland; and there- 
fore, not only Aetna clearly has such a character as 
it is reported by all to have, but also the Lipari 
Islands, and the districts round about Dicaearchia, 
Neapolis, and Baiae, and the island of Pithecussae. 
This, I say, is Pindar’s thought when he says that 
Typhon lies beneath this whole region: ‘ Now, 
however, both Sicily and the sea-fenced cliffs beyond 
Cumae press hard upon his shaggy breast.” And 


500 B c.), or (2) left separately, first, the Chalcidians, because 
of a quarrel between the two, and, later on, the Kretrians, 
because of the earthquakes, or (3) part of each left at first, 
and the rest later on; but the first interpretation seems more 
likely. Livy (8. 22), without mentioning the Eretrians, 
ascribes the founding of Cumae to the Chalcidians who had 
previously settled ‘‘ Aenaria and Pithecussa.”’ 
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kat Tipatos b€ wept trav Ile@nxovecay dyow vrs 
TOV TAALOY TOA TapacoEooyelaar, piKpov 
dé wpd éavtod Tov "Eranéat rAdgov ev péon TH 
viow TiwayévTa* vro ceccnav dvaBarelvy rip 
Kat TO pweTaked avTov Kat Ths OararTns éEaoat 
mad ert To TwérXaryos, TO O€ éxTEppwOéev THs vis, 
peTewpicpoy NaPov, KatacKi ar TadLY TUPwvo- 
ELO@S Els THY VRGoV, Kal éml Tpels THY AddraTTaV 
dvaxywpicar oradious, dvaywpnoacay &é per ov 
TONU UTOoTpéeWas Kal TH TWAaALPPOLa KaTAKAUCAL 
THY vioov, Kal yevécOar oBéow Tov ev avTH Tupos, 
amd 6& Tob you Tovs ev TH Hreipw huyely éx THs 
Tapanias ets THY Kaprraviav. Soxed dé Ta Oepua 
béata évtadba Ocpareverv Tos ALOi@vTas. ai dé 
Kam péat Sv0 trodixyvas elyov TO madatov, Vortepov 
dé piav. Neazonrtrar 6€ nal tavtTny Katécyor, 
moréuw 66 amoBarovTes Tas TiOnxovocas arré- 
AaBov maudiw, Sovtos avtots Kaicapos tov Le- 
Bactov, tas 6 Kampéas idtov roinoapévov xrjpa® 
Kal KATOLKOSOLNTAVTOS. al péev OvV TapddALoL 
Tove TOY Kaptravay Kal al mpoKeipevat vicot 
TOLAUTAL. 

10. “Ey 6€ 7H pecoyaia Karin pév éotiv 7 jurj- 
TpoTrohs, Keparny TS ovtt Kara THY eTUMOTNTA 
TOU Gvo"aTOS, Taya Gra TOdLyVIA VoOmiCoLT av 
Kata THY obyKpLow TANY Tedvou Lidixivov, Kal 
yap attn ak&idAoyos. xKetrar 0 éri TH 060 TH 
"Ania avty Te Kal at* tov ddrov eri Bpevréctov 

1 -Exwméa, du Theil, for "Erwuda; so the later editors, 

2 rivoryévra is the reading of B; wayévra, of A, corrected in 


some later MSS. to payéyra, which may be right. 
3 xrjua, Corais, for xricua; so the later editors. 
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Timaeus, also, says that many marvellous things are 
told by the ancients about Pithecussae, and that 
onty shortly before his own time the hill called 
Epopeus, in the centre of the island, on being shaken 
by earthquakes, cast forth fire and shoved the part 
between it and the sea back to the open sea; and 
the part of the land that bad been burned to ashes, 
on being lifted high in the air, crashed down again 
upon the island like a whirlwind; and the sea 
retreated for three stadia, but not long after retreat- 
ing turned back and with its reverse current deluged 
the island; and, consequently, the fire in the island 
was quenched, but the noise was such that the people 
on the mainland fled from the coast into Campania. 
The hot springs in the island are thought to cure 
those who have gall-stones. Capreae had two small 
towns in ancient times, though later on only one. 
The Neapolitans took possession of this island too; 
and although they lost Pithecussae in war, they got 
it back again, Augustus Caesar giving it to them, 
though he appropriated Capreae to himself personally 
and erected buildings on it. Such, then, are the sea- 
board cities of Campania and the islands that lie off it. 

10. In the interior, take first Capua: It is the 
capital city—a “ capital” in reality, as the etymology 
of its name implies,1 for in comparison with it all the 
rest might be regarded as only small towns, except 
Teanum Sidicinum, which is indeed a noteworthy 
city. It, too,? lies on the Appian Way, and so do 
the three cities which, among the rest, lead from it 


1 Cp. 5. 4. 3. 2 As well as Capua. 
; 3 That is, from Capua. 


4 ai, after «af, Corais deletes, inserting af after aAAwy 
(Meineke and Muller-Diibner following. ) 
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“ / 
adyovoca, am autis, Karatia’ nat Kavdsov? rat 
Beveovevrov él dé ‘Pauns Kactrwvor tSputar dr} 
Tt OvovrTovpy@ ToTau@, é&v 4% ToOALOpKOUMEVOL 
Tpawvectivav dvipes tettapaKkovta Kal Tevta- 
Koatoe mpos axudfovTa “AvviBay émi tocodtov 
dvTécyov, OF rd Apod ovaxocioy Spayywarv 
¢ 

mpabévTos pedipvov,® o perv Twodjcas d7réGaver, 
5 f 3 ¢ / 3 \ > 3 \ A 
écwOn 8 0 mptdpevos. tdwov 6 avTous mAnclov 

n / 
TOD TEeLYoUS oTElpovTAaS yoyyUAnv EOavpaler, ws 
Ya ¢ 9 f lal f b] > f 
gorxev, 0 AvviBas THs paxpoOvupias, eb éXmriCorev 

f 4 > / iva / ¢ 7 A 
Tews * dvbéEav Ews TEAEoHhopHoEsey  YOYYVAN: Kab 
57 TwepiyevéoOar radvras hack mAnv avdpav oriywv 

a x “ / \ 3 ca! / 
TOV Fy Atu@ StarvOévtov 7) ev Tals pwaxass. 

\ an 
11. IIpds b€ rats pnOeioas ére kal abras Kap- 
/ 

Taval modes eloiv, wv euvnoOnuevy mporTeEpor, 
Kdans® te cal Téavov Xcdcxivov, as dsopifovow 

¢€ / rey 7 93,7? ¢ / id / n / 
ai va Tuya éf éxdrepa idpupévae ths Aativns 
0600. Kxatéte Yovecoodra Kal AtéAXNa Kal NOXa 
Kat Novxepia nat ’Ayéppat cal *ABAXa cab ar- 
Nat ETL EXATTOVS TOUTOV KAaTOLKAaL, @OY évias Lav- 

> val 

vitidds hac evar. Lavvirar S& mpdtepov peév 

\ f ” , “ \ > / bl 4 
Kat peypt THS Aativns tis wept ’Apdéav éFodias 

1 Kadatia, Kramer, for Kadarepia; so the later editors. 

2 Kavdiov, Corais, for KaAvdiov ; so the later editors. 

3 For pediuvov (the reading of all MSS.), Corais, Meineke 
and others read pvds (following the conj. of Casaubon). 


4 réws, Corais, for és; so the later editors. 
5 Kdays, Kramer, for KéAnn; so the later editors. 





1 See 5. 3. 6 and footnote. 
2 From Capua, not from Teanum Sidicinum. 
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to Brentesium,! namely, Collatia, Caudium, and Bene- 
ventum. But Casilinum is situated towards Rome,? 
on the River Vulturnus; it was here that five 
hundred and forty of the Praenestini held out 
against Hannibal—then at the height of his strength 
—for so long that, by reason of famine, a ‘‘ medim- 
nus”? was sold for two hundred “ drachmae,’’* and 
the man who sold it died of hunger, whereas the man 
who bought it escaped with his life. And when 
Hannibal saw them sowing turnips near the wall, 
he wondered, and with reason, at their long-suffer- 
ing—that they expected to hold out long enough 
for the turnips to get ripe; and in fact they all 
survived, it is said, except a few who perished either 
because of hunger or in the battles. 

11. But in addition to the cities aforesaid, the 
following (to which I have adverted before) are 
also Campanian cities—Cales® and Teanum Sidi- 
cinum, whose territories are separated by the two 
temples of Fortune situated on either side of the 
Latin Way; and so are Suessula, Atella, Nola, 
Nuceria, Acherrae, Abella, and other settlements 
(some of which are said to be Samnite) that are 
still smaller than these. As for the Samnitae: In 
earlier times they made expeditions even as far as 
that part of the Latin country which is about Ardea, 


* About a bushel and a half (of grain). But, following 
Casaubon, all the editors except Groskurd emend ‘‘medim- 
nus” to ‘‘rat,” to agree with the story of Pliny (8. 82), 
Valerius Maximus (7. 6), and Frontinus (Strategemata 
4.5. 20). And it seems almost certain that Strabo so wrote. 

“In Latin, ‘‘ denarii”; that is, about forty dollars; but 
with far greater purchasing power than now. The three 
writers quoted in the preceding footnote say ‘two hundred 
denar.” 5 5. 3. 9. 
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Totovpevol, weTa b€ TAaVTA auTHY THY Kauraviay 
mopGobvtes TrodAnv éxéxTHVTO OvvamLY: Kal yap 
adrAws Seorotixds apxecIar meualnnotes tayv 
UToUpyouy Tots mpooTadypact. vuvi & éxmero- 
Ul e f \ ‘ a“ ¢e 9 
VHVTAL TENEWS VITO TE ANAWY KAL TO TENEVTALOV UTO 
Ss OW.) v 0 SO ‘P / . ra ? by 
yu Tov povapyynaavtos ‘Pwyaiwv: os éedy 
TONGS payats KaTaXVoas THY TOV “ITadkLaTOV 
éravadctaciw, tovTous ayYeddv TL pdvous cTUmpé- 
vovras éopa Kal opotws ouopodrTas,! wate Kal én’ 
autny thy ‘Pauny érOelv, cvvéotyn mpd TOD TeLYyous 
avrots, Kal TOUS meV ev TH wayn KaTéxowe, KErEU- 
\ a“ \ \ e/ \ 4 \ 
gas pn Swrypetv, Tovs O€ piipavtas Ta bra, rept 
TpiaxXtdtovs avdpas 7) TeTpAaKLTXLALOVS haciv, Eis 
rHyv Snpociay éraviuv thv ev TO Kauto@ xata- 
yaya elp£e tprol 68 boreEpoy nuépats éemuTéurpas 
oTpatiaras dmavtas awéodhate, mpoypadas te 
TOLOVMEVOS OUK ETAVCATO Tply } TaYTAS TOUS éV 
> f¢ la / A ? ra > ; 
ovopaTte Yaviitav ovéPOecpey H ex THS "Itadias 
9% / \ \ \ 9 / \ 9 A “ 
éEéBare: mpos 5é Tovs aiTiwpévous THY él Tocod- 
Tov opyny én KkaTapuabeiv éx THs Teipas @s ovdé- 
> A > / ? ¢ ¢ f bd \ Y \ 
mor ay etpyvny ayayot Pwpaiwy otbé els gws av 
cuppévact Kal’ éavrovs Yavvirat. nat ydp toe 
vuvl KOUaL yeyovacww ai TodreLs, éviat 8 éxrEdOL- 
mage teréws, Boravov, Aicepvia, Wdrva, Tereoia 
cuvexns Ovevddpe, cal &rat ToravTat, Ov ovde- 
7 4 ¢ “ a € al 7 3 / / 
piav dEvov hyetoBas Tod Hyets d eweEcuev peype 
nm 4 \ \ a ? t , \ } é 
Tov petpiov dia THY Ths “Itadtas dofay Kai dv- 
1 $nolws dpopotvras may be corrupt. Meineke reads duolws 
dppayras. Possibly we should read éusitws dpoopobvras, 
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and then, after that, ravaged Campania itself, and 
therefore they must have possessed considerable 
power (indeed, the Campani, since they were already 
schooled in the obedience of other despots, quickly 
submitted to the new commands); but now they 
have been completely worn out—first by others 
and last of all by Sulla, who became dictator 
of the Romans; for when, on putting down the 
insurrection of the Italiotes by many battles, he 
saw that the Samnitae, almost alone, were holding 
together and, in like manner as before, were on 
the border, ready actually to march against Rome 
itself, he joined battle with them before the walls ; 
and some of them he cut down in the battle (for he 
had ordered that none be taken alive), while the 
rest, who had flung down their arms (about three or 
four thousand men, it is said) he brought down to 
the Villa Publica in the Campus Martius and im- 
prisoned ; three days later, however, he let soldiers 
loose upon them and thus slaughtered them all; 
and further, he would not stop making proscriptions 
until either he had destroyed all Samnitae of im- 
portance or banished them from Italy. And to 
those who found fault with him for such excessive 
wrath he said he had realised from experience that 
not a Roman could ever live in peace so long as the 
Samnitae held together as a separate people. And 
verily their cities have now come to be mere vil- 
lages (though some have utterly vanished), I mean 
Bovianum, Aesernia, Panna, Telesia (close to Vena- 
frum), and others like them. No one of these 
deserves to be regarded as a city, but I, for my 
part, am thus going into detail, within due bounds, 
because of the glory and power of Italy. Bene- 
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vautv. Beveovertoy & buws cvvéornev ed kal 
Ovevoucia. ‘ 
12. Ilept 6& Savveradv Kal rotovros Tus Adyos 
hépetat, SidTe ToAcuovvTes YaBivos Tod Ypovoy 
mpos Tous “OwB8pixodrs ev£avto, cabdrep Tay “ED- 
ARVvOV TLvés, TA yevomeva TO ETEL TOUTM KabLe- 
pbca, vienoartes 5 THY yevowéevmy TA wey KaTé- 
ducay, Ta Sé Kabtéowmaav: adhopias bé yernPetans, 
el@é tts @s éyphy Kabtepooat Kal Ta Téxva. ot 
&° érrotnaav totTto Kal Tovs yevouévous TOTE Traléas 
“Apews érrepnucay, avdpwlévtas & éoteday eis 
atroikiay, nyncato 5é Tadpos: év 66 TH THY Ont- 
Kav katevvacbévtos (éruyxavoy Oé Kapnddov Sav- 
tes), €xBarovres éxetvous idpvOncav avtod. Kal 
Tov Tavpov éohayiacayv TO “Apes TH Sovte abrov 
HYEWOVA KATA THY TOV wavTewy ATOpacLY. ElKOS 
dé dia TodTO Kal DaBérrous adrovs trroxopta ti KOs 
ato TOV yovéwv mpocayopevOjvat, Lapvitas 3 
am &@rs5 aitias, obs of “EXAnves Lavvitas ré- 
yovot. tives 6€ Kat Adkwvas cuvoixouvs avtots 
yeveoOa paci Kal dra TOTO Kal PirACAANVAS VIrdp- 
Eat, revas 66 xat Tletavatas xaretcba. Soret dé 
cat Tapavtivey trAdopa TOOT eivat, KONAKEVOYTwY 
Ouopous Kal péya Suvapévous avOpa@rrovs Kal &wa 
é€oixecoupévay, of ye Kal oxTa pupiddas éoteAdov 





1 The Greek word here translated ‘‘nickname” often 
means simply a ‘‘diminutive.” In that case, Strabo means 
by ‘‘Sabelli” merely “‘ Little Sabini” ; but since the people 
in question are ‘‘Sons of War,” he seems to allude also to 
ihe atin “bellum.” 2 Cp. Pliny 3. 17. 
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ventum, however, has held up very well, and so 
has Venusia. 

12. Concerning the Samnitae there is another 
story current to this effect: The Sabini, since they 
had long been at war with the Ombrici, vowed 
(just as some of the Greeks do) to dedicate every- 
thing that was produced that year; and, on winning 
the victory, they partly sacrificed and partly dedicated 
all that was produced; then a dearth ensued, and 
some one said that they ought to have dedicated 
the babies too; this they did, and devoted to Mars 
all the children born that year; and these children, 
when grown to manhood, they sent away as colonists, 
and a bull led the way; and when the bull lay down 
to rest in the land of the Opici (who, as it chanced, 
were living only in villages), the Sabini ejected them 
and settled on the spot, and, in accordance with the 
utterance of their seers, slaughtered the bull as a 
sacrifice to Mars who had given it for a guide. It 
is reasonable to suppose therefore that their name 
“Sabelli” is a nickname derived from the name of 
their forefathers,! while their name “Samnitae’”’ 
(the Greeks say “Saunitae’’) is due to a different 
cause.” Some say, moreover, that a colony of La- 
conians joined the Samnitae, and that for this reason 
the Samnitae actually became philhellenes, and that 
Some of them were even called “ Pitanatae.”? But 
it is thought that the Tarantini simply fabricated 
this, to flatter, and at the same time to win the 
friendship of, a powerful people on their borders; 
because, on a time, the Samnitae were wont to send 
forth an army of as many as eighty thousand infantry 

8 That is, as though from Pitane, in Laconia, or as though 
members of a Spartan clan by that name. 
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Tote THS Tels otparias, imméas 8 OxTAKLEYXL- 
Movs. haat dé vopov! eivar mapa Tots Yavviraas 
\ 
KaNOV Kal WpoTpEeTTIKOY Tpos apeTyy' ov yap 
éFerts Sudovar tas Ouyarépas ols av eOdaouw, 
? A / \ 4 / \ 7 
GXNA KpiverOar Kata EtTos béxa pev Tapbévovs 
cant / 
déxa b¢ THY véwy, TOUS AapioToUS Kal TAS aploTas: 
TOUT@Y TH TPWTM THY TpaTHY OidocbaL, TO dev- 
/ A / XN gan 4 2\ > ¢ \ 
Tépw thy devtépav Kai EENs ob Twas: éav O 0 AaBwv 
f / 4 f 
TO yépas petaBardouevos yévntat Tovnpds, aTipd- 
Cover kal adaipovvtar thy doeicav. é&js 8 
eioly ‘Iprivot, xavTol Lavvitar tolvowa & éoyov 
avo Tov nynTauévou AUKOU THS atroKias: tptov 
o “~ ¢ 
yap KaXrovow of Savvitar tov AVKOV: TUVaTrTOVGL 
ray n 4 ra 
dé Aeveavols Tois pecoyators. Tept wev Yavvitav 
TAUTA. 
aA \ \ mn 
13. Kapravots 6€ cuvé8n dia thy TAS yopas 
, fa) al 
evdatmoviay ém toov ayabdéy dmokatcat Kal Ka- 
Kav. én TorodTov yap éEetpudycay? dot émt 
“~ € 
detrvoy éxddovv pds Cevyn povopdyov, opitoyTes 
3 \ \ \ al / 3 3 / ? “4 
aprouov Kata thy Tov Seirrvav® afiav. AvviBa 
f / 
& é& évdocews AaBovtos avtovs, deEdpwevor Yetpma- 
/ a o 
Story THY oTpaTLav oUTwS eEEOnAUYAY Tals Hdovais 
ef > ¢ 9 / 4 Lal 7 3 \ an 
ao8 6 ’AvviBas bn vixdv xivduverveww éml rots 
“a aA wn * “~ 
éyOpois yevécOar, yuvaixas dvti Tay avdpOy Tovs 
? ¢€ mn 
atpatiatas aToAaBov. “Pwyaios dé cpaticavte¢ 
An a f 
Toros KaKxois éowppovicay avtovs, Uaotata 6é 
1 péuov, all editors, for udvov. 
2 éterptgnoay, Meineke, for ed érptpnoay. 


3 Kramer emends Selrvwy to cuvdearvey ; so Miiller-Diibner 
aud Meineke ; perhaps rightly. 





1 Some of the editors emend the text to read ‘+ by the rank 
of their guests,” 
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and eight thousand cavalry. And they say that 
among the Samnitae there is a law which is indeed 
honourable and conducive to noble qualities; for 
they are not permitted to give their daughters in 
marriage to whom they wish, but every year ten 
virgins and ten young men, the noblest of each sex, 
are selected, and, of these, the first choice of the 
virgins is given to the first choice of the young men, 
and the second to the second, and so on to the end; 
but if the young man who wins the meed of honour 
changes and turns out bad, they disgrace him and 
take away from him the woman given him. Next 
after the Samnitae come the Hirpini, and they too 
are Samnitae; they got their name from the wolf 
that led the way for their colony (for “hirpus”’ is 
what the Samnitae call the wolf) ; and their territory 
adjoins that of those Leucani who live in the interior. 
So much, then, for the Samnitae. 

13. As for the Campani, it was their lot, because 
of the fertility of their country, to enjoy in equal 
degree both evil things and good. For they were 
so extravagant that they would invite gladiators, 
in pairs, to dinner, regulating the number by the 
importance of the dinners;1 and when, on their 
instant submission to Hannibal, they received his 
army into winter-quarters, the soldiers became so 
effeminate because of the pleasures afforded them that 
Hannibal said that, although victor, he was in danger 
of falling into the hands of his foes, because the 
soldiers he had got back were not his men, but only 
women. But when the Romans got the mastery, 
they broughs them to their senses by many severe 
lessons, and, last of all, portioned out to Roman 
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Kal KaTEKANPOVYYCAaY THY yHV. vuvi pevToL met 
evirpayias Sudyovar Tols érrotKots Opovoncarzes © 
kal 76 Gkimpa duAdttovet TO apxatov Kal TO 
peyéeOes THS Toews Kal KaT evavdpiav. peTa bé 
thy Kaprraviay cab thv Savvitw péeypt Ppevra- 
voy él ev Th Tuppnuixn Oarattyn To tev [cKev- 
tivev €Ovos oikel, uLKpov aTooTacpa TOV év TO 
"ASpia Useevtivwv, td “Popatwy pmet@nic pévov 
els Tov Llocedwudtyny KoXrov, ds viv Ilaictaves 
Kadelrat, Kal 9 mods 7 Llocedwvia Ilasoros, év 
ér@ TO KOAT@ Ketevy. YuBapirar pev ody ert 
Oararrn retxyos eBevto, of & oinicbévtes dvwtépw 
petéctncav, tatepov bé Aeveavol pév éxeivous, 
‘Pwpuator Sé Aevxavors adetrovto THY TOALY. ToLEL 
S abriy érivocov rotates wAnalov eis EAN ava- 
yedpevos.. jetakd S€ TOY Letpnvovccay Kat Tis 
TocedSavias Mapxiva, Tuppnvav xticpa oiKxov- 
pevoy uTO Savutav. évtTevdev eis Tlouraiay dua 
Novxepias ov mrerdver éxatov cal elxoot oTadiov 
gatiy 6 icOpmds. Supeovor & of Tixevtes méxpe 
Tod Lund pibos wotapod Tod dpitovtos dro TavTNS 

1 SuBapira:.. . avaxeduevos is transposed by Meineke (as 


suggested by Du Theil, Groskurd, Kramer, and C. Muller) 
to a position after 4 Move:dervia in 6. 1. 1. 





1 Strabo says elsewhere (5.4 2) that the Frentani were a 
‘‘Samnitic tribe,’ but he has preferred to discuss the two 
peoples and their countries separately (see also 5. 4. 3). 

2 Hereafter Strabo will call this tribe ‘‘ Picentes” (cp. the 
Latin terms). 

3 This was merely a fortified trading-post. It was near 
what the Romans called ‘Portus Alburnus” (see Nissen, 
Landeskunde, Vol, II., p. 892). 

4 About one-half of a mile inland, to the site of Poseidonia. 
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settlers a part of the land. Now, however, they 
“ arg living in prosperity, being of one mind with the 
new settlers, and they preserve their old-time 
reputation, in respect to both the size of their city and 
the high quality ofits men. After Campania, and the 
Samnite country (as far as the Frentani!), on the 
Tyrrhenian Sea dwells the tribe of the Picentini,? 
a small offshoot of those Picentini who dwell on the 
Adriatic, which has been transplanted by the Romans 
to the Poseidonian Gulf; this gulf is now called 
the Paestan Gulf; and the city of Poseidonia, which 
is situated in the centre of the gulf, is now called 
Paestus. The Sybaritae, it is true, had erected 
fortifications on the sea,® but the settlers removed 
them farther inland ; 4 later on, however, the Leucani 
took the city away from the Sybaritae, and, in turn, 
the Romans took it away from the Leucani. But the 
city is rendered unhealthy by a river that spreads 
out into marshes in the neighbourhood.’ Between 
the Sirenussae and Poseidonia lies Marcina, a city 
founded by the Tyrrheni and now inhabited by 
Samnitae. From here to Pompaia, by way of Nuceria, 
the distance across the isthmus is not more than one 
hundred and twenty stadia. The country of the 
Picentes extends as far as the River Silaris, which 


5 Meineke, following the suggestion of Du Theil, transposes 
the Greek for ‘*The Sybaritae . .. neighbourhood” to 
a position after the first sentence in Book VI, assuming 
that the Greek as it stands makes Poseidonia a city of the 
Picentini. But the words in question seem to be merely a 
digression ; and in that case ‘‘the settlers” now referred to 
are not to be confused with the “transplanted” Picentini, 
whose city was Picentia. The river in question is now 
represented by the ‘‘ Fosso Capo dei Fiumi” and the marshes 
near it. 
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THS Xopas THY dpxaiay Kayraviay ep’ ov ee 
iStov t lo Topovow mept tov bdaTtos? évTos ToTiLG,® 
TO Kade pevov els avo dutov aroNboda ba purat- 
TOV THY Ypoay Kai THY pophyy. Tov 8é [exévrwy 
UTHApPKE PNT POTTONS | Itxevria, puvi oe Ko undov 
Caow anwo Gévres b7o “Pw paiwv bua THY TPOS 
Avi Pav Kowaviav: avti 6& otpareias 7) p00 po-~ 
pelv Kal Ypapparodopely amedeiyOnaav éy TO 
TOTE Snuocia, Kadarep Kal Aeveavol Kal Bpérruou 
Kata Tas avTas aitias: emeretxioay 5 avrois 
Lddepvoy ‘Popator ppoupas Vapi pLLK POV Umep 
THs OardtrTns: eict & aro Lerpnvova adv er 
Dirapw ortddioe Staxdcro é€jnxovra. 


1 For Kauraviay (the reading of the MSS. except C, which 
reads Kavfay) Meineke and others read IraAiav. SeeC. Maller, 
Ind Var. Lect., p. 974). 

? rod, after eSaras, Meineke oniits. 

: ro7lpou, the editors in general, for worauiov cp. same 
emendation in 5. 1. 8 and 5. 4. 5. 
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separates the old Campania from this country.? In 
regard to this river, writers report the following 
a8 a special characteristic, that although its water 
is potable, any plant that is let down into it turns 
to stone, though it keeps its colour and its shape.” 
Picentia first belonged to the Picentes, as metropolis, 
but at the present time they live only in villages, 
having been driven away by the Romans because 
they had made common cause with Hannibal. And 
instead of doing military service, they were at that 
time appointed to serve the State as couriers and 
letter-carriers (as were also, for the same reasons, 
both the Leucani and the Brettii) ; and for the sake 
of keeping watch over the Picentes the Romans 
fortified Salernum against them, a city situated only 
a short distance above the sea. The distance from 
the Sirenussae to the Silaris is two hundred and 
sixty stadia. 


1 The later editors emend ‘‘Campania” to ‘‘Italy” (cp. 
o. 1. 1). But it seems far more likely that Strabo wrote 
(or else had in mind) the words ‘‘ Lucania and” before ‘‘ the 
Silaris River.” In this case ‘‘ this country” means Lucania. 
Indeed, Strabo says in the succeeding paragraph (6. 1. 1) 
that Lucania begins at Silaris. And he has already defined 
the seaboard of the Campania of his own time as beginning 
at Sinuessa, and ending at Surrentum and the Cape of 
Minerva (see 5 2.1, 5. 3. 4, 5. 4 3, and 5. 4. 8-9). 

2 So Pliny (2, 106) and Silius Italicus (8. 581). 
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A PARTIAL DICTIONARY OF PROPER 
NAMES 1 


A 


Acherrae, 453, 461 

Addua River, 227, 273, 295, 313 

Adniatic, the, 278, 283, 301, 303, 305, 
319, 331, 427, 469 

Adula, Mt., 227, 278, 313 

Aedua, the, 199, 225, 229 

Aeneas, Trojan founder of Rome, 379, 
393, 397 

Aequi (Aeci), the, 379, 387, 415 

Aeschylus (525-456 B.O.), the tragic 
poet; quoted concerning the Stony 
Plain, 187; on the Pelasgi, 345 

Aesis River, 331, 369, 371 

Aetna, Mt., 453, 457 

rt a one of Pompey’s generals, 


Agrippa, Marcus Vipsanius (consul 37, 
28, 27, B.C); his transfer of the 
Ubii across the Rhenus, 2313; built 
roads from Lugdunum, 289: his 
adornment of Rome, 405; cut down 
forest about Avernus, 445 

Ahenobarbus, Gnaeus Dometius (con- 
sul 122 B.C.); routed the Celti, 197, 


219 

Alba, 379, 381, 387, 403, 423 

Albanus, Mt., 379, 411, 421, 423 

Alexander the Great (356-323 B.C); 
set up altars as limits of his Indian 
Expedition, 139; his complaints 
against the pirates of Antium, 391 

Allobroges, the, 197, 199, 231, 271 

Alps, the, 268, 265, 283, 289, 293, 
299, 303, 329, 427 

Amollius (Amulius), legendary King 
of Rome, 381 

Anacreon of Teos (b. about 560 B.C.), 
59; the great lyric poet, of whose 
works only fragments remain 


arene 





Anas River, 11, 19 

Ancona, 303, 305, 371, 427 

Ancus Marcius, legendary King of 
Rome, 339, 391, 401 

Anio River, 403, 417 

Anticleides of Athens, 347 (lived 
about the time of Alexander the 
Great), author, among other works, 
of the Returns of Greeks from their 
mythical expeditions 

Antiochus of Syracuse (fl. about 420 
B.C.), author of a History of Srcily 
and Zhe Colonising of Jialy, of 
which only fragments are extant; 
on the Opici and Ausones, 435 

Antipolis, 171, 175, 191, 267 

Antium, 387, 389, 391, 393, 421 

Antony, Marcus, the triumvir, 23 

Apennine Mountains, 268, 285, 287, 
303, 305, 307, 328, 333, 335, 351, 
373, 389, 397, 427 

oe Way, 395, 399, 411, 413, 421, 

59 
Aquae Sextiae, 171,177, 
a ee 288, 287, 291, 317, 323, 


Aquitani, the, 163, 213 

Aquitania, 253, 291 

Arar River, 199, 211, 223, 

Ardea, 379, 393 

Ariminum, 301, 303, 305, 327, 329, 
369, 371 

Aristarcha, the priestess of Artemis, 


225, 229 


Aristotle of Stagira (see Dictronary in 
vol. i.), on the cause of the tides, 
67; on the stones of Stony Plain, 
185 

Arretium, 351, 365, 367 

Artabrians (Arotrebians), 
157 





1 A complete index will appear in the last volume. 
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Artemidorus of Ephesus (f. about 
100 B.C.), geographer, and author 
of a work in eleven books, of which 
only fragments preserved in an 
abridgment by Marcianus now re- 
main; on Cape Nerium, 7; on the 
size of the setting sun, 11; contra- 
dicts Eratosthenes regarding“ Tar- 
tessis ? and ‘* Blest Isle,’ 49, on 
the temple of Athens at Odysseia, 
83; on anchorages at Tarraco, 91; 
on the ornaments of women, 109; 
on the dimensions of the larger of 
the Gymnesiae, 125; on the Pillars 
of Heracles, 137; on the mouths 
of the Rhodanus, 189; on** Aeria,”’ 
197; his story of the crows, 249, 
and of Demeter and Core, 251; 
on the distance of Cyinus and 
Sardo from mainland, 357; identi- 
ae Avernus with Lake Acherusia, 

Arverm, the, 211, 217, 219, 221, 231 

Asclepiades the Myrlean (fl. in first 
century B.c.), historian, gram- 
marian, and teacher of grammar in 
quronanle, 83; on the Igletes, 


Asinius Pollio (76 B.c.—4 A.D.), orator, 
poet, historian, and (40 B.C.) con- 
sul; on the length of the Rhenus 
River, 227 

Asta, 17, 23, 31 

Asturians, the, 103, 121 

Atax River, 181, 183, 211 

Athenodorus (see Dictionary in vol. i.), 
on the tides, 147 

Augusta Emerita, 61, 121 

Augustus Caesar (b. 63 B.c., d. 14 
A.D.), Cantabrians subdued by, 79; 
his personal territory in Iberia, 
121; his division of Transalpine 
Celtica, 165; naval station of, 
ealled Forum Julium, 191; his 
temple at Lugdunum, 223; his 
friendship with British chieftains, 
257; builder of roads, 275; his 
overthrow of the Salassi, 279; 
founded Augusta, 281; vanquished 
the Iapodes, 287; his constructive 
measures, 403; builder of beautiful 
structures at Rome, 407; his 
Mausoleum, 409; personal owner 
of Caprese, 459 

Ausones, the, 393, 435 
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B 


Baetis River, 17, 19, 101 

RBaiae, 447, 451, 457 

Balbus of Gades (fl. about 40 B.c.), 
served under Caesar in the civil 
war; was quaestor in Farther 
Spain (43 B.C.); added _a new city 
to his native city Gades, and in 
19 B.C. gained a triumph for lis 
victories in Africa, 131 

Barceas Hamilear, the father of Hanni- 
bal; his campaign against Iberia, 
57; succeeded by Hasdrubal, 87 

Bastetania, 75, 81 

Bastetanians, the, 19, 79, 108, 105 

Bituitus, King of the Arverni; his 
he with the Romans (121 B.C), 


Bon, the, 311, 323 

Bononia, 327, 331 

Brennus, the Prausan, 205 
Brundisium (Brentesium), 395, 461 
mae (Brettn), the, 305, 307, 377, 


Brutus, Decimus (b. about 84 B.C.); 
ah fight from Mutina (43 B.c.), 


Brutus, D. Junius (consul 138 B.C.), 
surnamed Callaicus, 63, 69, 77 


C 


Caepio, Quintus’ (consul 106 B.C.), 
ae Delphian treasures at Tolosa, 

Caesar-Augusta, 61, 97 

Caesar, Augustus (see Augustus) 

Caesar, the Deified (sce Julius Caesar) 

Callaicans, the, 65, 77, 108, 109, 121 

Callumachus of Cyrene (see Dictionary 
in vol. i.) on Pola, 323 

oe mountain and city, 15, 79, 80, 

© 9 


Campan, the, 119, 455, 463, 467 

Campania, 389, 395, 413, 433, 435, 
437, 459, 463, 471 

Campus Martius, the, 407, 463 

oe the, 77, 79, 109, 115, 

21 

Cantium, 227, 253 

Capreae, 455, 459 

Capua, 435, 459 

Carbo, Gnaeus (consul 113 B.C.); his 
Clash with the Cimbri, 319 
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Caxpetanians, the, 65, 103 

‘igrteia, whither Gnaeus Pompey fled, 
23 sqidentified with Tartessus, 59 

Casilinum, 411, 413, 415 

Castalo, 25, 97; 1ts mined lead, 47; 
a powerful city, 65 

Cavari, the, 195, 201 

Celtae, the, 163, 211 

Celti, the, 197, 235, 251, 255, 261, 
307, 311, 333 

Celtiberia, 101, 105 

ec le the, 87, 1038, 105, 109, 
12 

Celtica (see Transalpine and Cisal- 
pine), four parts of, 169; size of, 
251, 253; its exports and impoits, 
259 

Cemmenus Mountain, 163, 195, 203, 
211, 213, 291 

Cimpbri, the, 241, 319 

nee Celtica, 227, 271, 303, 331, 

1 


Cispadana, 307, 323, 325, 329 

Cleitarchus, who accompanied Alex- 
ander the Great on his Asiatic 
expedition; on the salt-rock in 
India, 357 

Clusium, 367, 403 

Coelius, Lucius Antipater (b. about 
175 B.C.), the Roman Ilnustorian, 
385 


Corduba, founded by Marcellus (in 
his third consulship, 152 B.c.), 21, 
23 


Corsica (see Cyrnus) 

Cosa (Cossa), 347, 363 

Cottius, 171, 273, 327; king of 
several Ligurian tribes in the 
Cottian Alps, but submitted to 
Augustus, who gave him the title 
of Praefect, whereupon he built 
roads over the Alps, and in 8 B.C. 
erected at Segusio (ow Susa), in 
honour of Augustus, a triumphal 
arch which is still to be seen 

Crassus, Publius Licinius (consul 
97 B.C.); his visit to the Cassiter- 
ides Islands, 159 

Crates of Mallus (see Dictionary in 
vol. i); his use of Homer as basis 
of scientific investigations, 85 

Cumae, 437, 489, 447, 451 

ee country adjacent to Sacred 

ape, 7 
Cyrnus (Corsica), 355, 359, 361 


D 


Daci, the, 287, 311 

Demetrius of Phalerum (b. about 
350 B.C.), pupil of Theophrastus, 
philosopher, statesman, orator, his- 
torian, and author of numerous 
works on various subjects; on the 
Attic silver mines, 43 

Demetrius Poliorcetes (837-283 B.C.) ; 
his complaints against the pirates of 
Antium, 391 

Dicaearchia, 445, 447, 451, 457 

Dicaearchus of Messene in Sicily (sce 
Dictionary in vol. 1.), on the Pillars 
of Heracles, 137 

Dionysius the Elder (430-367 B.C.); 
his stud of prize-horses, 309; 
robbed temple of Eulethyia, 365; 
his tyranny, 427 

Dionysus, imitated by Alexander in 
the erection of altars, 139, 141; 
Samnitae women possessed by, 249 

Dometius Ahenobarbus (see Aheno- 
barbus) 

Druentia River, 171, 195, 271, 329 

Druids, the, 245, 247 

Drusus Germanicus (consul 9 B.C.), 
brother of Tiberius Caesar; his 
campaign against the Carni and 
Norici, 283 

Dubis River, 199, 211, 223, 225 

Durias River, 271, 277, 327 

Durius River, 65, 69, 101 


E 


Ebusus, island of, 91, 125 

Edetanians, the, 81, 103, 105 

Blvetii, the, 225, 229, 281, 291 

Ephorus (see Dictionary in vol. 1.), 7; 
his account of Celtica, 251; on the 
Pelasgi, 343, 345; on the Cimmer- 
ians, 443 

Eratosthenes of Cyrene (see Diction- 
ary in vol. i.), on Tartessis, 49; on 
Tarraco’s roadstead, 91; on tle 
Pillars of Heracles, 137; on the 
distance of Cyrnus and Sardo from 
mainland, 357 

Erytheia, 49, 133 

Euripides (480-406 3B.¢.), the tiagic 
poet; attributes the ruin of Greeks 
and barbarians to Zeus, 189; on 
the Pelasgians, 345 
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Evander, mythical Arcadian founder 
of Rome, 385 


F 


Fabius the historian, 377 (Strabo 
refers to Quintus Fabius Pictor, 
who flourished about 220 B.C., was 
the oldest Roman annalist, and 
wrote his work in Greek, or else 
possibly to a younger annalist 
named Fabius Pictor, whose work 
was written in Latin) 

Flaminian Way, 331, 367, 371 

Flaminius, Gaius, the Elder (consul 
223 and 217 B.C.), conquered by 
Hannibal, 369 

Flaminius, Gaius, the Younger (con- 
sul with Mareus Lepidus in 187 
oc builder of Ilaminian Way, 


Frentani, the, 429, 433, 469 
G 
Gades, 11, 17, 19, 21, 81, 129, 135; 


its population and its Knights, 
rhe distance from Sacred Cape, 


Gaezatae, the, 311, 323 

Galatae, the, 163, 179, 211, 223, 237 

Garumnpa River, 165, 211, 218, 229, 
253 

Genua, 263, 267, 271, 303, 323, 829 

eo the, 225, 229, 289, 241, 
281 


# 


Hannibal, son of Barcas Hamilear 
(b. about 247, d. about 183 B.c.), 
323; his destruction of Saguntum, 
91; crossed Alps through country 
of the Taurini, 293; through 
marshes of Cispadana, 329, 369; 
besieged the Praenestini, 461, 
lavishly entertained by the Cam- 
pani, 467 

Hasdrubal, successor of Barcas Hamil- 
car, 87 

Helvetii (see Hlvetii) 

Hemeroscopeium, 89, 99 

Heneti (Eneti), 299, 308, 307, 317, 
321, 323 

ITeracles, the expeditions of, 53; 
Pillars of (see Pillars of Heracles) 3 
mmitated by Alexander, 139, 141 
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Hera’s Island, 129, 137 

Hernici, the, 379, 387, 415 

Herodotus (see Dictionary in yol. 1.), 
on Argonthonius, 59 

Hesiod (see Dictronary in vol. i.), 345 

Hiero (tyrant of Syracuse from 478 
to 467 B.C.), 457 

Hispania, synonymous with Iberia, 


119 
Tlomer, 309, 343, 345, 357 


ae 


Tapodes, the, 265, 287 

Iberia, general character of, 3; shape 
and dimensions of, 5; wealth of, 
57; number of cities in, 105; pro- 
ducts of, 107; its name, 117 

Tberus River, 81, 89, 91, 97, 99, 155 

Iconti, the, 195, 271 

Idubeda Mountain, 97, 101, 103 

ferne (Ireland), 259 

Tlipa, 21, 153 

Interamna, 373, 413 

Inter River, 273, 285, 287, 289, 311, 


317 
Ttaliotes, the, 271, 283, 291, 299, 
Italy, 299, 305, 307, 371, 463 


J 


Julius Caesar (b. about 100, d. 44 
B.C.); went from Rome to Obuleco in 
27 days, 97; defeated Afranius 
and Petreius, 99; on the Aqmtani 
and Belgae, 165; opposed by the 
Massihotes in the civil war, 179; 
whom he later granted their former 
autonomy, 181; Ins war with Ver- 
cingetorix, 219; established navy- 
yard at Itinm, 229, 2538; Ins war 
with the Elvetii, 229; naval battle 
with the Veneti, 235; twice crossed 
over to Britain, 257; robbed by 
Salassi, 279; colomsed Comum, 
311; builder of beautiful struc- 
tures at Rome, 407 

Jura, Mt., 229, 291 


wv 


Lanuvium, 387, 389, 421 
Larius Lake, 273, 295, 313 
“atin Way, the, 411, £13, 415, 161 
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Tamtini, the, 335, 379, 387, 389, 391, 
393, 395 
Punt, legendary King of the Latins, 


ao (Latin country), 335, 373, 
377, 387, 389, 409, 423, 433, 461 

Taurentum, 379, 393 

Laurium, silver mines of, 43 

Lavinium, 385, 393 

Lemenna ‘Lake, 273, 291 

Lepidus, Marcus (consul with Gaius 
Flaminius in 187 B.C.), builder ot 
Flaminian Way, 331 

Lero, island, 193 

Leucani, the, 305, 807, 377, 469, 471 

Liger River, ao 211, 218, 229, 231, 
241, 249, 253 

Ligures, the, 169, 177, 191, 193, 265, 
271, 293, 331, 353 

Liguria, 299, 303, 307, 333 

Lingones, the, 199, 229, 291 

Liris River, 397, 413, 415 

Lucani (see Leueant) 

Luerinus Gulf, 439, 445 

Lugdunum, 165, 199, 217, 223, 229, 
231, 289 

Luna, 329, 349 

Lusitania, greatest of the Iberian 
nations, 65; dimensions, 67 

Lusitanians, the, 69, 71, 73, 107, de8 


M 


Malaca, 81, 105 

Marcellus, Marcus, founder of Corduba 
(in. his ‘third consulship, 152 B.C), 
21; exacted tribute of 600 talents 
from Celtiberia, 105 

Marius, Gaius (157-86 B.C.), seven 
times consul; cut anew channel for 
the Rhodanus, 189 

Marius the Younger (consul 82 B.C), 
killed at Praeneste, 419 

Marsi, the, 337, 403, 415, 425, 429 

Massilia, 169, 173, 181, 18 

Massilotes, the, 169, "175, 189, 267, 
269 

Maximus Aemilianus (see Quintus) 

Menapu, the, 231, 233, 253, 257 

Messala, Marcus Valeius (consul 
31 B.C.), 279 

Metellus Balearicus (consul 123 B.C.), 
subjugated the inhabitants of the 
Balearic Isles and founded their 
cities, 125, 127 


Metellus Pins (fl. about 90 B.C. oF went 
as proconsul to Iberia in 79 B.C. 
and for eight years prosecuted an 
unsuccessful war against Sertorius; 
the war was near Segobriga and 
Builbilis, 103 

Minturnae, 395, 413, 415 

ee Cape, 433, 435, 439, 447, 
4. ix 

Morini, the, 233, 253, 257 

Munda, 97; gcographical position of, 
23 


N 


Nabrissa, 17, 31 

Nar Raver, 37 1, 403 

Narbo, 171, 181, 201, 203, 211, 223 

Narbonitis, 165, 169, BLAS Ph ty Boks 
291 

Neapolis Cale, a 449, 451, 457 

Nemausus, 171, 

New Carthage, ios, 123, 155; silver 
mines of, 47; founded by Has- 
drubal, 87 

Nicaea, 175, 191 

Nola, 453, 461 

Nomentan Way, 377, 417 

Nucerla, 373, 453, 461, 469 

Numa Pompilius, successor of 
Romulus as King of Rome, 375, 
385 

Numantia, 69, 101, 103 


O 


Mbuleo, 21, 97 

Oera, Mt., 265, 287, 803 

Oenieli, 867, 371 

Odysseia, City of, 53, 83 

ae (Umbria), 369, 371, 373 


4 
Ombrici, the, 315, 325, 337, 369, 465 
Ophiussa, island of, 125 
Opiei, the, 435, 465 
Orespeda Mountain, 97, 101, 103, 105 
Oretanians, the, 65, 81, 103, 105 
Ose1, the, 395, 413, 435, 453 
Ostia, 335, 363, 379, 389, 391, 399 


ig 
Padus River, 227, 271, 273, 295, 307, 
311, 313, 327, 329, 435 
Patavium, 313, 333 
Pelasgi, the, 341, 343, 365, 455 
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Peligni, the, 389, 429, 431, 433 

Pelorus (the pilot of Hannibal’s ship 
killed in fit of anger by Hannibal); 
Tower of, 139 

Petreims, one of Pompey’s generals, 


99 

Phereeydes of Syros (see Dactionary 
in vol. i.); on Erytheia, 133 

Philetas of Cos (fl. about 300 B.c.), 
‘an Alexandrian poet and gram- 
re his Hermene;a quoted, 

27 

Phoenicians, the, 53, 57, 81, 125, 147, 
157, 361 

Phosphorus (Artemis), shrine of, called 
““ Tux Dubia,” 19 

Picentini, the, 377, 427, 469 

Picenum (Picentine country), 
499, 431, 433 

Pillars of Heracles, 3, 5, 15, 31, 33, 
37, 39, 53, 65, 79, 85, 93, 97, 129, 
135, 148 

Pindar, the lyric poet (b. about 522 
B.C.); on Greek sacrifices, 75; on 
the Gates of Gades, 143, on the 
eruptions of Typhon, 457 

Pisa, 303, 351, 353, 363 

Pithecussae Island, 455, 457, 459 

Pityussae Islands, 123 

Placentia, 325, 327, 329, 333 

Poe D EBS (Pennine Alps), 277, 289, 
291 

Pola, 299, 323 

Polybius (see Dictionary in vol. 1.); 
on the Turditanians and Turduhans, 
13; on the sea-oak and tunny-fish, 
39; on the silver mines of New 
Carthage, 47; on the sources of 
the Baetis and Anas Rivers, 49; 
on the civility of the Celtic peoples, 
59; on the tribes of the Vaccaeans 
and Oeltiberians, 103; on the de- 
struction of 300 Celtiberian cities 
by Tiberius Gracchus, 105; on the 
Pillars of Heracles, 137; on the 
behaviour of the spring and the 
tides at Gades, 143, 147; on the 
mouths of the Rhodanus, 189; on 
Pytheas, 215; on the Ligures ani 
other tribes, 265; on a peculiar 
animal in the Alps, 289; on a gold 
Mine among the Noric Taurisci, 
291; on the size and height of the 
Alps, 293; calls Italy a triangular 
promontory, 301; on the distance 


478 


42 ihe 


from Iapygia to Sicilian Strat, 
305; on the fountains of thiger 
Timavus, 319; on the dista*®e 
from Luna to Cosa, 347; @n the 
Opic1 and Ausones, 435 

Pompaia, 453. 455, 469 

Pompev, Gnaeus, younger son of the 
trilumvir, flight and death of, 23 

Pompey the Great, the triumvir; 
sons of defeated, 21; his faction 
joined by the Massiliotes, 179; 
son of Pompey Strabo, 311; builder 
mn poe structures at Rome, 
4 

Pompey, Sextus, elder son of the 
triumvir; his capture and death, 
23; his war agaist the generals of 
Caesar, 101; caused Sicily to 
revolt, 439 

Pompey Strabo (consul 89 B.C.), 
settled colony at Comum, 311 

Poplonium, 347, 353, 355, 363 

Poseidonian (Paestan) Gulf, 299, 305, 
469 

Poseidonius (see Dictionary in vol. i), 
on the size of the settimg sun, 9; 
on the east winds, 31; on the 
Turditanian ores, 43; on the cause 
of the tides, 67; on the source of 
the Baenis River, 69; on the temple 
of Athene at Odysseia, 83; on the 
tribute exacted from Celtiberia by 
Marcellus, 103; ridicules Polybiu:, 
105; on the copper in Cyprus, and 
the crows and horses in Iberia, 107; 
on the courage of women, 113; on 
the Pillars of Heracles, 137; on 
the wells and tides at Gades, 145; 
on the relation of the tides to the 
moon, 149; on certain trees in 
Gades and New Carthage, 155; 
on the stones of Stony Plain, 185, 
187; on the isthmus near Narbo, 
209; on naling up the heads of 
enemies in Gaul, 247; on the 
Timavus River, 319; on quarrying 
stones in Liguria, 335 

Praeneste, 415, 417, 419 

Publius Crassus (see Crassus) 

Pyrenees Mountains, 5, 77. 101, 239, 


Pytheas of Mussiha (ee Dictionary in 
vo]. 1.); lis false pretensions, 51, 
85; on Britain, 215; on the Ostimii 
(Osismii), 237 
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Q 


(@igitus Fabius Maximus Aemilianus 
Allo®wogicus (consul 121 8.¢.)5 cut 
down 200,000 Celti, 197, 219 


R 


Ravenna, 301, 313, 327, 329, 369, 371 

Rhaeti, the, 27, 273, 281, 2938, 311 

Rhenus River, "168, 221, 223, 225, 
227, 229, 233, 239, 253, 273, 281, 
291, 313 

Rhodanus River, 167, 175, 183, 189, 
191, 195, 197, 199, 209, 211, 217, 
221, 223, 229, 269, 271, 273, 291 

Rome, 379, 381, 391, 399, 409 

Romulus, traditional] founder of Rome, 
381, 387 

Rubicon River, 327, 331, 371 

Rutuli, the, 379, 387, 393 


s 
cae country, the, 373, 377, 
427 


Sabini, the, 335, 375, 465 
S rered Cape, 5, 7, 11, £9, 61 
sa the, 271, 273, 277, 289, 295, 


, 175, 181, 193, 195, 201, 


Sr enties ee 389, 393, 427, 435, 
461, 463, 465 

Samnium (Sammite erat 433, 469 

Santoni, the, 215, 217, 26 

a (Sardinia), 349, 355, 359, 361, 


303 
Sallyes 169 


Scaurus, M. Aemilius (163-about 89 
B.C.), conducted canals from the 
Padus to Parma, 329 

Scipio Africanus Major (consul 215- 
ree B.C.); his tomb at Liternum, 

Seipio, Caius (adentity unknown), 
acted 3000 colonists to Comum, 

1 * 

Segusiavi, 199, 223 

Seleucus the Chaldean astronomer, on 
the regularity and irregularity of 
the tides, 153 

Senones, the, 233, 235, 311, 323 

Sequana River, 211, 8258; 227, 228; 
25 

Sequani, the, 199, 225, 229, 281, 291 

Sertorius (A. about 90 B. C.), Was 


praetor 83 B.c., was later invited 
by the Lusitanians to become their 
commander, and as such held at 
bay all Roman generals, but was 
assassinated by certain of his own 
officers In 72 B.C.; his mastery im 
Iberia, 87; his last battles, 99; lus 
war in Taecetania against Pompey, 
101; Ins war with Metellus, 103 

Servius Tullius, legendary King of 
Rome, 401 

Seatius, Titus, one of Caesar’s legates 
in Gaul and at the time of Caesar’s 
death (44 B.C.) governor of the 
province of Numidia; defeated the 
Sallyes and founded Aquae Sextiae 
(now Aix), 177 

Sicily, 439, 457 

Sicily, Strait of, 299, 301, 433 

Sidicini, the, 413, 435 

Silaris Raver, 469, 471 

Sinuessa, 385, 395, Al1, 433, 437 

Spinitae, the: their treasury at 
Delphi, 315 

Stesichorus (see Dictionary im vol. 1.), 
on the neat-herd of Geryon, 49 

Stoechades Island, 193 

Sucro River, 89, 105 

eto metropolis of the Volsei, 387, 
le 


Suessiones, the, 233, 241 
Suevi, the, 231, 287 
Sulla (1388-78 B.C.), 353, 463 


T 


Tagus River, 11, 25, 61, 65, 67, 103 

Tarentum, (Taras), 395 

Tarentum, Gulf of, 299, 305 

Tarqunius Priscus, King of Rome, 
7 


Tarquinius Superbus, 339 

Tarravina, 389, 395 

Tarraco, 91, 95, 99, 123 

Tartessus, river and city, 49; associ- 
ated with Tartarus, 51, 53; identi- 
fied with Carteia, 59 

Tarusco, 171, 203 

Taurini, the, 273, 293 

Teanum, Sidieinum, 413, 459, 461 

Tectosages, 208, 213 

Teneas (Tinta) River, 378, 403 

Thule (the island reported hy 
Pytheas), 261 
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Tiber River, 335, 351, 367, 371, 379, 
381, 391, 403 

Tiberius Caesar (Roman emperor 14 
37 A.D.), 79; his campaign against 
the Carni and Norici, 283 

ee Gracchus (consul 177 B.C.), 
1 


Timaeus (b. about 352 B.O. and hved 
96 years), the historian, his greatest 
work being a history of Sicily from 
the earliest times to 264 B.0., in 
38 books or more, of which only 
fragments remain; on the mouths 
of the Rhodanus, 189; on earth- 
quakes in Pithecussae, 459 

Timagenes, a rhetorician and his- 
torian from Alexandria, contem- 
porary of Augustus and author of 
a history of his exploits; on the 
children of Caepio, 207 

Timosthenes (see Dictionary in vol. i.), 
on Calpe, 15 

Titus Tatius, King of the Sabini and 
with Romulus joint King of Rome, 

cc, 39; 385, 401 
Togati,’’ the, 61, 123 

sara a Celtica, 163, 251, 263, 


Transpadana, 307, 323 

Tricorii, the, 195, 271 

Trophies of Pompey, 81, 91, 95, 171 

Turdetania, geographical position of, 
19; blessed by nature, 27; exports 
of, 33; its mines, 39 


Turditanians, wisest of the Tberifn, 
13; their “ Latin mght,” 59 

Turdulians, the, 13, 69 

Tusceulum, 411, 415, 421 

Tyrrheni, the, 325, 337, 353, 365, 
391, 439, 435, 453 

Tyrrhenia, 299, 303, 347, 351, 365, 
367, 369, 373, 403 


Vv 


Valerian Way, 411, 415 

Varro, Terentius; his overthrow of 
the Salassi, 279 

Varus River, 169, 171, 191, 271, 299 

Vasconians, the, 77, 99 

Venafrum, 415, 437, 463 

Veneti (see Heneti) 

Vennones, the, 273, 281 

Vercingetorix, Arvernian chieftain; 
his war with Julnus Caesar (52 B.C.), 
219 

Veronians, the, 87, 101 

Vestini, the, 375, 397, 429, 433 

Vettonians, the, 65, 103, 109 

Vindelici, the, 227, 281, 287 

Viriathus (fl. about 150 B.C.), a cele- 
brated Lusitanian brigand, 87 

Vocontii, the, 171, 195, 208, 269, 271 

Volaterrae, 347, 353 

Voleae, 201, 271 

Volse1, the, 379, 387, 415 

Vulturmnus River, 415, 437 
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